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Tuer great prominence of Dr Taylor in the theological con- 
flicts which issued in the disruption of the Presbyterian 
Church, the loosening of the bonds between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, the formation of opposing parties 
among the latter, and the planting of rival thealog: semi- 
naries to propagate their respective views, will lead many to 
scrutinise this full and authentic exposition of his system with 
peculiar interest. We say full, for although these volumes 
comprise but a portion of his theological lectures, which are, 
as we understand, to be published, yet they contain his entire 
series of lectures and disquisitions on the moral government 
of God. On this subject, and its applications, he laid out his* 
chief strength. In this department chiefly he claimed to have 
made decisive and momentous contributions to th ical 
science. Here he and his adherents challenged, in his behalf, 
the honours of discovery and invention. ‘Here the cardinal 
principles of all that is distinctive and peculiar in his meta- 
physics and theology are most elaborately stated and de- 
fended. All that has been known as the cardinal principles 
of Taylorism is here subjected to exhaustive discussion. : 
Although these volumes are posthumous, they are not un- 
finished or fragmentary. They, with the volumes yet to fol- 
low, are the mature products of the author's ayy 3 labour, 
and of continual retouching, with a:constant eye to their ulti- 
timate publication. Ind few publications bear more une- 
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quivocal marks of the labor lima. In some cases it goes to a 
= of inducing weak-and cumbrous forms of statement, 
while the more free and unstudied expressions of the author 
are generally remarkable for precision and force. 

This authentic exposition and defence of his system is wel- 
come, because it enables us to settle some questions of histori- 
cal justice. Dr Taylor’s previous outgivings of his system 
were partial and fragmentary, as they came forth in the dis- 
cussions of occasional controversies. He and his adherents 
claimed that he was injuriously misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented by his adversaries ; and that the recoil from his system 
which rent our Church, and founded new institutions for the 
support of orthodoxy in his own communion, was largely due 
to groundless prejudice and “devout calumny.” These vol- 
umes will brush away all mist that may still overhang these 
allegations. We deem them quite as important for the light 
they shed upon past conflicts, and the merits of the respective 
polemics, as for any power they possess to revive controver- 
sies already fought through, or to revitalise a system whose first 
meteoric success was only eclipsed by the rapidity of its de- 
cline. We do not intimate that this system is yet extinct, or 
absolutely effete. But we do assert, without fear of plausible 
contradiction, that since its first flooding irruption upon our 
American churches, it has been steadily ebbing. Old School 
doctrines have been steadily gaining influence and ascendancy. 
They have shewn their power in the quiet but rapid growth of 
the bodies which cling to them most tenaciously ; in the com- 

tively stationary or retrogressive condition of most of the 

ies which repudiate them; in the extensive reactionary 
movement within these bodies, in order to their conservation 
from further waste and decay; in the new forms of latitudi- 
narian theology itself which overshadow the issues of Taylor- 
ism, so obtrusive twenty years ago; and in the fact that 
many admiring pupils of Dr Taylor, who still eulogise him as 
the oracle of his day, are forward to discard his fundamental 
ethical principle. How much of any peculiar theory of moral 
government can survive the overthrow of its fundamental ethi- 
cal principle, it is not difficult to imagine. : 

In order to appreciate Dr Taylor justly, it is necessary to 
look, not merely at his theories—which, of course, stand or 
fall upon their own merits—but at the circumstances and sur- 
roundings which evoked and largely moulded his thinking. 
All men, while they have the roots of their character and 
achievements in themselves, are strongly impelled and guided 
in their development and outworking by the external in- 
fluences in which they find themselves immersed. Even if 
they sturdily withstand all that besets them, they are not un- 
affected by it. The conditions and objects that environ them 
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are the provocatives and objects of their thinking. If these 
do not sway them—even if are yay a i 
they incite this very antagonism, and give it their ewn “form 
and pressure.” It is impossible to understand the sae of 
Dr Taylor's theories irrespective of the atmosphere he h 
the training he enjoyed, the forms of doctrinal and practi 
opinion which, in his view, most urgently required an anti- 
dote, and the evils, real or supposed, which he aimed to 
remedy. Much less is it — without this, to account for 
a certain two-sided or ambiguous aspect of many of his writ- 
ings, which has been an enigma to multitudes; or to reach 
the most favourable construction of his spirit and aims of which 
his case admits, and in which Christian charity will rejoice. 
The principal circumstances affecting Dr Taylor's early theo- 
logical development, which require to be noted in this con- 
nection, are, 1. The wide prevalence of wrong bage: Atheism, 
which appalled good men during the period of his theological 
training and early ministry. Its focus was France, but it ra- 
diated thence over Christendom, and shot its most baleful rays 
over our own country, then so deeply in sympathy, on politi- 
cal grounds, with revolutionary France. Presidents, senators, 
jurists, public men of every grade, caught the infection—col- 
eges and literary institutions were deeply inoculated with the 
virus. It was quite a matter of ton to be sceptical. The con- 
sequence was, that the mind of the Church was largely en- 
— yes the refutation of ee and ‘theclegioal 
orms of scepticism, open or m . e great t i 
works of this ‘aereer were mostly —_o Dr Dwight, Dr 
Taylor's theological instructor, ieved his highest fame 
and his grandest success by his celebrated discourses on in- 
fidelity. They revolutionised the current of opinion and 
feeling in Yale College, prepared the way for those revivals of 
religion which signalieed his administration, and exorcised the 
fell spirit of infidelity from the institution. His whole ayotere 
of theology, and tone of preaching, bear traces of being shaped 


dels. Dr Taylor’s mind, both from its own structure, 
and from the impulses given it by his teacher, would inevi- 
tably gird itself for the conflicts which then agitated the 
Christian world, and with ample. confidence in its ability to 
solve difficulties which had before embarrassed the ablest de- 
fenders of the faith. This explains why most of his theologi- 
cal peculiarities, while they have to do with the very nature 
of the’ Christian life, are yet ad for the purpose of, 
strengthening the apologetic side of theology, and silencing 
infidels and sceptics. 

2. At this period, scepticism began to develop itself openly 


with the especial design of confronting and din batts infi- 
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within the precincts of the New England churches, under the 
title of improved and liberal Christianity. Unitarianism and 
Universalism had obtained control of the metropolis of Puritan 
Congregationalism, of its most ancient and renowned seat of 
learning, and from these centres of influence had already pro- 
pagated themselves into the very heart of Massachusetts, 
poisoning her more powerful churches, and commanding the 
favour of her educated and aristocratic classes. These here- 
sies, which repudiate nearly all that distinguishes Christianity 
from heathen morality but the name, began to worm them- 
selves into the adjacent States, having strong ecclesiastical and 
social ties with the old home of their birth and dominion ; and 
to assume a formidable attitude, which engaged the anxious 
attention of the friends of truth and piety throughout the 
land, but especially in New England. Dr Taylor’s specula- 
tions have a special respect to the objections levelled at the 
evangelical system from this source. Endorsing many of their 
objections to old orthodoxy, he endeavours to reconstruct the 
evangelical system so as to evade them. To this point much 
of his strenuous argumentation tends.. He concedes much to 
the cavils of these errorists against the doctrines of the church, 
for the sake of proving that the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, which they most of all abhor, is demanded by the be- 
nevolence of God, on which they rely to subvert it. In main- 
taining and denouncing the eternal misery of the wicked to 
the uttermost, no divine is more emphatic, uncompromising— 
we had almost said, unrelenting. 

3. Orthodoxy in New England had been undergoing trans- 
mutations in the laboratories of successive metaphysical schools, 
until it began to crystallise into the arctic dogmas of Emmons. 
What these were, we have so recently pointed out, as to super- 
sede the necessity of distinct specification here.* This system 
in its higher or lower ncies, tinctured much of the prac- 
tical, and even revival preaching, of many of the most able 
and earnest orthodox divines of New England. Divine sove- 
reignty, election, and decrees were intensified and pressed out 
of their scriptural relations and proportions, into that fore- 

und which the Scriptures award to Christ and him cruci- 

ed. They were largely employed to offend, startle, and alarm 
the unconverted, to perform the office of the law in producing 
conviction of sin; while submission to, or acquiescence in 
them, was often made the hinge-point of true conversion. 
Thus the love of God in Christ, the true inspiration of evan- 
gelic preaching—the power of God unto salvation—was often 
shaded into relstive unimportance. Of course, all this arrayed 


* Article on Edwards and the Successive Forms of New Divinity, in the April 
Number, 1859. 
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orthodoxy in gratuitous horrors, which invigorated the Uni- 
versalist and Gnitarian defection, while it was like an ague- 
chill, alternating with the warm life of the gospel, in congre- 
gations still cleaving to the faith once deliv to the saints. 
This was keenly felt by Dr Dwight, and the large class whom 
he represented in New England, who lost no o unity ‘of 
denouncing the sublimated hy alvinism of Hopkins and 
Emmons, especially the latter, im regard to decrees, the divine 
production of sin, exercises, resignation, &c. It was inevitable 
that, to a mind like Dr Taylor’s, surveying this whole subject 
from the stand-point of one striving to clear the cea of 
incumbrances which hindered its access to the unconverted 
heart, and exposed it to the assaults of Universalists, U nita- 
rians, and Deists, the whole doctrinal system in vogue should 
seem to require reconstruction. The peculiar state of specu- 
lative theology in New England, as may readily be seen by those 
conversant with the facts, had much to do with determining 
the drift of Dr Taylor's speculations. This was so, not only as 
- it presented the offensive features already noted, but also as, 
in other respects, it furnished the germs of those peculiarities 
’ which constituted the essence of his own system, and which 
he employed in assailing, not merely Hopkinsianism and Em- 
mofism, but the whole Augustinian, or Calvinistic system. 
We refer here to the doctrine of natural ability, then natural- 
ised and nearly universal in New England ; to the dogma that 
moral quality pertains exclusively to exercises, which was pro- 
minent in Emmon’s scheme ; to the wide prevalence of the 
dogma, that all virtue consists in benevolence ; to the nearly 
universal rejection of the doctrine of imputation, whether of 
Adam's sin, or Christ’s righteousness, inaugurated by the 
younger Edwards ; to the governmental scheme of atonement, 
no less in vogue, and having the same author. Here we find 
the seed-principles of a large part of the treatise on Moral 
Government. The peculiar chaotic state of New England 
theology, when Dr Taylor came upon the theatre, furnished 
the motives, the means, and the objects of his innovations, 
As his reading and theological culture scarcely extended be- 
yond the astute metaphysical theologians of New England, he 
knew little of standard Augustinian and Reformed theology, 
beyond the fragmentary representations and misrepresenta- 
tions of it, found in these second-hand, and in many respects, 
hostile authorities. To the day of his death he never compre- 
hended this theology in its import, spirit, logic, power. He 
often confounds it with certain dogmas which it disowns, mere 
New England provincialisms, and quite as often with the cari- 
catures of its adversaries, 

4. It deserves consideration in this connection, that Dr 
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Dwight held the utilitarian theory of the nature of virtue ; 
that it consists exclusively in benevolence, or a desire to pro- 
mote the happiness of the universe. Dr Dwight did not work 
this theory out to many of its logical and practical results. 
Nor did it so figure in his published writings, as to attract any 
marked attention. Yet there is reason to suppose it was a 
favourite theory with him, and that he signalized it even more 
in his private instructions than in his published works. And 
we do not doubt that his influence encouraged Dr Taylor's 
speculations on this subject, till they culminated in startli 
dogmas, from which Dr Dwight probably would have. re- 
coiled—at all events which, after being distinctly brought to 
public notice, justly awakened the deepest distrust and dislike 
of his whole system.* 

Passing now from these objective moulding influences to 
notice the subjective peculiarities of inward life and intellec- 
tual constitution that contributed to make Dr Taylor the . 
theologian he was, it is to be observed that his extraordinary 
power was rather in the line of logical acuteness and in 
nuity, than in that breadth and depth of insight, without which 
the mere logical faculty is quite as likely to precipitate us into 
error, as guide us tothe truth. Thereare three ways in which 
the mind comes to the knowledge of truth: 1. Intuition. 
2. Testimony. 3. Logical deduction from what is known by 
intuition and testimony. It is obvious that logical processes 
can unfold only what is enveloped in the premises from which 
they start ; that the truth of the conclusions reached depends 
on the truth of the premises, and the accu of the reason- 
ing process. It is obvious still further, that all reasoning must 
ultimately start from truths given by intuition or testimony, 
else it is but a chain without a staple; that it can have no 
stronger evidence than the self-evidence of its ultimate pre- 
mises ; that the longer and more involved the steps which in- 
tervene between first premises and the conclusion, the greater 
is the liability to error; and that if any conclusion reached 
by reasoning militates against any self-evident truth, the pro- 
cess is thereby clearly evinced to be faulty, either in the pre- 
mises or the reasoning, whether we can detect. the flaw or not. 


* In a letter from Dr Taylor respecting Dr Dwi 7 find the following : 
“In my senior year, I read as an exercise before ight an ment on 
the question, ‘Is virtue founded in utility ?’—a question in which always 
felt a peculiar interest. To those who preceded me he said, ‘Oh, you do not 
understand the question ;’ but when I had finished my argument he remarked 
with great emphasis— that’s right,’ and added some other commendatory re- 
marks, which, to say the least, were adapted to put a young man’s mod to 
rather a severe test. But it had certainly one good effect—it determined me 
to make intellectual efforts, which otherwise inert never should have made ; 
not to say the very kind which, above all , I love to make.”—Sprague’s 
Annals, vol. i., pp. 162, 163. 
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Now when we say that Dr Taylor’s breadth and depth of in- 
sight were not commensurate with his logical power, we refer 
to that want of insight into the intrinsic nature of moral good 
and evil, the self-evident, excellence and obligation of first 
moral truths, which an inspection of his reasonings will bring 
to light. Discerning no intrinsic good but happiness, he reasons 
at all lengths, and in all directions from this hypothesis ; he 
follows the remorseless bent of his logic, whatever first prin- 
ciples and sacred instincts it overbears—even though, to use 
his own favourite phrase, it “go down Niagara.” A conse- 
quence of this was, that within the field of his vision he saw 
with the greatest confidence and assurance, while he pushed 

is reasonings within this circumscribed area with all the 
greater force and momentum, because he did not take that 
broader survey of first truths which would have made them 
brakes to check the impetus that bore him so rapidly and con- 
fidently to startling conclusions. Hence the remarkable assu- 
rance and self-reliance with which he propounded principles 
confessedly at war with the doctrines of all branches of the 
church, his marvellous confidence in the power of his reason- 
ings to enforce the assent of adversaries, and his difficulty of 
understanding how men should reject them on grounds credi- 
table to the head and heart. It is further to be observed, that 
Dr Taylor believed that the true power of Christianity was to 
be found in those bodies that hold certain elements of the re- 
formed and evangelieal faith. Especially did he — the 
doctrine of eternal punishment as vital to effective Christian 
preaching. On the whole, he found more in the practical and 
doctrinal tone of the Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
that was congenial to him than elsewhere. On the other 
hand, he regarded Unitarianism and Universalism as emascu- 
lating the gospel of all that can arouse the soul to salutary 
concern and earnest religious efforts, yet he deemed it neces- 
sary to reconstruct the accepted orthodox system, so as to 
obviate certain objections, to which he agreed with these error- 
ists in thinking it obnoxious. This accounts for the double- 
faced aspect so often and plausibly charged against him and 
his system. He was often ¢ with seconding Unitarians 
in their assaults on the orthodox faith. In response, he claimed 
to be the most earnest and relentless adversary of these here- 
tics, and to be unwaveringly devoted to the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, which he was cokentakinn: not to overthrow, but to 
place on a firmer basis. Within certain limits, and in a cer- 
tain sense, all thisis true. It is quite certain-that he adopted 
and echoed the arguments of ya sa against important 
parts of the orthodox system. It is no less true that he ex- 
pected thus more effectually to vanquish them, and retain 
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intact the essentials of the orthodox faith. Did he succeed? 
The answer to this question will bring us at once to the con- 
sideration of the distinctive features of his system. 

Dr Taylor's estimate of his own theological achievements 
in comparison with those of his predecessors, appears in such 
passages as the following :— 


“ All the attempts made by theologians to systematize the great 
and substantial truths of both natural and revealed theology have 
hitherto proved utter and complete failures, by a necessity arising 
from the manner in which they have been made. For in all these 
attempts there never has been any exhibition, nor even professed 
attempt at exhibition, of that great and comprehensive relation of 
God to men, to which all things besides, in creation and providence, 
are subordinate and subservient ; his relation to men as administer- 
ing @ perfect moral government over them as moral and immortal 
beings, created in his own image.”— Vol. ii. p. 2. 

“So unreflective and careless on this subject have been the promi- 
nent theological writers, Catholic and Protestant, Orthodox and 
Latitudinarian, that from the times of Origen, not to say of Irenzeus, 
they have scarcely, to any extent worthy of notice, given any form 
to the great scriptural doctrine of justification, which has not in my 
view involved downright Antinomianism, the subversion of the law 
of God in one of its essential elements.”—Jb. p. 151. 

“Have the Orthodox ministry, then, thus pressed men to act 
morally right under God's authority, grace or no grace? . . . Have 
they not, to a great extent, taught a mode of dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, which, instead of enhancing as it does, man’s obligation toact _ 
morally right in obedience to God’s authority, absolutely subverts 
man’s obligation so to act, and God’s authority to require him so to 
act? .. . And more than this,—where, in the whole range of theo- 
logical literature, can be found anything, which even in pretence can 
be esteemed a thorough treatise on the high relation to God, to which 
his every other relation is subservient—that of the supreme and 
rightful moral Governor of his moral creation }”—Jb. pp. 25, 26. 


This is extraordinary language. The moral government of 
God is his government of moral beings. Every treatise on 
theology is a treatise in regard to God’s government of such 
moral beings as we have knowledge of. It treats of the being, 
attributes, ew and ospel of God, of our relations thereto, and 
of what is sackapastly implied therein. Dr Taylor could not 
have meant that his assertion is true, except in a narrow sense 
corresponding to his own arbitrary restriction of the meaning 
of the words “ moral,” “government,” etc. It is quite true 
that no one has treated the subject after the method of these 
two volumes, or founded his reasonings upon the same funda- 
mental principles. It is in these that the primary peculiarity 
of Dr Taylor's system lies. To *)ese are to be traced its 
strength and its weakness. 
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Dr Taylor undertook to silence those who insist that the 
eternal punishment of the wicked is incompatible with benevo- 
lence in God. In doing this, he contended that benevolence 
in God as moral governor, required the everlasting punishment 
of incorrigible sinners, and that failure on his part to threaten 
it would prove him to be a malevolent oe without right to 
govern his creatures, or claim tw their confidence. He under- 
tvok to prove this by argument as cogent as mathematical de- 
mionstration. The argument is simply this: The happiness of 
sentient beings, or the means of such happiness, is the only 
good ; therefore benevolence, or the desire and purpose to 
promote such happiness, is the only virtue, or the sum of all 
virtue. Sin, as the opposite of benevolence, consists in sel- 
fishness, or the preference of other sources of enjoyment to 
seeking the happiness of the universe. A moral governor 
cannot shew himself truly benevolent, entitled to reign, or to 
command the confidence of his subjects, unless he promotes 
benevolence in his subjects by the highest rewards, and dis- 
courages selfishness by the extremest penalties. So far as he 
comes short of this, he fails to'shew perfect benevolence ; for 
he fails to do what he might do to promote perfect benevo- 
lence, and thereby perfect happiness. This is the sum of the 
argument developed by the author in manifold forms, and 
occupying a large portion of his book. It seems, if the pre- 
mises be granted, to be quite conclusive. The conclusion, 
however, though with a single qualification yet to be noted, 
proved by Scripture and not discordant with reason, does not 
prove the truth of the premises. A false conclusion proves 
the premises from which it is deduced false. A true conclu- 
sion, however, may happen to come from false premises as 
well as true, and therefore proves nothing with regard to their 
truth or falsity. From the premise, “ all colleges have astro- 
nomical observatories,” it follows that Yale College has such 
an observatory. The conclusion is true, the premise false. 
If the foregoing is a true-account of morality, and if this gives 
us the differentia of moral government, then we must award 
to Dr Taylor the honour of having first given it, as he claims, 
a thorough and systematic treatment. But it is time for us to 
verify our account of his system. 

“ Benevolence then, as the primary, morally right affection, 
is the elective preference of the highest happiness of all—the 
sentient universe—to every conflicting object.”—-1b. 255. On 
the next page and elsewhere, he speaks of veracity and justice 
as “forms of benevolence.” Each of them, “ contemplated as 
. including this principle, is truly and properly said to be morally 

right, and is properly called a virtue. t then its moral rec- 
titude consists exclusively in the element of general benevo- 
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lence, since, if we conceive the particular disposition, affection, 
or pu to exist, as it may, without this element of general 
nam we necessarily conceive.of it as a form of selfish- 
ness. If, again, we conceive of the element of general benevo- 
lence as existing in the same degree without the particular 
disposition, affection, or purpose, we necessarily conceive of 
the same degree of moral rectitude. . . . When, however, we 
contemplate justice or veracity, or any particular disposition, 
purpose, volition, separately from, or as not including either 
the benevolent or selfish principle of the heart, it is neither 
morally right nor morally wrong. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that justice, veracity, &c., each being conceived as 
soe subordinate purpose or disposition without gene- 
benevolence, and including its appropriate executive ac- 
tion, are in some sense right, but not morally right. They are 
right as they are fitted to promote some limited good necessary 
to the general good. It may be truly said of any of these sub- 
ordinate acts, that it to be done. But its rightness or 
oughtness is not moral rightness or moral oughtness, for this 
is a predicate only of (general) benevolence, or that which in- 
cludes it."—Pp. 256-7. He proceeds ‘to describe this ought- 
ness or rightness as being like that of a watch or pen, with 
reference to the end for which it is made—a “ mere natural 
fitness.” The italics are all the author's. This representation 
clearly annihilates all virtue but benevolence, all sin but sel- 
fishness. Truth, justice, lying, fraud, cruelty, aside from the 
benevolent or selfish spirit which may prompt them, are void 
of moral ch..acter. ey belong to adiaphorous things as 
truly as running or walking. The consequence is, they be- 
come morally good or evil, according to circumstances. 

Says Dr. Taylor,— 

“There is no kind of subordinate action which in any circum- 
stances is fitted to subserve the end of benevolence, which in other 
circumstances may not be fitted to subseerve the end of selfishness, 
and be prompted by this principle.”—Vol. ip. 53. “ At the same 
time there are few, if any, kinds of subordinate action, which in all 
cases are fitted only to promote the end of selfishness, or which in 
some possible circumstances may not be fitted to subserve the end of 
benevolence, and be performed from this principle.”—Ib.. p. 54. 

“ And now, if we suppose the essential nature of things to be so 
changed, that the authority of law and the public good as depending 
upon it would be destroyed, and absolute and universal ‘misery fol- 
low, unless the innocent were to be punished, would it not be right 
to make innocence, now become the true and necessary cause of such 
fearful results, the ground of punishment? If it is now right or just 
to punish the disobedient, it would then be so to punish the obedient . 
—to punish for a thing having the same relative nature, though it 
should have another name.”—Jb. pp. 134, 135. 
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We do not see how any language could more utterly con- 
found and vacate all moral distinctions. Actions are right 
and wrong not intrinsically, but solely as they are instrumen- 
tal of happiness. The end sanctifies the means, whatever they 
may be. Desert of punishment and the righteousness of its 
infliction depend not upon the culpability of the victim, but- 
upon its relation to the public good. This determines whether 
the woes of punishment aay Dapteenaty be inflicted upon the 
innocent or the wicked ! ese are the inevitable logical re- 
sults of the theory that virtue is founded in utility, that it has 
no intrinsic quality, but is merely the means of happiness. 
All actions and dispositions are indifferent but benevolence, 
and even that is good, not intrinsically, but as a means to 
happiness, as will pe more fully appear! On such a subject 
argument is out of place ; there is no doubt what the primary 
intuitions of every unperverted mind reveal on this subject. 
Let him who undertakes to speculate them away, find anything 
out of the Bible more certain with which to begin or end his 
reasoning if he can. Dr Taylor does not hesitate to impress 
these intuitions into his service where it suits his purpose, and 
to make them oracles for determining what Scripture may or 
may not teach. He says, in reference to imputation as mis- 
conceived by himself, “that a morally perfect being, even 
Jesas Christ, cannot be ill-deserving, is an intuition.” Vol. 
ii. p. 158. Indeed, we accept as the conclusive refutation of 
the above ethical theory the very language which Dr Taylor 
hurls with prodigious Eng at his own imagination of the 
doctrine of imputation. 

“ Indeed, if we are to rely on the necessary decisions and 
judgments of the human inte without which we can rely 
on nothing as true—then in this scheme these necessary deci- 
sions concerning law, justice, truth, equity, veracity, moral 
government, everything which lies at the basis of faith, of 
confidence and repose in God, are changed into their opposites ; 
law ceases to be even respectable advice ; for the lawgiver 
abandons its claims by sovereign prerogative, justice is con- 
verted into injustice.”—Jb. p. 159. Suppose all this were so— 
what then, if Dr aren ethical theory be true, a if our 
intuitive “ necessary decisions réspecting justice, tru uity, 
veracity, moral government, everything which lies at the bass 
of faith, of confidence and repose in God,” do not bury this 
scheme for ever out of sight? So true is it that ‘men who 
speculate away their own moral instincts, are compelled after 
all to recognise them, and to use them as both shield and 
sword in defensive and offensive warfare. They can no more 
eliminate them from their practical faith, than an idealist can 
act as if there were no external world. 
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But we have not yet reached the lowest deep of this ethical 
theory, to which logical necessity precipitates, and our author 
follows it “down Niagara.” Why is benevolence singled out 
to be made the comprehensive generic virtue, rather than 
justice, veracity, &c.? And why is selfishness made the only 
sin? “Inasmuch as one is perfectly, or in the highest degree 
fitted to prevent the highest misery, and to produce the high- 
est well-being of all other sentient beings, and of the agent 
himself, and the other is gear or in the highest degree 
fitted to prevent the highest well-being, and to produce the 
highest misery of all other sentient beings, and of the agent 
himself.”—Vol. i, p. 19.. But is there no good, and no well- 
being but happiness? No evil but misery, &c.? Let the 
author answer. “ Nothing is but happiness and the 
means of happiness, including the absence of misery, and the 
means of its absence.”—Jb. p. 31. “ Nothing is evil, but 
misery or suffering and the means of it, including the absence 
of happiness and the means of his happiness.”—P. 35. The 
goodness, or the worth, or the value, or the excellence of a 
thing, is not the absolute nature, but the relative nature of that 
of which it is the predicate; or more particularly, it is the 
real nature of that of which it is predicated, as related to 
sentient being.” —P. 31. “ All the evil which pertains to ac- 
tion on the part of a moral being, is its fitness or adaptation 
to produce misery or suffering to other beings and to him- 
self.”"—P. 35. 

According to this, moral acts and qualities, even benevo- 
lence itself, have no intrinsic moral quality whatever. Their 
excellence is wholly “ relative,” and consists simply and exclu- 
sively in their being means of happiness. It is the happiness 
of beings too, sansiienal simply as “ sentient ”—whether their 
sensibility be corporeal or spiritual, animal, esthetic, or moral— — 
the quantum rather than the quale. Says Dr Taylor, in vindi- 
cation of the doctrine that the love to God primarily required 
by the divine law is the love of benevolence, not of com- 
placency— 


“ The love of benevolence is the love of the well-being, or of the 
highest happiness of the sentient universe. As God comprises in 
himself, immeasurably, the ‘ greatest portion of being,’ and of course, 
compared with the universe besides, the greatest capacity of blessed- 
ness, his perfect happiness has more worth than any that can come 
into competition with it. If, then, the mind does not primarily love 
the highest blessedness of God, and bis perfect character, as the 
means of this end, and this on account of its perfect fitness or adap- 
tation as the means of producing this end, it does not love his cha- 
racter on account of its intrinsic loveliness or excellence—does not 
love it at all.” —Vol. ii., p, 196. 
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How exclusively this founds all on quantity, rather than 
quality of being and happiness, and derives all quality from 
quantity? See the application of this utilitarian arithmetic 
to calculate the decrease of love to God in proportion to the 
temptation it surmounts. Says our author, “ Perfect holiness 
in a moral creature consists in loving God as much as he can 
love him, while he is under a necessity of loving an inferior 
good in some degree. At the same time he has but a limited 
power or capacity of loving all objects of affection. Suppose 
this capacity in a perfectly holy being to be the capacity of 
loving fifty degrees, and that being under a necessity of loving 
the inferior good ten d , he loves God with forty degrees, 
or with perfect love. t us now suppose the temptation 
increased ; in other words, the value of the inferior good in- 
creased, so that it becomes necessary to love the inferior 
object fifteen degrees. The consequence is, that he must love 
God so much the less, as he loves the inferior object. more,” 
&c,—Vol ii. p. 365. By this calculus perfect love will soon 
be differentiated down to zero. Is not the statement of such 
@ system its refutation? As well might we measure fra- 

ce by squares and triangles, as moral quality in this way. 
Who does not shudder at the bare suggestion of merging the 
holiness, righteousness, and truth of God, in mere boundless 


“ sentient capacity,” or sinking them into mere instruments for 
gratifying it? Does it terminate in anything short of absorb- 
ing his moral perfections—all that can be a ground of love. 
and trust to his rational creatures—in mere physical or meta- 


physical infinitude? We stop here. We will not hurl back 
those epithets which we might justly employ, and which Dr 
Taylor applies so freely and gratuitously to the God exhibited, 
as he maintains, in the scheme of his adversaries, But really, 
is bare amount of sentient capacity, irrespective of its quality, 
the measure of worth and claim to regard, as this scheme re- 
quires? And who would not slaughter thousands of rams, if 
he had them and it were necessary, to soothe the anguish of 
a suffering babe? And are not all bodily sufferings, however 
intense and protracted, less to be deplored, reprobated, and 
shunned, than one pang of remorse, however faint or tran- 
sient? And is the agony of the Son of God no more momen- 
tous than an equal amount of agony in a sentient being of any 
ies ? . 
P But if benevolence be the only virtue, because it is a means 
of happiness as the only good, should not. each one seek for 
himself this only good? and-.can he be under obligation to be 
benevolent or anything else, on any other nd,.or in any 
wens degree, than as it is seen to be conducive to his own 
ppiness. Says Dr Taylor: 
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“ Were the ageut w unsusceptible to happiness from the hap- 
piness of others, and as he must be wholly indifferent to 
their happiness, he must be wholly indifferent to benevolence on his 
own part, as the means of their happiness. Benevolence in such a 
case could possess no worth or value to him, either directly or indi- 
rectly. .... The worth to him of the highest happiness of all other 
beings, is its fitness to give him the highest happiness of which he is 
capable from any object of action; and the worth-to him of benevo- 
lent action is its perfect and exclusive fitness to produce the highest 
happiness of all other beings, and herein its perfect fitness to secure 
to him the highest happiness of which he is capable from any object 
of action.”—Vol. i, p. 32. In the same manner he proceeds to 
argue that, “ selfishness would be no evil to the moral agent, were he 
entirely unsusceptible to misery from the misery of others; that the 
evil of this kind of action to the ageut, is equal either to the evil to 
him of the highest misery of all other beings, or to the evil to him of 
his own misery from their highest misery.”—P. 35. 

There can be no mistake as to what all this, and much more 
of the like, means. The only obligation to benevolence is the 
constraint we are under to. pursue our own happiness; but does ~ 
not the author maintain that men are bourid to do right and 
avoid wrong? Assuredly. But then, what is right and what 
is wrong? Let us hear him. “The word right denotes the 
fitness of that to which it is applied, to produce or accomplish 
some given end; and the word wrong denotes the fitness of 
that to which tt is applied to prevent the same given end. . . . . 
Of course, the same general ideas of fitness to produce or pre- 
vent the end, or the great end of action on the part of moral 
beings (i.¢., happiness,) are denoted by the words right and 
wrong, when applied to such action. To deny this, is to deny 
a fixed and universal principle in the use of words. It is to 
deny in the language of logic that the genus is predicable of 
the species, or that the same word has one and the same general 
meaning as applied to different things, to which it can truly be 
applied in that meaning. It is the same as to deny that the 
word black or white has the same general meaning when 
applied to a bird and a horse of the same colour.”—Pp. 68, 64. 

is must be the answer which, on page 135, he says he has 
already given to those who say that the “ idea of moral recti- 

tude or rightness is a simple idea, an idea incapable of analysis 
and definition.” And what an answer! If this is all that Dr 
Taylor's astuteness could devise, we may safely say they are 
unanswerable. Right as commonly understood means conform- 
ity to a standard as fitness to an end, of which Dr Goodrich 
shews himself well aware in his edition of Webster's Dictionary. 
It means not only conformity to a standard, but, as often, the 
very standard idea, or law to which we ought to conform, or the 
characteristic element of that to which we ought to conform, 
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i. ¢., moral goodness. Thus used, it denotes a simple idea. As 
such it may be indicated by synonyms, But it cannot be logi- 
cally defined. For it is incapable of analysis into genus and 
differentia. It is itself the differentia of morally right action. 
But its own genus and differentia cannot be found, any more 
than those of black and white. Says Dr Taylor, usage is “that 
only which gives to words what may be called their proper 
meaning, and their only fixed and permanent meaning so far 
as they have any. It is, of course, the only criterion of decid- 
ing what that proper meaning is."—Vol. ii, p. 213. This is 
just. How absurd then to attempt to settle one of the greatest 
questions in psychology, ethics, and divinity, by erecting a partial 
and secondary meaning of the word right in some of its appli- 
cations into a generic sense which must pervade all its a ane 
cations, and settle all questions depending on its meaning, as 
amoral term! Does any thing but usage decide this meaning ? 
When, then, men use the word right in reference to a moral act 
or state, do they, or do they not mean something else than is 
implied in the phrase, “ q choice of the highest happiness of 
the sentient universe as a means of my own happiness?” This 
is @ Ly (era question which each one’ must answer for 
himself, looking to it that his answer does not contradict the 
consciousness of the human race, as shewn by their words and 
their deeds. What that answer must be, is not a matter of 
doubt. And it directly contradicts the assumption which runs 
not only through the above ment, but through these two 
volumes, that there is no but happiness or the means of 


happiness 

We have seen it recently stated by an apologist of Dr 
Taylor’s ethical theory, that he was accustomed to say in his 
lectures somewhat as follows: “We hold that virtue and vice 
are respectively good and evil in themselves. We do not allow 
our opponents exclusively to — this language. We 


attach great importance to it.” The following quotation shews 
in what sense he adopted this phrase. ‘There are, generally 
speaking, two things and only two, each of which may properly 
be said to be evil in itself. The one is suffering, including 
unhappiness or misery, and the other is the direct means of 
suffering. Each is truly and properly said to be evil in itself, 
in distinction from being evil as the wndirect means of suffer- 
ing.” —P. 132, vol. ii. What is this but a dexterous word-play ? 

ter all, the evil of sin is not intrinsic, but lies solely in its 
being the means of suffering—precisely what his adversaries 
charge—and what the above language is not even an attempt 
to parry, and only a very poor attempt to disguise. In this 
sense destitution of food and raiment, foul air, close confine- 
ment, are evils in themselves. They are the direct means of 
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suffering. Have they, therefore, the intrinsic evil of blasphemy, 

jury, and malice, 4. ¢., intrinsic moral turpitude ? 

ne other evasion, which is put forward in defence of this 
scheme by its abettors, with all the pomp and circumstance of 
demonstration, whenever they find themselves in extremis, we 
must notice. It is shadowed forth in the passage already 
quoted from pages 32-35. It is there maintained, that if a 
moral agent were unsusceptible to happiness from the happi- 
ness of others, and to misery from the misery of others, he 
would be indifferent to them, would not choose or refuse them, 
and they could be neither good nor evil to him. In short, the 
familiar axiom of moral liberty, that in all free choice we choose 
as we please, is the virtual premise for proving that if we 
choose at all, we must choose our own pleasure or happiness. 
To which we reply, 

1. This confounds the subjective impulse which impels or 
determines choice with the object chosen. Because I choose 
as I please, it by no means follows that I may not be pleased 
to choose goodness, truth, beauty, as such, on account of their 
perceived intrinsic excellency, and irrespective of any per- 
ceived relations to my own happiness. Nay, does not the pos- 
sibility of delight in the highest objects to a noble mind, 
depend on their perceived objective intrinsic excellency? How 


does it appear that a man may not be paren with other 


objects as well as his own happiness, or things considered as 
the means thereof? Does not every man’s consciousness attest 
that he may be pleased with the noble, the beautiful, the true, 
irrespective of their perceived relations to his own happi- 
ness ? 

2. This destroys all differences in voluntary action, The 
argument is, that virtue must consist exclusively in the pur- 
suit of happiness, because men cannot choose objects in which 
they feel no interest, or which they are not pleased to choose. 
In this sense, and to the fullest extent, vicious and virtuous 
choices are alike. They are so, simply because they are 
choices, and it is the nature of choice to choose as we please. 
It is the nature of the objects chosen, and in which we find plea- 
sure, not the mere subjective choosing as we please, that deter- 
mines the moral character of the choice and of the man choosing. 
And he alone who loves the good as good, is a good man. 
Indeed, the argument now under consideration, obliterates not 
only all moral, but all other distinction between choices. 

nother source of plausibility in many of the statements of 
Dr Taylor, and the whole Epicurean and Utilitarian school, is 
found in the intuitive conviction of the whole human race, 
that there is, under the government of a holy God, an inviolable 
nexus between holiness and happiness, sin and misery ; and, 
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moreover, that aside from positive rewards and punishments, 
in their own nature, the one gives peace, no matter what pre- 
sent suffering it may involve; the other gives torment, no 
matter what transient pleasures it may procure. But though 
in moral beings, sin a misery, holiness and happiness, always 
mutually suppose each other, it does not follow that they are 
identical, or are so regarded, in the universal judgments of 
the race. Solidity sup colour, extension. These 
are not, therefore, identical. e rational and animal natures 
coexist in man. They are not, therefore, the same. The 
practice of holiness is the sure road to happiness. Wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness. It does not, therefore, follow 
that pleasantness, or the pursuit of it, involves all that is implied 
in wisdom. Nay, the pursuit of happiness, except in subordi- 
nation to holiness as a good to be sought in some measure for 
its own sake, is the inevitable forfeiture of it He that seeks 
his life shall lose it; he that loseth his life tor Christ’s sake 
shall find it. But those who make happiness the only good, 
often employ the same language as those who make holiness the 
supreme good, and all the more readily, since happiness follows 
moral ness, as the shadow the substance. In aid of this 
comes the petitio principit, which runs through these volumes, 
that nothing is good but happiness or the means of happiness. 
This is the very thing to be proved. It is simply assumed 
without proof. But when Dr Taylor asks, in innumerable 
forms, as if concluding all debate on these subjects, whether 
that action can be virtuous which does not seek some good, he 
asks a self-answering question. The answer is conclusive for 
his purpose, if we grant his postulate, that there is no good but 
happiness or the means thereof. But it is wholly in a circle 
and irrelevant for the purpose of panna tm the spinal prin- 
ciple of the happiness scheme, without which it falls helplessly 
and irremediably. 

The exhibition of this theory which we have thus given at 
great length in the words of its author, is its refutation. On 
its own shewing it subverts the first principles of morals, the 
intrinsic difference between virtue and vice; and enthrones a 
shifting expediency in place of eternal and immutable morality. 
All but seeking the highest happiness of the sentient universe, 
is classed among things indifferent ; good or evil not in them- 
selves, but according to circumstances. In support of this 
view, Dr Taylor refers to our Saviour’s doctrine in regard to 
the Sabbath, Matt. xii. 1-13, to prove “ that the greatest 
is to be done in all cases, notwithstanding the un 
language of particular precepts.” —Vol. i., p. 58. . The Sabbath 
is a positive institute as the time and form of its obser, 
yance. Like all positive institutes, the manner of its obser: 

VOL. IX.—NO, XXXI. B 
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vance is a thing in itself indifferent, and becomes good or evil 
according as it promotes or hinders the higher moral and im- 
mutable interests to which it is auxiliary. All this is deter- 
mined and varied, and made binding by the express command 
of God, according to his infinite wisdom. But does all this 
serve to shew that there is nothing intrinsically good or evil, 
but a benevolent or selfish purpose—that there are exceptions 
at the behest of expediency to the intrinsic obligation of vera- 
city. justice, &c.? Believe this who will 
e cannot forbear adding, that if the quality of moral action 
lies not in its nature, but its perceived tendencies, or conse- 
uences to the highest happiness or misery of sentient being, 
then it must be for ever impossible for men to know the moral 
quality of their actions further than as they are taught it by the 
authority of revelation. Says Dr Taylor: “‘ In respect to the 
most momentous agency in the universe of causes, moral 
action, he (the agent) knows what is true, what is false, what 
is good, what is“evil, according to the eternal and immutable 
nature of things. Act as he may, he acts with a just and 
adequate view and or Yara of all that need be known, 
that the great end of ing, of all existence, may be accom- 
plished or defeated.” —Vol. i., pp. 86, 37. Now this is true, if 
the moral quality of actions be intrifisic and seen to be so. 


This ee be as surely seen by the moral faculty in 


actions, as ty or colours in objects by the eye, at the first 
dawn of intelligence or moral agency. But on the supposition 
that the right ms wrong of actions oo upon their — 

uences to the iness or misery of the sentient universe, who 
of men can alee the uences near and remote of his 
conduct? Or, if it were possible for any man, at what age 
does the intellect become sufficiently developed and compre- 
hensive for this purpose? When, if ever, can moral agency 
begin on this supposition? What did Joseph’s brethren or 
Christ’s crucifiers know about the bearings of their nefarious 
deeds on the happiness or misery of the “ sentient universe?” 
They meant it for evil, but God meant it for good. Gen. lL. 20. 
Does the child, when committing the most common sin of 
childhood, and conscience-smitten for it, know or think of its 
bearings on the happiness of the sentient universe? If he did 
not know that it was wrong in itself, could he ever know that 
it was wrong at all! And what is the testimony of the uni- 
versal consciousness of men on this subject! Do they under- 
take to compute, if this were possible, the consequences of 
most actions to the happiness or misery of the sentient uni- 
verse, in order to adjudge, approve or condemn them as worthy 
or unworthy, noble or mean, right or wrong? Are veracity, 
fidelity, magnanimity, self: piety, falsehood, treachery, 
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sordidness, selfishness, estimated by this arithmetic? Would 
it ever be ible to know right or wrong, whether they were 
doing pack omg evil that might come, on such a theory. 
s+ germ puts moral action beyond the range of 
ility. 
PWe omit other comments which this scheme invites, except 
so far as they may rise collaterally in our observations — 
those modifications of Christian doctrine, urged by Dr Taylor, 
with which they are tee 
Deists and Univ ts, however, are not silenced, if this 
whole scheme be conceded; if it be granted that the Divine 
dace consists exclusively in benevolence, and that benevo- 
ence requires the utmost possible punishment of the wicked, 
both as regards intensity and duration. The question still 
arises, if the one exclusive desire of the Almighty be the high- 
est or the perfect happiness of the sentient universe, why does 
he not effect it? Taylor is not at a loss for an answer. 
He says, “ Can human ingenuity devise an answer, or even be 
authorised to say there can be any other reason, t that a 
God cannot prevent all sin, even under the con- 
ceivable system, or in other words, cannot prevent all sin for 
ever without destroying moral agency ?”—Vol. ii., p. 366. He 
more than intimates that the denial of this inability in God 
leads logically to ‘‘ Atheism, Infidelity, and Universalism.” 
Vol.i., p. 324 It might be rejoined, Why does not God make 
a delighted sentient universe, without this intractable element 
of free-agency to destroy or impair it? Or if it be said, that 
free-agency is an indispensable requisite to high and rapturous 
enjoyment, how does it a that God cannot control with- 
out destroying it? Says Taylor, “ Moral agency implies 
free-agency—the power of choice—the power to clioose morally 
wrong as well as morally right, under every possible influence 
to prevent such choice or action.”—-Vol. 1, p. 307. “Moral 
beings, under this best moral system, must. have power to sin, 
in despite of all that God can do under this system to prevent 
them ; and to suppose that they should do what they can under 
this system, viz, sin, and that God should prevent their sin- 
ning, is a contradiction and an — It may be true 
that such beings in this respect, will do what they can do—that 
is, will sin—when of course it would be impossible that God, 
other things remaining the same, should prevent their sinning 
without destroying their moral agency.”—Vol. i, pp. 821, 322. 
This, Dr Taylor es, does not limit the power of God, 
because the accomplishment of contradictions has no relation 


to er. It is not within the province of power to make two 
and two equal to five. ‘No more does it imply any deficien 
in power on his part, that he cannot prevent in supenite 
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cases, beings who can sin in despite of his power, i.e. moral 
beings, from sinning under the best moral system.”—P. 322. 

Probably this dogma of. Taylorism has contributed to its 
discredit quite as much as the ethical theory we have ex- 
amined. To solve the mystery of evil by investing man with 
a power of contrary choice, superior to divine omnipotence, is 
hardly more consonant with the feelings of devout Christians, 
than to restrict his power of choice to happiness as its object, 
and self-love as its inward motive. However demonstrative 
Dr Taylor’s argument may be, to shew that we cannot main- 
tain God’s benevolence and sincerity, unless we admit his 
inability to prevent sin in a moral system ; Christians will yet 
believe that there is some flaw in the argument, whether they 
can detect it or not. The consequences of such a principle are 
too radical and subversive of the first principles of religion, to 
allow of its being entertained at These consequences 
are— 

1. The annihilation of God’s providential government. The 
highest class of creature agents are above his control. No 
power that God can exert can prevent their acting in opposi- 
tion to his decrees. There can be no certainty or stability in 
his administration of the government of the universe. A 
single uncontrollable free agent may turn all his counsels to 
confusion, and frustrate the plans of infinite wisdom in the 
realms of providence and grace. The greatest events may often 
be t to the will, or even caprice of single persons, 
ee as well as great. No one knows how vast a net- 
work of providential events may be complicated with his most 
trivial acts. Every one can call to mind insignificant circum- 
stances which have apparently shaped his sphere and his 
— One of the dealin battles of the Revolution was 
turned in favour of the American arms, because the British 
commander chose to finish a game in which he was engaged 
before reading some despatches sent to him. Says Dr Taylor, 
“The annihilation of a single particle of matter would instantly 
cause some change throughout the material m ; nor can it 
easily be told how long before the world would rush to chaos,” 
And is not any act of a free agent more in itself and its rela- 
_ pgp aera atom ?” be, 

. On this system prayer must be, to a on extent, “empty 
breath.” All spiritual blessings, and nearly all temporal rei 
ings require some action of free moral agents, either in their 
bestowment or realization.. But these are endued with a power 
to frustrate God’s will and purpose. He is dependent upon their 
permission, which he has no power to ensure, for the privil 
of executing or conferring any good which involves their 
agency. ; : 
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- .3. On this system, it is not God who makes Christians to 
differ from other men. They make themselves to differ. The 
theory is, that God is doing all he can to make men good and 
happy, but is defeated with regard to a portion, by the exercise 
of @ power to sin, which is an over-match for all the power he 
can exercise to subdue it. Others do not so frustrate the ¢ffort 
of God to draw them to himself. To whom, then, are they 
indebted for the difference between themselves and the un- 
godly? Surely, if this theory be true, to themselves; and 
there is an end of the sovereignty of Z 
_ 4.°It is impossible on this scheme for God to work or im- 
lant holiness in the soul. It is for a power to act despite all 
od’s, power—to decide whether and on what conditions om- 
nipotence itself shall induce it to be holy. There is no room 
nor oeeveam for the creation of a new heart and right spirit 
by the immediate exercise of a divine power upon the soul. 
The work of the Spirit must be essentially like that of the 
preacher, suasory, by the objective presentation of truth and 
motives. Says Dr Taylor, discussing this subject, “The direct 
prevention of sin, or, which is the same thing, the direct 
production of holiness in moral agents by dint of omnipotence, 
is an absurdity.”"—Vol. i., p. 308. This is a great deal for a 
Christian theologian to say, but no more than this theory re- 
uires him to say. But how does such a view quadrate with 
those scriptural representations which exhibit God as creating 
a new heart, quickening those dead in trespasses and sins, as 
exerting the exceeding greatness of his power upon those who 
believe, even according to the working of his mighty power 
which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the 
dead ?—Eph. i. ii. 

5. It is obvious that this scheme involves plenary ability to 
obey God perfectly without divine grace. This is not dis- 
guised, but earnestly maintained by Dr Taylor, against what 
the church has understood to be the plain averments of the 
Bible, and every historical creed of Christendom. 

6. No man’s salvation is sure on this theory. Whatever 
may be his present strength of faith, who will dare ensure 
himself against apostasy, by virtue of any goodness within 
himself? And while he cannot ensure himself, he has a power 
within him which is liable to fall, despite all that men, angels, 
or God can do to prevent it. 

7. For thé same reason, there is no security against the fall 
and revolt of holy angels and redeemed men in heaven.* 


- * Dr Taylor argues on the supposition that the only alternative to his theory 


is, that “sin is the necessary means of the good.” This is the alterna- 
tive ted by Emmons and some New It is the 
logical alternative, if we take for our “point of departure” the utilitarian 


scheme, or Dr Taylor's form of that scheme of ethics. That “sin is the neces- 
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For these and other like reasons, this theory can never com- 
mand the faith of God’s people. No apparent conclusiveness 
of metaphysical demonstration can establish it in the face of 
those uaaeber Christian truths which it subverts. The 
judgment of the church will still be that there must be some 
flaw in thesup demonstration, whether it can be detected 
or not. Even Universalists cannot be brought to believe that 
God cannot control the acts of moral agents. If eternal pun- 
ishment can only be vindicated by such a theory, they will 
regard it as incapable of vindication. They will be confirmed 
in their soul-destro ing delusion. We doubt whether a*soli- 

instance can ound of an Atheist, Deist, or Univer- 
salist, reclaimed by means of this scheme. 

We do not, however, for a moment admit that there is even 
a respectable show of even a seeming demonstration that God 
cannot prevent, or that it may be that he cannot prevent sin, 
without the destruction of moral agency. The alleged demon- 
stration, as we have seen, is that since moral agents must have 
power to sin, to suppose them prevented from sinning, sup- 
poses them dispossessed of the power which makes them moral 
agents—which is to suppose that moral agents are not moral 
agents—a contradiction, the accomplishment of which is be- 
yond the range of power. 


This could not assume even the look of a demonstration in 
the view of one who did not overlook distinctions which Dr 
Taylor elsewhere and abundantly makes. It is one thing to 
have the power to sin in every sense requisite to moral agency 
—that is, the power to commit sin, if the agent is pleased to 
do it. It is quite another, that it should not be made certain 


sary means of good,” is for them to maintain who avow it. This is no part of — 


our theology, or of church theology, whatever individual polemics may have 
promulged. cnet % Re srrees S sea us we et te Se in 
sally woh — ding Dr Taylor’s protest that such a course not 
athe’ 


It is , however, that we should recognise what God has been pleased to 
meni on tle cohen, It is quite certain that redemption is the grandest out- 
pecny Soy the perfections and glories of God; and that it was his eternal pur- 
pose, that by the redeemed church should be made known unto the i 
and powers in heavenly places the manifold wisdom of God.— iii. 10. It 
is omen eee that redemption, and God’s declarative therein, are 
impossible without sin. Redemption from sin without sin is in 

diction. The preservation of moral agents from sinning is not a 

This may throw some light upon the divine permission of sin 

however, to clear it of all mystery. However this may be, i 

use of language to call “sin the necessary means of the greatest good.” 
cannot be good, or the means of good, which is itself evil, and evil only, an 
requires to be counteracted and frustrated in order to any whatever. 
The pollution of our pe cities is the occasion of much and philan- 
thropic self-sacrifice for its abatement. Faldo oF ge lome ge 

otherwise exist. Is this Agen ge therefore, xe sage 
cause it is the occasion of noble efforts to t, which o 

be impossible? 
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that he will not exercise this power in ing. The former 
by no means involves the latter. But unless it su the 
latter, it is unavailing to support the conclusion built upon it. 
Has not the Most High consummate powers of moral agency ? 
Yet does not the holiness of his nature make it-so certain that 
he will never do evil, that it is declared without hyperbole that 
he cannot deny himself, and that it it is impossible for him to 
lie? Are not the holy angels and glorified saints free moral 
agents? And is it not made certain that they will never sin 
without infringement of their moral agency? Will not the 
saints on earth be pa by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation without infringement of their moral agency. There 
is no contradiction, then, in supposing that it may be made cer- 
tain that a being who has the power to sin will not sin—« ¢., 
should hs pees from sinning without prejudice to his free- 
dom.* at freedom can be conceived of but that of doing or 
choosing as he pleases? Would it lend any new finish or grace 
to moral agency, to suppose him endowed with a mysterious 
uncontrollable property of doing or choosing the contrary of 
what he pleases, or would he be in any manner responsible for 
the actings of such a power—a whit more so than for the 
beatings of his pulse? And is it a contradiction that it should 
be made certain what it will please a moral agent freely to 
choose anddo? Cannot God do his pleasure among the armies 
of heaven and the inhabitants of earth without impairing their 
moral agency? At all events, what has been done, it can be 
no contradiction in the nature of things todo. The contra- 
dictions which are no objects of power,'are, in the expressive 
phrase of Dr Taylor, “ mere thought-things,” whose actual 
existence is neither possible nor conceivable. The making it 
certain that free agents will use their freedom in a given way 
is alike conceivable, possible, and actual. 

2. The ground we have taken is fully sanctioned by Dr 
Taylor himself. In arguing the universality of God’s pur- 
poses (which must inevitably be subverted by the hypothesis 
we have been refuting), he says, “ who can doubt that physi- 
cal propensities may be so strong toward a given action or 

* This whole conception of freedom, as inv in its very nature a state of 
uilibration between good and evil, aiid so a liability to contrary 
oholons a ¢ weeariael lai induction from the phenomena of 
state. It is contradictory to the normal and rational 
realized in the most moral ts. 
restored to heavenly perfection, evil 
oscillation or equipoise between sin and h 
rage co ybol paps spontaneity on the one 
in good on the other, are different ee oe same 
very fact of a poppentiy.e wrong, having 
Practical: e ball c cympon of aa lawerd 
Vidw Gus ten eh hb ettnd points made by A 
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course of action, and the motives or temptations so powerful, 
that such action will be certain? But if this may be so in one 
case, it may be in all . . . None will deny that the voluntary 
acts of the Divine Being are certain, nor that the divine nature 
is the ground of such certainty. Is it not equally undeniable, 
that there is in the nature of things a ground or reason why _ 
a being of such a nature as God chooses and acts in every in- 
stance as he does choose and act? If so, then the real ground 
or reason of the certainty of his acts is substantially the same 
with what we affirm to be the ground or reason of the cer- 
tainty of human action .. . in this respect made man in 
his own image.”—Vol. ii., p. 313. “ Every one who acts volun- 
tarily or as a free agent, knows why he acts as he does. But 
whatever be the reason why one acts in agiven manner, is the 
reason of the certainty of such action. Now that this is a 
matter of human consciousness, supersedes the necessity of 
further argument.”—Pp. $14, 315. “If it be asked what 
gives this certainty of the wrong moral action, we may, or 
may not be able to assign some one antecedent as the cause. ~ 
ground, or reason of this certainty inall cases. It may be the 
nearness of the inferior good, or it may be the peculiar vivid- 
ness of the mind’s view of it, or it may be any one of many 
other possible circumstances.”—Vol. i., p. 195. But is it not 
clear that all these antecedents which fix the certainty of 
moral action, right or wrong, are within the control of the 
Most po And so far as we can see, might they not have 
been so shaped as to prevent all sin? Is it then asked why 
he did not se it? Wedo not know. We can only say, 
* Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight! Dr 
Taylor says, “ It is vain, and worse than in vain, to cry out 
‘mystery, in answer to Atheists who plead the existence of 
evil against the being of God.” Be it so. We yet deem it 
safer, more reverent, and more likely to benefit even Atheists, 
than to deny God’s sovereign power over moral agents. 

3. Dr Taylor’s ethical scheme is utterly inconsistent with 
this alleged power to act, despite all opposing power. As has 
been abundantly shewn, it is part of this scheme that nothing 
can be an object of choice but happiness or the means of hap- 

iness, Nothing can be an ‘need: spring or source of volition 
ut self-love, or the desire of happiness. If this be so, how 
plain is it that those objects must be chosen which are deemed 
most conducive to happiness in preference to all others. Sup- 
pose two objects offered to the mind’s election. One is deemed 


more, the other less, conducive to happiness. That by which 
the former differs from the latter, therefore, is its tendency to 
happiness. According to this scheme, therefore, it must be 
chosen, or else choice is made without a motive. What be- 
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comes, then, of this stupendous power of contrary choice, with 
power to act despite all opposing power ? * 

Our readers have, of course, already seen that the plenary 
ability of sinners to perfectly keep the whole law, is implied 
and expressed in the parts of the treatise we have already 
considered. But as this is a chief feature of his scheme, to 
which in various ways other parts are subsidiary ; as the author 
deemed it indispensable to the due power of the gospel for 
parrying the cavils of sceptics and unconverted men; as he 
avows himself most unmistakeably in the statement of his own 
dogma of ability, and in denunciation of the theology of the 
whole church on this subject, his deliverances upon it deserve 


more special attention. The following passage reveals his 
mind with emphasis :— 


“ And here I am constrained to ask, whether in all this theology, 
both Catholic and Protestant, theologians, in maintaining the doc- 
trines of grace, have not extensively maintained opinions—philo- 
sophical dogmas, unscriptural principles—and held them as essential 
doctrines of the word ot God, which are palpably inconsistent with, 
and utterly subversive of, God’s authority as a lawgiver? Without 
referring to more remote incongruities on this subject, may it not be 
said to be a prevalent doctrine of the Christian church from the time 
- of Augustine, and emphatically in the two great divisions of the Re- 
formed church, known as the Calvinistic and Arminian, that ‘God 
commands what man cannot perform ;’ ‘that man by the fall lost 
all ability of will to anything spiritually good ;’ ‘that God did not 
lose his right to command, though man his power to obey?’ 
‘The error of Pelagius is, not that he maintained man’s ability to 
obey God without grace, but that man does actwally obey God with- 
out grace,”—Vol. ii., p. 112.¢ 


.. * We find at the end of a recent volume, entitled “Evil not from God,” by 
John Young, LL.D., of Edinburgh, and republished in this country by Mason 
Brothers of New York, the following note:—“ While these sheets were going 
through the press, the Bibliotheca Sacra, for last January, was shewn to me by 
a friend. Amongst others, there is an article on sin, containing a review of a 
recent work by Dr Squiers of America. That work it is my misfortune never 
to have seen. But it delights me to learn from the review that in one point, the 
impreventability of sin, Dr Squiers maintains the view which is put forth in this 
se This is a book of vastly higher ability than that w it refers to as 
authority. The theory in question has often appeared in past and has as 
often been repudiated by the church. I¢ is amusing to see 

heresies unearthed from time to time, and given forth, in all simplicity, as new 
discoveries. meeeny is it am to see Transatlantic writers, to 
obscure authors in this country, who feebly reflect the opinions which have 
alternately broached and refuted by our ablest divines for thirty years, as if they 
had been equally fortunate with ves in discovering a new principle in 
theology, and were lending to it the weight of their authority. 

+ We suspect that Pelagius would hardly have troubled himself to combat 
such a doctrine as this. Let any one study Neander’s analysis and exposition 
of the Pelagian controversy, in its doctrinal issues, and the inner spirit and aim 
of Pelagius and Augustin, and he will find himself in little doubt as to the re- 
spective sides with which our American New and Old Schools respectively class. 
See. Neander’s Church History, Torry’s translation, vol. ii., pp. 5, 64, 626. : 
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Before proceeding farther, we remark just here, 

1. The foregoing is an explicit admission, nay, charge, that 
the doctrine of man’s inability without grace to obey God, is 
and has been the settled and universal faith of the Christian 
church. It is, oe ae the fixed — ee a 
Christianity, which, if anything can, may regarded an 
treated as past dispute among Christians, and not fairly to be 
called in question, except among outsiders. 

2. Is it not absurd to assert that a doctrine is utterly subver- 
sive of God’s authority as a lawgiver, which confessedly has 
been embraced by the whole Christian church, all the good and 
holy of earth, all who have recognised and obeyed his authority 
as a lawgiver? Ought not this decisive fact to suggest to a 
considerate inquirer that he probably misconceives the doc- 
trine in its import and influence, before he ventures such 
unmitigated denunciation of it? Is not this proof that it is not 
so evidently monstrous and repugnant to the intuitive convic- 
tions of men, as he maintains ? 

3. In view of the foregoing, and other statements, we not 
only regret with his eulogist, Dr Dutton, that Dr Taylor should 
have spent so much of his, “ precious time” in trying to shew 
his orthodoxy according to the symbols of the church. Weare 
astounded at the courage which could have attempted it. . 

Dr Taylor founds much on the statement of the divine law 
as given by Christ, as “ measuring man’s duty by his ability,” 
when it says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.”—Vol. ii. p. 7. 
This argument is put in a variety of forms elsewhere. His 
plausible exegesis of this is that it requires man “ to love God 
as much as he can love him.”—P. 137, That it means all our 


capacity of love ee ee is one thing. Our abi- 


lity to direct this entire absolute capacity of love upon a par- 
ticular object for which we have a dislike, is another matter. 
Suppose that one should command another to love a neighbour 
whom he abhors with all his heart, mind, and strength. If he 
“loves him as much as he can love him,” ¢.¢., not at all, or 
slightly, does he come up to the meaning of the precept? Does 
he love him with all his heart? As we have already intimated, 
this command makes ability the measure of obligation, only so 
far as the absolute capacity of loving at all is concerned. It 
does not require men to love with angelic faculties. It re- 
quires that amount of love which he would be capable of, were 
he not disabled by his sin. But it does not ise as the 
love of all the heart, mind, and strength, such affection as a 
sinful unrenewed heart can render to God. Can the carnal 

mind, which is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
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can be, love God with all the heart, mind, soul, and strength ? 
But wherein lies its disability? Simply in its condition of 
enmity against God, i.¢., its sin. The inability of the unre- 
newed soul is its sin. God requires nothing which we could 
not. perform, if our sin did not disable us. Our sinful lusts 
enslave us. Are they their own excuse? or do they excuse 
the non-performance of duties to which we should be adequate 
without them, or do they annul God’s right to the 
discharge of such duties ? 

This inability which all Christendom asserts in its creeds, 
its literature, and still more veo | in its devotions, is sim ly 
the inability of sin to conquer extirpate itself. Of this 
inability every awakened man is intimately conscious. And 
he is no less conscious that he is culpable just in proportion to 
the rooted, invincible strength of his sinful lusts. Dr Taylor 
is authority for the principle that speculation weighs 
nothing against consciousness. But it is claimed that man is 
conscious of power to will either way as he b mare This is 
not denied. But sin lies deeper in the soul than these merely 

henomenal acts of what is here called will, even in the covet- 
ings, the lusts, desires of the flesh and the mind—the Hzarrt. 
Who does not know that he cannot expel or mortify the de- 
ceitful lusts of his soul, inordinate affection, evil concu- 
piscence, covetousness, ambition, worldliness, ungodliness, by 
merely willing to do it? that when he would do good evil is 
present with him? Who does not know that he cannot, by a 
mere act of will, or by any power within himself, or by any 
resource short of supernatural grace, fill his soul with faith, 
love, hope, and joy in God? But what Christian is insensible 
that he ought to have these feelings and affections, and that it 
is his sin to be —— or wholly destitute of them? That 
the affections and desires are not immediately under the con- 
trol of the will, is indeed admitted by Dr Taylor himself. 
Speaking of other objects besides God, he says, “man cannot 
extinguish all affection in his heart for each and all of them.” 
— Tol. i. p- 192, Indeed, his whole theory of the will implies 
its inability to overcome and extinguish that “ self-love or de- 
sire of happiness,” which, he maintains, prompts and deter- 
mines all voluntary action. But it may be said that these 
affections, which it cannot suppress, are innocent. That is 
another matter. Still it proves none the less the im ce 
of the will to control the affections, and the certainty the 
affections—the deeper seat of moral character, as we maintain 
—control the will. Let one whose soul cleaveth to the dust, 
will that his affections shall be set’ on things above. Does 
this volition set them there, propriis virtbus ? 

Dr Taylor, however, represents all the appetencies of the 
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oul which are not acts or products of will in the narrow sense 
of a power of choosing between two objects, as “ constitutional 
susceptibilities ” to good from different objects, in themselves 
void of moral character. Accordingly he says, “If it be said 
that God in regeneration gives man the power to will morally 
right, or to obey, or produces some other constitutional change 
in the mind, called a new taste or relish, diverse from right 
‘moral action, I answer, that to create any new mental power 
or property, is not to produce a new moral character, nor that 
-which necessarily ensures such a character; that such a change 
‘in man is never taught in the Scriptures; and further, the 
Scriptures have not only never taught that man is unable to 
do his duty perfectly—. ¢., to act morally right, but the con- 
trary, in the express terms of the divine law,” &c.—Vol. ii., 
p- 21. We regret that this, and all else that we have quoted 
from the first thirty pages of the second volume, is from a 
lecture, written, as the editor informs us, only six months be- 
fore his death. The words taste and relish were used by Dr 
Dwight and some others to denote what has been commonly 
‘indicated by disposition, principle, habit, or by affection and 
inclination. But they are in no sense “constitutional.” It is, no 
‘doubt, a property of the human constitution to have some tastes 
-or dispositions. But their being towards good or evil, holi- 
ness or sin, God or the world, is not “ constitutional.” Human 
nature—the human constitution—remains in its essential pro- 
perties and faculties, whether any given dispositions, which 
are accidents of it, be present or absent. d is it to be 
seriously maintained by a Christian theologian, that no such 
relish, taste, or disposition is wrought in the soul by the Holy 
Ghost in regeneration, disposing and empowering it to holy 
exercises, of affection and of choice? On what pretext can it 
be denied, in the face of those manifold declarations of Scri 

ture, which speak of God’s giving, creating a new heart, shed- 
ding abroad his love in the heart by the Holy Ghost, of his 
quickening those dead in trespasses and sins ; of our being his 
workmanship, created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works ; 
of our being born of God, born of the Spirit, &&.? Do not 
these, and innumerable other passages, assert a work of God’s 
Spirit in the soul, disposing and enabling it to obey the gospel ? 
It is to no pu to say, as our author does, that regenera- 
tion is a moral change, and therefore must be an act of the 
will of the subject of it ; that the love of God shed abroad in 
the heart is an act of the person loving, that if God works in 
us to will and to do, we will and do—Pp. 20,21. That there 
cannot be a change in our moral state which is not an act of 
our own will is the very thing to be proved, not taken for 
granted. That we love, is true; but this is in consequence of 
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God’s putting in us the disposition or heart to love. And we 
will and do what is pleasing to him, when he works in us that - 
disposition which inclines and enables us thereunto. The 
truth is, Dr Taylor and his adherents persistently confound 
regeneration and conversion—the work of God renewing the 
soul with the act of man, flowing from this renovated state, in 
which he believes, repents, turns to God, and does works meet 
for repentance. Surely when men are turned they repent. 
When God gives faith, they believe. When he begets them 
unto a lively hope, they rejoice in hope. This is something 
far higher than D: Taylor represents it—“no other than a 
change by a sinful moral being of his own moral character.” — 
P. 22. _ Nor is it, as he would have us understand, “ to trans- 
form the trees of the forest, or the stones of the street, into 
moral agents ; or to change the physical properties, or physi- 
cal laws of things created—things, including man himself, pro- 
nounced by their Creator to be very .”—P. 23. . Such 
language exposes nothing but its author's ignorance of ortho- 
dox doctrine. It is not trees or stones upon which God puts 
forth this “ working of his mighty power,” but rational, volun- 
tary, sinful, immortal men. Nor does he make them herein 
moral agents. They are such already, although “corrupt 
according to deceitful lusts.” Nor are the physical, or other 
laws of man’s being, changed. This change, though super- 
natural, is not a miracle.contravening the laws of nature; it 
is wrought in harmony with the laws of our corporeal and 
spiritual, our rational and voluntary nature. Much less does 
it change aught that God pronounced very good. It simply 
eliminates the corruption and blight with which man’s ein ee 
degraded and deformed that which God pronounced very good. 
It does not create new “constitutional” faculties which did 
not before exist-—faculties of intellect, sensibility, or will, in 
which sense Dr Taylor often uses the word “power ”—but it 
removes the moral vitiosity which disorders and depraves the 
action of these faculties, whereby they are “ indisposed, dis- 
abled, and made opposite to all good.” 

Truth is very apt to assert itself even in the thought and 
speech of those who impugn it. The doctrine of the church 
has been that sin is ollkencestiatioe: “ He that committeth 
sin — anaes of aaen willing bs wnrag gs from his 
bon even though it be a willi ndage, by Divine grace. 
Dr Taylor describes the “ selfish preference,” as “alike cease- 
less in its activity and duration.” —Vol.i., p.28. He maintains 
that the moral agent is called upon “to choose God or an 
inferior good as his portion once for all. The tra r 
does in his first act oe sin become, tpso facto, an eternal rebel 
against God.”—Vol. ii, pp. 230,231. Again: “It is true 
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indeed that the natural man, the man enthralled by rode’ 

ite and passion, discerneth not the things of the Spirit, 
neither can he know them. Such a man, under such a mental 
tyranny, must be a miserable interpreter of the lively oracles 
of God. His very intellect, by the bad dominion of this state 
of mind, is not only unfurnished with the first principles, the 
very elements of successful interpretation, but is stupefied and 
cramped as to all vigorous action on such subjects. The soul’s 
constitutional discernment is peculiarly blunted in respect to 
the beauty, and weight, and excellence of Divine realities, and 
disqualified for that perception which is necessary to give them 
their practical inflence. In this state of-sinful enthralment, 
the man cannot appreciate, nor apprehend, nor successfully 
judge of the things of God’s revelation.”—J6., p. 216. To our 
view, there is more of vital truth in this simple statement than 
in all the rest of his toilsome reasonings about ability. We 
only wonder at his life-long efforts to rear a fabric which he 
so unceremoniously strikes down at a single blow. 

Of course, the denial of native sinfulness and of all sin, until 
the age of developed moral agency, when the moral agent can 
see the consequences of his act to the happiness or misery of 
sentient being, is implied in the theories we have been consi- 
dering. But as this topic is not emphasised or elaborated in 
these volumes, we omit specific comment upon it. 

On no subject is Dr Taylor more earnest or denunciatory of 
standard theologians, than atonement, justification, and con- 
nected topics. e have already seen features of his ethical 

stem, which must of themselves undermine the doctrine ot 
the church on this subject. If there is no good but happiness 
and the means thereof, no evil but misery and the means 
thereof; if holiness has no intrinsic desert of approbation and 
favour, and sin no intrinsic demerit ; if God’s moral govern- 
ment is administered solely for the purpose of accomplishin 
the highest happiness of the universe, requiring obedience an 
prohibiting disobedience, solely as a means to this end ; if the 
mnocent, without their own consent, and the guilty might 
rightly be made to change places as to reward and punish- 
ment, provided this would enhance the ey of the sen- 
tient universe ; if justice is only a specific form of benevolence, 
—of course the very fundamental ideas on which the received 
doctrine in regard to Christ’s atonement rest, and by which 
alone it can be explained, are utterly subverted. 

We have no space for a minute examination of Dr Taylor's 
positions on this subject. His theory, with some modifications, 
is the governmental scheme introduced by the younger Edwards. 
The distinctive characteristic of this scheme is, that it treats 


the atonement exclusively as a device of state, to render the 
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of penitent believers consistent with the authority ot 

w, and the highest happiness of the universe, and not at all 
as @ provision required by the inherent turpitude and ill-desert 
of sin in discharge of the demand of justice, and the threatening 
of the law. The scheme is reasoned out mostly on the prin- 
ciples which underlie human governments, between which and 
the government of the infinite God there is a partial analogy. 
and, at the same time, an immense difference. The very idea 
of satisfaction for sin seems abhorrent to Dr Taylor, and he 
devotes pages to the denunciation of it, or rather to a ent 
of his own imagination, than to any recognised idea which this 
term is employed to indicate, He reasons that the claim of 
the law is obedience, and that this can never be satisfied in 
case of disobedience. “ It is inconceivable and impossible that 
a perfectly benevolent lawgiver should be satisfied with sin, 
and with the infliction of the legal penalty on transgressors, as 
a substitute for their perfect obedience and consequent perfect 
blesseduiess.” Vol. ii, p. 141. Is it really necessary to say, 
that it is no part of the doctrine of satisfaction that God is 
satisfied with sin? It is because he abhors it, that when it is 
committed the very rectitude of his nature impels him to 
manifest that abhorrence by visiting upon it its proper deserts 
of indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish. If it go 
unpunished, if it be treated like innocence and virtue, our 
intuitive judgment is that injustice is done, that there is a 
lesion in the moral system, a ngement of moral relations. 
The criminality of sin, of course, cannot be obliterated. The 
only possible compensation or reparation of the evil of it is 
punishment. This justice demands. Without it, it is unsa- 
tisfied. So the law—the articulate expression of eternal 
justice—is not satisfied with sin; but if sin be committed, it 
is unsatisfied without the infliction of the penalty it denounces. 
This punishment the sinner owes to the law and justice of 
God—to him and his kingdom, wronged by his sin. So it is 
due from him. He deserves it. So itis to him. The claim 
of justice is satisfied with its infliction, and with nothing else ; 
certainly not with the sin which deserves it. So it is styled a 
debt—4. ¢., a thing due. Satisfaction in this sense is rendered 
when this penalty is discharged, either by the offender or a 
satisfactory substitute. These conceptions harmonise with 
the representations of Scripture. It tells us of every trans- 
gression receiving its just recompense of reward, Heb. ii. 2; 
that it is a righteous thing in to recompense tribulation 
to them that trouble his people, 2 Thess. i. 6; that he will re- 
compense—that he will repay fury to his enemies, Isa. lix. 18 ; 
vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord, Rom. xii. 19. 
If such language does not import the intrinsic ill-desert of sin, 
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and that God will visit upon it the penal recompense which is 
its due, then it seems to us impossible for language to express 
these ideas. 

Consonant with this is the constant representation in the 
scriptures of the intent and effect of Christ’s death. They 
tell us that he suffered the just for the unjust ; that for the 
transgression of God’s people he was stricken; that he bare 
our sins, and became sin and a curse for us; that he purchased, 
redeemed, ransomed us with his own blood. If these phrases 
do not import that he bore the punishment, and discharged 
the obligation to, or debt of suffering, which our sin had in- 
curred, then how can language do it? And why did he this? 
“ That God might be sust, and yet the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus.” Dr Taylor allows himself to say, more 
than once, that the punishment of sin on account of its in- 
trinsic demerit, or for any purpose except the promotion of 
happiness, is “‘ beyond the capacity of infernal malice.” —V ol. 
ii., p. 278. And is it “more than infernal malice” to render 
to sin its just recompense of reward? If it be wicked to 
punish sin for its intrinsic demerit, can it be right to punish 
it for the public good—to do that which is in itself evil, that 
good may come. 

But not only does Dr Taylor say that God cannot be satis- 
fied with sin, which, in the sense of approving it, we know to 
be impossible ; he indicates that God cannot be “ satisfied with 
such results of a moral government,” as are finally developed 
under the present administration ; that sin “impairs his bless- 
edness ;” that he has been “ crossed and thwarted in this 
highest, greatest design, by sin.” —Jb. pp. 142, 146, 147. We 
shrink from this limitation of the power and blessedness of 
God. Our God hath done whatsoever he pleased—his counsel 
shall stand and he will do all his pleasure. Even the Eternal 
Son, after all the crying and tears of his earthly agony, shall 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisrreD. He is blessed 
over all, for ever. Even to dwell at his right hand, is to re- 
ceive the fulness of joy evermore. What! are the grasshoppers 
of earth, the nations that are less than nothing and vanity, to 
thwart the designs and impair the blessedness of their er? 
Is this the God of the Bible, and our God? 

Dr Taylor thus portrays the orthodox scheme of atonement 
and justification : 

“Tt maintains that God, in his sovereign supremacy and right, 
constitutes a mystical union between Christ and the elect, whereby 
they are one moral person! That in consequence of this constituted 
union, God imputes the sins of the elect to Christ, and in his suffer- 
ings and death inflicts the legal penalty of their sins on him ; that 
he also imputes the righteousness. of Christ to them ; that by these 
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acts of imputation and mystical union, the sins of the elect become 
as really the sins of Christ as if he had committed them, and the 
righteousness and obedience of Christ become as really the right- 
eousness and obedience of the elect as had they rendered it ; that 
thus every justified sinner is iy a and considered and treated, 
not merely as if he had, but as having ely and truly—in re ipsa— 
in his own person never sinned, but perfectly obeyed the divine law ; 
and thus every justified sinner having in actual verity fully met and 
satisfied and sustained every claim of law and justice, can merito- 
riously claim, before God, justification and eternal life.”—Vol. ii, 
pp. 155, 156. 

Dr Taylor is unsparing in his invectives against the scheme 
above misstated. He speaks of “sovereign acts of necromancy, 
called constituting a mystical union, imputation,” p. 173 ; of 
“the mystical absurdity of imputing eg thereby making the 
righteousness or obedience of one subject of law, which could 
only satisfy the claim of law on himself, the righteousness or 
obedience of others,” p. 144; of its making “known phan- 
tasms realities, and known realities phantasms.” “Can an 
all-perfect lawgiver by sovereign prerogative make eternal 
truth falsehood, and eternal falsehood truth? Can he by sheer 
despotic authority set at defiance, transmute, abolish every 
principle of eternal immutable rectitude, and substitute its 
opposite in the actual administration of his government? Can 
he by his mere sic volo make myriads of beings one being, and 
yet each to retain his personal individuality—make one per- 
fectly holy being to deserve the legal penalty only due to these 
sinful myriads, and make these sinful myriads perfectly right- 
eous by the perfect righteousness of one, regard such an exploit 
and its effects as a reality, proceed to adjudicate the retribu- 
tions of eternity on the basis of such transmutations, and yet 
reign in the glory of his justice and in the majesty of his 
authority ?” 

“Some may think that to ascribe such views and opinions 
to wise and good men requires an apology. . . . Ihaveno 
apology to make for these representations, except my own full 
conviction of their truth.”’"— Pp. 160, 161. By these weapons, 
and the stereotyped cavil that if the penalty of sin be dis- 
charged by Christ, there is no grace in the forgiveness of the 
sinner, twisted into manifold forms, and hurled with remorse- 
less violence at the explicitly enounced doctrine of the symbols 
of the church, and as we think may be easily shewn, of Scrip- 
ture—the mystical union of believers with Christ, the impu- 
tation of his righteousness to them and of their sins to him 
are assailed. Our principal object is to shew Dr Taylor’s atti- 
tude and animus unmistakeably. While anentire article or 
volume might easily be written in reply to his extended ar- 
guments, our limits constrain us to the briefest possible refu- 
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tation. This will be for the most part accomplished by cor- 
recting his mi ntations of the scheme on which he heaps 
such cabeimand hbeed 

1. He says that the mystical union he ao ape makes Christ 
and believers “one moral person.” If this phrase is used 
literally, the word moral is a pleonasm. A n ex vi 
termini is a moral being; but what is charged is that “ mysti- 
cal union” involves the contradiction that a plurality of persons 
are made numerically one person. What author or authors 
may have humnmssiarde § Christ and his people to be one person 
we know not—although we recollect some phrases quite 
analogous in Crisp and other Antinomian extremists—but we 
do not now remember such enpresse ved in standard divines or 
confessions. If used at all by standard theologians, it is used 
in a metaphorical, not a literal, sense—a use for which we 
have the authority of Dr Taylor himself, in an analogous but 
much weaker case of mutual relationship, He says, “as a 
matter of convenience in the use of lan , We may conceive 
of the public or a community as a mo n.’—Vol. ii, 

266. Surely no Christian will deny that the union between 
Christ and his people is more intimate and profound than 
that between the members of a civilcommunity. And suppose 
that the advocates of mystical union had been unfortunate in 
their illustrations, is this more than what often happens with 
regard to important truths, or does it in any manner impair 
the overwhelming proofs of such union? There is not merel 
the natural union in that he took part of our nature of flesh 
and blood, and is our brother ; not merely the federal union 
whereby he stipulates for us as our surety, and with us that 
whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life; there is the mystical union.constituted by the 
Holy Spirit, which dwelt in him without measure, dwelling 
in and vitalising his people with a spiritual life, common to 
him and them, so that he that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit: Christ is our life; he liveth in us; we are quickened 
together with him; he is the vine, we are the branches; he 
the head and we his body, yea, members of his body, his flesh, 
and his bones. One form in which it is shadowed forth, is 
the marvellous union of husband and wife, whereby “they 
two become one flesh.” Let those who will stigmatise this 
mystical union between Christ and his church asa “ —— 
absurdity,” it is the -well-spring of our salvation and the life 


of our life: to us it is a great mystery. We speak concerning 
P 


Christ and his church. h. v. 32. 

2. Dr Taylor sets forth that imputation implies that the 
“sins of the elect become the sins of Christ as really as had 
he committed them,” and in like manner the righteousness 
and obedience of Christ become those of the elect. This lan- 
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guage may mean more or less; but it is fitted and probably 
designed to convey the impression that imputation implies the 
pote poe i po the moral acts - i — whether 
or evil, of one person become those of another person ; 
or are regarded and considered as those of another Dp in- 
herently. Now is it necessary to iterate for the thousandth 
time, that imputation means to reckon to the account, as a 
ground of judgment and treatment, not the transfer or infusion 
of personal qualities? Let any one examine his Bible from 
beginning to end, and he will find that the word impute 
always has and must have this meaning, and the words trans- 
lated impute, are sometimes translated by the equivalent 
terms, “ count,” “reckon to the account of.” “ Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” Does not 
“impute ” here speak its own meaning, which is not to trans- 
fer or infuse, but reckon to the account of? “The blessedness 
of the man unto whom the Lord impateth righteousness with- 
out works.” Does this mean the communicativn of inherent 
righteousness? Or does it not mean, most indubitably, reckon 
righteousness to his account as ¢ basis of judicial treatment ? 
Whose or what righteousness? The man’s own? How then 
can it be without works? Is it no righteousness at all? This 
is the contrary of what is affirmed. What is it then but the 
righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all, and upon all them that believe—that obedience of one 
by which many are made righteous? That righteousness of 
one which is to all men (who believe) for justification of life ? 
This does not make his righteousness ours, morally or in- 
; yet rece sony Se en Soe reward, or as a ground 
of justification. As ight it be said, when a surety pays 
the debt of his principal, either that the money with which it 
is discharged is the money of the ages ey or that it is not 
counted to him as a discharge of his debt; or that when a 
father pays a fine which his son has incurred by crime, and 
procures his discharge, the son really paid it, because it is 
reckoned to his account as if he had paid it; that thus 
“known phantasms are made realities, and known realities 
are made phantasms.” Imputation in the above sense is 
plainly and undeniably t in the Scriptures, word and 
thing. In this sense and no other, it is taught in our Pro- 
. testant confessions, and by standard theologians. In this 
sense the thing enters into the faith, the spiritual life of the 
church, and is the foundation of her hope, whatever may 
become of the word. With a grief which we cannot express 
do we find the teachers of the teachers in Israel tasking 
powers worthy of a nobler service, to impugn and defame it. 
And the demonstration from Scripture in to the im- 
putation of the sins of believers to Christ is no less cogent. 
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It is certain that he bare the sins of many ; that knowing no 
sin he became sin for us ; that on him was laid the iniquity 
of us all. How? By becoming morally sinful, or having our 
sins transfused into him, so that he partook of their moral 
taint and pollution? This will not be said. How then, un- 
less they were reckoned to his account as a ground of his 
bearing their penalty in our place? Is it said this is unjust? 
So it would be, unless done with his full and free consent. 
Is it said;as Dr Taylor maintains, that it is even then unjust 
to punish him as ill-deserving? So it would be, if he were 
punished as morally ill-deserving. But if he assumes to him- 
self voluntarily another’s just obligation to punishment, out 
of love to him, what then? Or if this be assailed as unjust, 
what shall be said of the scheme substituted in its mond 
wherein all this fearful anguish, at which earth shuddered and 
the heavens darkened, was inflicted without regard to any sin 
inherent or imputed? If that is injustice, is not this the 
climax of injustice? But we cannot follow these tortuous 
cavils. The controversy is not with us, but with the word of 
God. Thither we remand the adversaries of imputed right- 
edusness. Besides, whoever else may offer the old Socinian 
objection, that in this scheme innocence and sin change 
places, it is not for those who maintain the doctrine of ex- 
pediency, who ask, as we have already seen, and in a way 
which implies the absence of doubt, if “absolute and universal 
misery would follow, unless the innocent wére to be punished, 
would it not be right to make innocence, now become the 
true and necessary cause of such results, the ground of punish- 
ment?” And are such theologians to charge the doctrine that 
Christ suffered penally, as voluntarily standing in the law- 
place of his people, and for their sins as having taken them 
upon himself, with confounding moral distinctions ? 

It will be said by some, that this explanation of imputation 
assimilates it essentially with the views of those who deny it, 
since they hold that sinners are treated as if they were 
righteous for Christ’s sake. But the ground of the treatment 
is very different in the two cases. Imputed righteousness is 

uite different from mere putative or imaginary righteousness. 
t is a real righteousness reckoned to us, of which we have 
the eternal benefit. Trusting in this, we build on a sure 
foundation. On this our salvation rests secure, without in- 
fringement of the law, justice, or holiness of God, but sup- 
ported by these as well as by his love and a In the 
other case, it is founded neither on our own vig usness, 
nor the righteousness of another imputed to us. It is in con- 
flict with the law and justice of God, which are both un- 
satisfied. In the one, mercy and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other. In the other 
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we have the mercy and the peace, but where is the truth and 
the righteousness? But can there be a doubt, which sets the 
strongest foundations of mercy and peace, or to which a trem- 
bling sinner will most joyfully commit his perishing soul ? 

As to the objection, that if justice is satisfied, there is no 
grace in the sinner’s on, put in endless forms, it has been 
answered a thousand times. It was mercy that provided a 
ransom for him, so that he could be saved without infringe- 
ment-of justice. Is it any the less mercy, because at a stu- 
pendous sacrifice it saves its object, without compromising the 
perfections, the law, the glory of God? Although it becomes 
righteous and just in God, to exercise forgiving mercy towards 
those for whom Christ has purchased it, and to whose faith he 
has stipulated it ; is God any the less gracious because he is 
just, while he justifieth him that believeth in Jesus? Is grace 
any the less grace because it “ reigns through righteousness ?” 
On this subject it is enough to quote from a document once, 
if not now required to be subscribed by the Professor of The- 
ology in Yale College, a passage, nearly every sentence of 
which expresses what is vigorously impugned in these vo- 
lumes :—“ Christ by his obedience and death did fully dis- 
charge the debt of all those that are justified, and did by the 
sacrifice of himself in the blood of his cross, undergoing in 
their stead the penalty due unto them, make a proper, real, 
and full satisfaction to God’s justice in their behalf ; yet, in- 
asmuch as he was given by the Father for them, and his obe- 
dience and satisfaction accepted in their stead, and both freely, 
not for anything in them, their justification is only of free 
grace, that both the exact justice and rich grace of God might 
be glorified in the justification of sinners.”—Confession o 
Faith of the Chu of Connecticut, adopted at Saybroo 
A.D. 1708, chap. xi., 3. 


Here the whole Deity is known, 
Nor dares a creature guess, 

Which of the glories brightest shone, 
The justice or the grace. 


Dr Taylor objects to this scheme, that accordin to it “the 
sinner can meritoriously claim before God, justification and 
eternal life.” On the strength of whose merits? His own? 
Never. It is the merits of Christ then. Can any but a 
Socinian fairly complain of this? Or will any evangelical 
theologian venture to do it? But it is “a claim.” How, 
and in what sense? Is it anything else than a claim founded 
on the merits of Christ, and in view thereof warranted to every 
believer by the infallible promise of God? And may not we 
poor sinners “lay this humble claim” for the salvation of 
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Christ? If we may not, then woe is us—we are for ever 
without hope ! 

And what does Dr Taylor give us as a refuge from sin and 
the curse, in place of the strong tower which he would de- 
molish? In order to escape the judicial relations of Christ’s 
atonement, and consequent imputation, much of the second 
volume is devoted to proving that the law of God isa “rule 
of action but not of judgment.” What sort of a law is that 
which is not a rule of ju nt? Is it any law at all, or mere 
advice? Says Dr Taylor, “any view of God’s sovereignty, of 
mystical union, of imputation or atonement, which separates 
from God’s perfect law, its penal sanction in respect to a trans- 

r, annihilates that law for the tra r’s benefit.” — 

ol. ii., p. 172. What hope then remains for the r, 
unless that penalty can be rr by an Almighty sub- 
stitute and surety? This and all other merely governmental 
schemes say that Christ’s sufferings serve the same purpose in 
the support of law and government, which would be answered 
by the eternal punishment of penitent believers; and that 
hence the sin of the latter can be remitted. But does not 
this separate “God's perfect law from its penal sanction in 
respect to the transgressor?”’ And how do Christ’s sufferings 
sustain the violated law, unless they vicariously discharge the 
justified sinner’s obligations to the law? The “absurdities and 
contradictions” of every kind, which Dr Taylor so lavishly 
charges upon the church theology, find their true home and 
birthplace in his own. 

There are various other eccentric theories Advanced by Dr 
Taylor, which appear to be maintained chiefly for the purpose 
of giving consistency to his cardinal doctrine, that benevolence 
as the means of promoting happiness is the only virtue ; and 
that the penalty of endless punishment for sin is defensible, 
because benevolence requires the visitation of the highest pos- 
' sible misery upon sin as the antagonist of the greatest happi- 

ness. N othing less would prove God’s benevolence ; hence 
his fitness to reign ; hence prove his authority and establish 
his das Science Punishment, we are taught, consists exclu- 
sively in natural evil or suffering, and the utmost possible de- - 
gree of it—Vol. i, p. 160, e¢ seg. Therefore spiritual death 
is not penal. Neither is temporal death, even under a legal 
dispensation, va as it is a beginning and constituent part 
of eternal woe.—Vol. ii., p. 225, et seg. A long disquisition is 
written to shew that no civil punishment except death is a 
legal sanction.—P. 367, et seg. The robber who is punished, 
but not capitally, “is considered and treated as essentially an 
obedient subject. He is not considered as actuated by a prin- 
ciple hostile to the welfare and existence of the state, nor as 
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disobedient to the supreme law of the state —P. 377. The 
only degrees of punishment which this system admits, result 
from the varying capacity of the subject, not from variations 
in the positive infliction of penalty proportioned to varying 
demerit.—Vol. i., p. 163. 

These and other like crudities, ground out by subtle logic 
from one-sided premises, we must leave to dispose of them- 
selves. It is this process of twisting familiar words and 
phrases, which bear an established and recognised meaning, 
to be the vehicles of his peculiar philosophy, which has caused 
much of the difficulty and embarrassment felt by so many in 
understanding Dr Taylor’s system. The words justice, due, 
right, wrong, penalty, legal sanction, good, &c., are illustra- 
tions of this, some of them ‘bei subjected to an. elaborate 
process of this kind. The difficulty did not arise from any 
studied reticency, or politic reserve, or from his having an 
esoteric as distinguished from his exoteric system. Our 
quotations shew, what was so evident to all who knew him, 
that he was perfectly frank and outspoken in his opinions. 
_ There is no difficulty in understanding his system, for those 
who are capable of apprehending tenuous distinctions and ab- 
stract trains of thought. 

We think the foregoing analysis of his system makes it 
sufficiently evident why, since it first flowered out in a sudden 
promise of triumph, it has been steadily withering and dying 
out of the theological life of our country. As an antidote to 
the rationalistic revolt of Universalists, Unitarians, and un- 
believers generally, against the gospel of God, it is itself too 
rationalistic. It concedes too much, and endorses too many 
of their objections to the evangelical system. Instead of dis- 
arming them, it puts weapons into their armoney: Rational- 
ism not yield to a lower potency of itself. It rather feels 
itself endorsed and largely invigorated by the new theology 
and, instead of conceding to it, boasts of it as a substanti 
victory. 

Apologetics constitute an impertent side of theology. Still, 
they are only its outworks. eir proper function is to shew 
that the Bible is the word of , and, as such, entitled to 
implicit faith and obedience. It may also very properly be 
shewn, that what is thus revealed is worthy of God, and suited 
to man. But when we proceed as if we were bound to dispose 
of all philosophic and sceptical cavils, the rationalistic mind 
of unbelief is satisfied, and to rationalise the gospel till this 
result is achieved, we attempt what is a sheer impossibility, 
unless we explain away the Gospel itself. We let ourselves 
down from the high vantage-ground of speaking, by divine 

* See Ellis’s Half-century of the Unitarian Controversy. 
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authority, truth which commends itself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God, to the level of mere disputants, 
with the sceptical understanding which will never want the 
sagacity to put questions a great deal faster than anybody can 
answer them. ooo of conquering eine by the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God, piercing the heart 
and conscience of adversaries, we lay aside our divine armour, 
and go to making terms with them in their own way. The 
dilutions and modifications of the clear teachings of Scrip- 
ture, for the purpose of conciliating sceptics, have often emas- 
culated it and invigorated them. hen divines sink the 
authoritative in the apologetic aspect of Christianity, nothing 
is gained—much is lost. We may well ask in regard to some 
of these attempts, that “Christianity be defended from its 
defenders.” é reateoe 
This system has been steadily losing ground among evange- 
lical Christians, because it rationalises some of the first moral 
truths and Christian doctrines into forms that antagonise with 
the moral and Christian consciousness. This has been all the 
more so, as the precise points of collision between this system . 
and the older theology have come to be more fully developed, 
defined, and apprehended in this consciousness. The resolvin 
all good, all right, into happiness and the means thereof, an 
all our inward impulses to action ultimately into self-love, 
contradicts, and even nauseates, not merely the Christian, but 
the moral consciousness. The assertion of plenary ability, the 
denial of any inability which is not innocent, conflicts with 
the most constant and intimate experience of the Christian, 
and with manifold representations of the word of God, which 
are written, sealed, witnessed on the heart, in that experience. 
The notion that creatures, by virtue of moral agency, are, or 
are liable to be, an overmatch for the Almighty, shocks eve 
reverent feeling, and unsettles: the very foundations of onthe 
dence in the stability of his throne, and the security of his 
people and kingdom. The pillars of heaven tremble. The 
Christian knows that the roots of his sin and of his spiritual 
life strike deeper/than the mere choices of the will—into the 
desires, covetings, affections, and latent dispositions of his 
soul; and that all achievements of his mere power of choice 
are perfunctory and unreliable. And he knows that it is in a 
Saviour who has borne our sins, and taken their curse upon 
him, in whose righteousness he can stand, and in whose life, 
by mysterious union to him, he lives, he has peace, hope, holi- 
ness, and strength—the resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting. Ingenious tirades and hair-splitting cavils against 
mystical union and imputation are constantly losing the re- 
spect of Christian people. We anticipate, therefore, that the 
publication of these lectures will accelerate and consummate 
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the downfall of the peculiar system they advocate. We say 
this in no disparagement of their power, acuteness, and even 
eloquence. They shew all these in a degree even unexpected. 
It is not because they lack ability fully commensurate with 
the author’s fame, but because they reveal clearly and beyond 
a peradventure what his system is. That system, clearly a 
prehended, the church never has accepted, and never will 
accept. These volumes will justify, confirm, and invigorate the 
immovable opposition which has so long and decisively arrayed 
itself against Taylorism, 

Much more it is in our hearts to say on this subject, but 
stern necessity forbids. We will only add, that there are 
many passages in these lectures in the line of practical appli- 
cation, which are not only highly eloquent, but just. Some of 
these are majestic and alluring representations of the love of 
God, fitted to soften hearts of stone. Even in these we miss 
that fulness of Christ, which wells up from the theology he 
rejects. They are mostly, however, passages directed to Deists, 
Universalists, and godless philanthropists, who feign for them- 
selves a God too tenderly benevolent to punish sin, and who 
ignore or repudiate judgment and eternal retributions. Much 
sentimentalism and “ rose-water philanthropy” are expressed 
with graphic power, and sstebel with indignant eloquence. 


The terrors of the Lord, with other lines of moving appeal, are 
arr with power before the ungodly and thoughtless. It 


would give us pleasure, if we had room, to transfer some of 
these s to our pages; but they are passages having no 
special relation to his philosophic or theological ) apr ieee 
They would at least be quite as fully developed from the sys- 
tem he impugns. They are not the new things, which are not 
true; but the true things, which are not new. To these we 
could wish he had devoted himself, instead of developing a 
new philosophy of moral government by which to explain 
them. Here lies the fontal source of his errors. And so must 
it ever be with our human excellency of speech or wisdom. 
One word which the Holy Ghost speaketh—one ray of divine 
light shot by him into our sin-darkened souls—is worth more 
than all that wisdom by which the world never knew God. 

We have believed, therefore have we spoken ; plainly in- 
deed, but with all that respect for the dead which is consistent 
with fidelity to the living, and to that, in our view, inesti- 
mably precious truth, which is attacked in these as our 
readers have seen, in no soft or honeyed phrase. Taylor 
has passed beyond these conflicts, and is not under our review. 
His works are now given to the — for the purpose of 
moulding its opinions. They are of course on the same foot- 
ing as other publications, amenable to the bar of impartial 
and faithful criticism. They compel the defence of what they 
assail. 
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Arr. I1.—The Atonement in its relations to Law and Moral 
Government ; by the Rev. Apert Barnes, Parry and 
McMillan : Philadelphia, 1858. 


Tuts book, as the author states, is the result of his best 
efforts to meet difficulties on the great doctrine of the Atone- 
ment—difficulties which have occurred to himself, and much 
perplexed him ; and it has been published with the laudable 

esire of relieving other minds beset with like embarrassments. 
It is a book on law, written by one who had, in early life, in- 
tended to enter the legal profession, and is dedicated to a 
lawyer of high repute. 

e class of persons who are sup to encounter the dif- 
ficulties which it is the design of the book to remove, are 
presumed to be conversant with law, and of a philosophic or 
sceptical turn of mind. The claims of this class to the stand- 
ing of philosophers may be more readily estimated, after a 
consideration of their reputed difficulties. 

It seems strange that the author should have felt himself 
under any obligation to apologise for dealing so much in law, 
as if he were travelling beyond his profession in attempting 
the discussion of legal principles. His + eens object demanded 
the examination of legal principles, and his theme, if rightly 
apprehended, is a matter of law from beginning to end. Of 
such importance is the apprehension of this truth, that the 
man who has failed to discover it, has failed to discover the 
Gospel. That this book is chargeable with this tremendous 
oversight, notwithstanding its title-page, will appear in the 


uel. 
The plan of the book is, for the author's purpose, a very 
judicious one. In the first place, we are presented with cer- 
tain difficulties which are said to embarrass philosophic minds 
in the investigation of the Christian doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. These difficulties are followed by a statement of the 
objects which an atonement is intended to secure. Then, in 
as many consecutive chapters, the author argues the proba- 
bility, necessity, and nature of the Atonement. Having thus 
determined what the Atonement ought to be, he proceeds to 
confirm his own independent conclusions from the Bible. 
This, with a chapter on the extent of the Atonement, com- 
rising an argument conducted on the same principle (of first 
termining what the Scriptures ought to teach, 1f they ane 
to be received by men, and then citing a ales 4 pen con- 
firmatory passages in support of the sentence , COn- 
cludes the whole. f 
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As the principle stated in the last sentence is a fundamental 
one with the author—one which has given direction to ail 
his investigations in connection with the great theme of this 
book, and has manifestly ruled and determined his mind in 
all the conclusions herein recorded; it must be a matter of 
oer interest to ascertain whether this h ceri le be valid. 

@ question to be determined is simply this—Are we able, 
independently of Revelation, to determine what a revelation 
must reveal and teach? This brings up the well-known and 
very important question—What is the province of Reason in 
matters of faith? It would prevent a great deal of confusion 
in the consideration of .this question, if those who discuss it 
were to observe the distinction between a judge and the law 
which guides and governs him in his decisions. The potentia 
psa be distinguished from the norma judicandi. 
The confounding of these two things usually leads to the ex- 
altation of the lamp of human reason—the light of nature, 
into a standard whereby the word of God is vy vs tested, and 
approved or condemned. It is one thing to approach the 
sacred volume with an apprehending power in order to learn ; 
another, and a very different thing, to draw near with an in- 
dependent revelation of our own, in order to judge of the 
matter that volume contains. It is one thing to ascertain the 


sense of a given gu mypry as laid down in the Holy Scrip- 


tures, another to judge of the truth of that proposition, and 
to sentence upon it, in accordance with an outside and 
independent He who approaches the word of life 
for the latter purpose must be y lacking in that grace of 
humility which is one of the leading traits in the character of 
those who have received Christ as their prophet. 

It is true that right seen Ss eg in matters of faith, a 
judicium. contradictionis ; and if an iverance i 
to be a m from God, were found to vena eae 
tion of an y authenticated communication, whether 
that communication have come through the medium of nature, 
or of revelation, the reputed message were to be rejected. 
But this is a different doctrine from that which would have 
us receive the word of God upon the ground of its agreement 
with our own views. What is this latter, but an attempt to 
establish our faith, not in the power of God, but in the 
wisdom of man ? 

The principle, therefore, is wrong. It is wrong first to de- 
termine what God is, and then to come to the Bible to confirm 
our doctrine. What are we—creatures who have opened our 

es upon the teeming wonders of a wondrous universe, some 

irty or years ago, and have spent the greater 
part of this period in correcting errors into which we have 
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been continually falling—what are we, that we should attempt 
to solve, on principles of law, as received by men, the central 
mystery of redemption, only drawing on the Bible in support 
of our foregone conclusions? It may be right and wise to 
speak to them that know law in legal phrase, and to discuss 
with such the principles of law may be eminently judicious ; 
but if in the doing of this right and laudable thing, we intro- - 
duce principles determining the very nature of the Atone- 
ment, and draw upon Scripture merely for confirmation, we 
assume an attitude towards the word of God, which must be 
exceedingly offensive to its Author. 

As already charged, this principle has controlled the author 
of this book from the beginning to the end of his work. This 
is no mere inference, though it were a most warrantable one, 
from the spirit and method of the entire discussion. It is an 
avowed principle. (See pages 320, 321, &c., and the author’s 
work on Slavery and the Church, pages 37, 186.) Indeed, 
the proof may be found in almost any page of the present vo- 
lume. Whether he is reasoning with lawyers, or discussing 
with theologians, the most important points connected with 
this subject, he invariably settles the whole matter by an 
appeal.to reason—as a j and rule—confirming only occa- 
sionally by a reference to Scripture. 

From the fundamental and determining principle of the 
book, we proceed to notice some of the reputed difficulties 
which philoso hic minds are said to encounter in the investi- 
gation of the Scripture doctrine of the Atonement. The first 
of these is given in the form of a presumptive objection, 
against the doctrine of pardon through the substituted suffer- 
ings of the innocent for the guilty. In human governments, 
it is alleged, no such arrangements are adopted—none such 
would be allowed. Pardon is extended only where there is 
danger of severity—where the trial may not have been fair— 
where there are some mitigating considerations, either in the 
character of the individual, or in some circumstance connected 
with the commission of the offence. Where such reasons are 
not found, pardon is never granted among men—where such 
reasons do not exist, the offender languishes in prison, or dies. 

Thus it is with men; and therefore—Therefore what? 
What, we ask, must be the conclusion of a philosophic mind 
as to the Divine administration? Why, simply this, that God 
would never pardon one whom he had found guilty. The 
very circumstances under which, as stated by this philosopher, 
human governments never extend mercy, are, without an ex- 
ception and in perfection, found wherever God judges and 
condemns. As a philosopher, then, such ought to be his con- 
clusion. But such it is not. When he comes to speak of the 
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Divine Government, he introduces a new principle, viz., that 
God can extend pardon where it ought to be extended, with- 
out bias, or danger either of error or of evil. This may 
with some men for philosophy ; but it appears to us, that from 
the analogy in question the conclusion of a truly philosophic 
mind would have been exactly the reverse of the dictam ere 
so quietly and complacently assumed. Human governments, 
we are told, never pardon except “ where the law in its ope- 
rations is too severe,” “where there are mitigating circum- 
stances in the case, of which the law in its regular operations 
cannot take cognisance,” or “where the offender ggghifests 
such a spirit of penitence, that the interests of justice will not 
suffer by his release.” Now as there can be no error in judg- 
ing where God is judge, and no severity in the operation of a 
righteous law administered by a righteous Sovereign, and con- 
sequently no mitigating circumstances in any case where that 
law has been broken and that Sovereign offended, and as tears 
of penitence (if such could be found) are not the balm for in- 
jured justice, how could a philosopher come to any other con- 
clusion than that God would neverpardon sin? How, in view 
of these unquestionable truths, could he ever glide into the 
persuasion that there are cases where pardon should and 
ought to be extended? The idea is an unphilosophic assum 
tion, unwarranted by the premises. A fair comparison of the 
two administrations, the human and the divine, would have 
shut up this reputed philosopher to the dreadful alternative 
of eternal wrath. Hai he not been kindly furnished with a 
new principle in the second member of the comparison, he 
might have seen that where an omniscient and righteous 
Judge, administering a law which is holy, and just, and good, 
pronounces a man guilty, pardon, so far as human reason can 
discover, is for ever impossible. Blessed be God, there is par- 
don—pardon for the chief of sinners; but the scheme. by 
which it is secured, and in which it hath been disclosed, is 
one which human wisdom in its highest efforts has never con- 
ceived—one which exhibits the manifold wisdom of God. The 
glad tidings that God can be just, and yet the justifier of the 
ungodly, have come to our ears, not from the lips of earth’s 

sRedeghun, but from the lips of men inspired * the Holy 
host. 

The principle which forms the very kernel of the second 
chapter, viz., that there has everywhere been a deep-seated 
conviction that pardon should in certain cases be extended to 
the guilty—a principle which the author of this book adopts, 
and applies to the case of the sinner and the divine adminis- 
tration—is a most dangerous one. It will be seen that it is 
but the echo of the first presumptive objection, as it is, indeed, 
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the all-pervading idea of the book. The impression produced 
on the mind of any careful reader must be this—that if the 
divine government would avoid the ce of harshness 
and severity, sin must be pardoned, the Atonement is the 
ient by which, with a due regard to the interests of the 
universe, this can be done. This is the sum and substance, 
the beginning, middle, and end of the whole matter. — 
- Now if this principle be true—if it be true that 
ought in certain cases to be extended to the guilty, we would 
like to know how in such cases salvation can be ascribed to 
the good pleasure of God, or to the exceeding riches of his 
grace. Such cases would certainly seem not to be included 
in those specified by the apostle, Ephes. i. and ii., for he refers 
the predestination, election, and actual redemption of all con- 
cerned, to the good pleasure of the will of , and assigns, 
as the ultimate end, the manifestation of His own 
grace. But if justice could not be exercised against the guilty, 
without reflecting upon the divine administration, represent- 
ing it as “harsh, tyrannical, severe,” where was there any 
room for good or choice? How, we ask, could a 
scheme to which the diyine government was com in 
order to avoid the appearance of cruelty, ever be to the praise 
of the glory of God’s grace? Such a scheme might reflect 
honour upon those high intelligences whose moral sentiments, 
ex or entertained, compelled the adoption of it ; but 
one hymn of praise it could never evoke, either from the sub- 
jects of redemption, or the angel hosts who rejoice before the 
throne. In fact, the doctrine is so subversive of the whole 
economy of grace, and so d to the divine character, 
that sa aecomiaiaa rat 5° 9 it. saab 
On ese preliminary objections of repu ilosophers, 
we would remark once for all, that the fundamental assump- 
tion of them is false. They assume that the Atonement is a 
perfectly =— common-sense transaction, that there is no 
mystery about it, nothing that has not its parallel in the 
rinciples of human jurisprudence and the administration of 
nme law. Hence we have a chapter on the embarrassment 
felt among men through lack of an atonement, and a correla- 


tive one on the ilities of some such arrangement being 
made. These ters warrant the conclusion that, among 
other thi the design of the book is to smooth down the 

make it so plain and philosophical, that there shall 
remain nothing of mystery about it, nothing too high for 
reason, nothing requiring faith ; and thus to commend, on the 
ground of its entire comprehensibility, an economy before 
whose impenetrable mysteries the great apostle of the Gentiles 
stood in reverent awe, and cried, “‘O the depth of the riches, 

















both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” And 
what is this but to degrade the mystery of all mysteries—the 
mystery of the obedienee, and sufferings, and death of the 
incarnate God, to the level of the y transactions of 
the erring administrators of human ? If men can see 
that the principles of the whole economy are embodied in the 
science fr jurisprudence, where, we ask, is the marvel 
of redemption? If this be true, what reason is there for re- 
presenting a ransomed church, as the great mirror in which 
angels and principalities shall see reflected the manifold wis- 
dom of ? Ifthe nature and bearings of the central work 
of the whole economy may be determined @ priori, from prin- 
ciples of human law, what need was there that angels should 
— down from their own habitations to look into these 
things? 

To satisfy our readers that this is no unfair representation 
of the spirit and tendency of the book, one quotation, we are 
persuaded, will be more than sufficient. In the chapter on the 
embarrassments experienced for lack of some such arrange- 
ment as an atonement, a case of forgery, which occurred in 
England in the last century, is cited as an illustration. Dr 
Dodd, a subject of high standing and excellent name, had, in 
an evil hour, used without authority the name of the Earl of 
Chesterfield _— we The a et ee was 
no question of his guilt. Such, however, was sympath: 
of the public toward the man, and such his conduct, both 
before and after the commission of the offence, that 
possible effort was made to save him. The paper henelf wheal 
was indispensable to his conviction, was purposely put within 
his reach, but through some strange infatuation he neglected 
to destroy it. “A petition for his pardon, drawn up by Dr 
Johnson, and with his name atthe head, received at once no 
less than thirty thousand signatures, and all the warm feel- 
ings of the sovereign himself prompted him to clemency, 
The benevolent feelings of a part of the British nation 
would have been gratified with his pardon. But on the other 
hand, there was the explicit judgment of the law, There was 
the aggravated character of the offence—an offence tending to 
destroy all confidence in a commercial community.” “ 
law was suffered, therefore, to take its course. The offender 
died, and the world approved the stern decision of the sove- 
reign.” And this is the ence that is to illustrate the necessi 
of an atonement, or some such device! What are we to thi 
of the philosophy or the theology of an author who could cite 
this case to illustrate the necessity of the Atonement? Ac- 
cording to our author's phil v, an atonement was the 
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very thing required to relieve both the government and the 
nation in this embarrassing juncture. But is this a philoso- 
hic or reasonable view of the case?. Why, it must be mani- 
set, almost to a child, that the whole embarrassment arose 
from the injustice of the penalty then attached to the crime 
of forgery. And it must be equally manifest that the thing 
uired was not an atonement, but an adjustment of the 
penalty. If Dr Dodd bad been sentenced to imprisonment 
instead of death, there had been no such mn a 
sympathy. It was the glaring disproportion between the 
offence committed and the penalty to be endured, that thrilled 
the national heart and stirred up the merciful to the rescue. 
But where this disproportion is not found, where the penalty 
is the righteous coat the transgression, whether the case 
occur on the footstool, and under the magistracy of man, or 
in heaven among the first-born subjects of the Sovereign 
Jehovah, the judgment and punishment of the transgressor 
can never be regarded by any right-minded intelligence as 
«harsh, tyrannical, or severe.” Where a sentence is just, it 
cannot be unjust to inflict it. 

But there is something worse than bad philosophy in this 
case of forgery ; it is brim-full of the worst ingredients of a 
corrupt theology. What! the case of a forger, overburdened 
with an unrighteous penalty, set in comparison with that of a 
transgressor of God’s law, visited with the sentence of a law 
which is holy, and just, and good, and that by the Judge of 
all the earth! Are we to infer from the harshness of the 

vernment of George III. in putting Dr Dodd to death for 

orgery, a similar harshness on the part of the righteous 
Jehovah, in putting the sons of Adam to death for rebellion 
against his own august Majesty? Ah! no; let God be just, 
though all the sons of men be tyrants, We believe that the 
judgment of God is according to truth against them which 
commit such things; and that judgment is, “the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” 

And what is true of this case, is true of all others that are 
or can be cited on this behalf. There can be no case found 
among the sons of men, or in the history of law and govern- 
ment, to furnish a true parallel to the case of the sinner, as he 
stands related to an offended God, administering a broken 
law. What would be wrong, or harsh, or cruel, in a finite, 
erring man, sitting in judgment on a fellow-man, can never, 
with the sanction of sound reason, much less of Scripture, be 
set up as a standard whereby to measure the righteousness or 
severity of God. If it could be shewn that human law is in- 
fallible in the wisdom of its enactments, that the penalty 
annexed is always the righteous measure of the offence, that 
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those who administer it are omniscient and unswerving in 
their moral rectitude, and that the sentence is ever in ac- 
cordance with the law and facts of the case, and then that, 
after all, the government felt embarrassed for lack of an 
atonement, there might be some ground for such analogical 
reasonings as those which make up this book. On such a firm 
basis a man might found, with all the independence of Scrip- 
ture which characterises our author, and with some show of 
plausibility, a system of theology emerging from an Atone- 
ment, measured and determined in all its essentials, and in 
all its relations and objects, by the great principles of human 
law. From such premises on the human side, a man of a 
hilosophic mind might argue out the necessity and probabi- 
ity of an Atonement on the divine. But what are we to say 
either of the philosophy or the theology which draws such an 
inference from the imagined wants of a government, where 
law is fallible and penalty often unjust? Why, the fact is, 
when we come to run these principles to their legitimate and 
avowed conclusions, we begin to tremble before the blaze of 
that wisdom and justice they would so irreverently tarnish, 
and so presumptuously impugn. 

We pass now to the theology of the fourth chapter ; a chap- 
ter on the objects to be secured by an atonement. These 
objects as enumerated by our author are as follows !—The 
maintenance of the authority of law; the securing of the ob- 
ject contemplated by the penalty; the ensuring of the refor- 
mation of the offenders in whose behalf it is made; the pro- 
tection of the interests of the community against evils which 
might arise from the pardon of the guilty; and the guarding 
of rs government from disparagement in the eyes of the 
wor 

On this enumeration, we would remark that it is — 
defe ve, and defective on the great essential point of all. 
carried out and applied, as it is, to the Atonement, it repre- 
sents God as determined, in the providing of Redemption, by 
considerations drawn exclusively from without, and from the 
finite. There is not in the whole enumeration, nor is there 
in the whole compass of the book, a single intimation of the 
satisfaction of divine justice being included among the objects 
of the Atonement ! The only thing that wears the least sem- 


blance of an acknowledgment of this all-important truth, is 

the reference which the Atonement is said to have to law and 

penalty. But even this semblance vanishes when the author 

comes to state the relation between the divine law and the 

divine nature. On page 80, after raising the question why 

the thing that is commanded is right, and why the thing that 
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is prohibited is wrong, he lays down three theories,—viz., that 
which refers it to the will of the lawgiver; that which refers 
it to the nature of things; and that which refers it to the 
bearing of the thing commanded or prohibited upon the hap- 
piness of the creature. Which of these theories exhibits the 
true foundation of the distinction between right and wrong, 
our author does not undertake to determine, but merely adds, 
with characteristic unsatisfactoriness, that “it is a question 
which has never been so determined as to demand the assent 
of allmen!” What a reason for declining a candid avowal 
of his own doctrine, on a question which lies at the very 
foundation of virtue! Is there, after all, nothing fixed and 
certain, even in morals, but those principles and maxims 
which have commanded the assent of all men? If this be 
true, the sooner the Bible is laid aside, and a congress of the 
kindreds and tribes of this world assembled to determine upon 
@ universal creed the better. , 

Our author, however, might as well have stated in plain 
terms what his views on this question are ; for in saying that 
“a difference of opinion on tens points does not affect his 


position,” he has disclaimed the doctrine that the law of God 
is a transcript of the divine nature, as forming any part of his 
system, and thus has indirectly denied that there is anything 


in the nature of God requiring the punishment of sin. That 
this is his doctrine on this subject, will be still more manifest 
as his theory of the Atonement unrolls, 

We are, therefore, justified in affirming that this book does 
not include, among the objects to be secured by the Atone- 
ment, the satisfaction of divine justice, and in representing it 
as a scheme which exhibits God as determined throughout by 
the interests of the universe. That such a system can- never be 
reconciled with the word of God, ought to be patent to every 
reader of the Bible. That word uniformly represents God as 
acting with reference to himself, and for his own glory; nor 
can there be a single passage pointed out, in which he is said 
to have been determined by the interests or sentiments, or 
“ finer feelings” of his creatures. And what is this but to 
make the glory of God the chief end for which all things were 
created? and what is this would-be philosophy but an attempt 
to subordinate God himself to the universe which his own 
power and wisdom have brought into existence, and continues 
to sustain? It is true that the best interests of his creatures 
are ‘secured by that administration, which hath for its final 
end his own glory; but to elevate these interests into the 
determinate cause of all that God has done, or will do, yea, 
or can do, in the economy of redemption, is to reduce the 
I AM, the Alpha and the Omega—of whom, and through 
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whom, and to whom are all things—to a state of vassalage 
to the universe ! : 

The fact is, the doctrine which underlies this whole theory 
of the Atonement is subversive of theism altogether. A bei 
determined by considerations outside of himself cannot be G 
It is caeatial to the very nature of God that he be indepen- 
dent and omniscient ; but with these attributes a determina- 
tion ab extra is utterly and for ever irreconcilable. What an 
amount of bad philosophy and worse theology would the 
church be saved, were men to get their minds p Mose im- 
bued with the answer given in our Shorter Catechism to the 
question, “‘ What is God?” “God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth.” Were theologians to learn this first 
truth, and couple with it that noble utterance with which the 
Catechism opens—viz., “ Man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
to enjoy him for ever”’—they would never be found framing 
theories which would strip God of his justice, and set the 
universe above the throne of their Creator. What is ‘true of 
man’s end and man’s happiness, is true of the end and bless- 
edness of all the moral intelligences which God has created ; 
and it is true of man, that it is only in the advancement of 
the glory of God that he can have any true enjoyment. Nor 
is this to humble either man or angel. God is himself the 
highest end for which even He could act. As he could swear 
by no ter, so he can work for no greater. Can we con- 
ceive of God as stooping to a lower than the highest end? And 
if his own glory be an end becoming the forth-putting of the 
might and wisdom of God himself, surely he may well claim, 
for the advancement of that glory, the highest service of the 
highest seraph! Ah! there are none of the enraptured hosts 
who stand with veiled vision before the blaze of that glory in 
the temple above, who would regard it a bondage to be em- 

loyed in advancing it. What child of God is there upon the 
footstool, who does not look upon that service as.the source of 
the sweetest enjoyment, and look forward to the beholding of 
that glory as the richest reward? What, then, are we to 
think of a theory of the Atonement—a theory of the redemp- 
’ tion work accomplished by the Son of God, which leaves all 
this out of view—a theory which makes all the objects of the 
Atonement terminate upon something outside of, and there- 
fore beneath God! It cannot be the theory of the Bible, for 
the Bible ressly teaches that the glory of God was the 
end of the Whole emprise. Such, however, is the doctrine of 
this book; and this fact is sufficient to stamp it as another 


ut besides this defect in the objective reference of the 
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Atonement, the book is defective on another point, which we 
must regard as a vital one. Is it not a singular fact, that 
a work on the Atonement should leave out of view the obe- 
dience of Christ? Is it not still more glaringly singular, that 
a work professing to exhibit the Atonement in its relations to 
law, should be chargeable with such an omission? This 
charge we do prefer against this book. It ignores, both by its 
silence and by its principles, the part which the obedience of 
Christ has achieved in the great work of Atonement ! 

Now law, as all men who know law teach, embraces two 
elements, precept and penalty. Indeed, our author has gone 
further than this, and exhibited the penalty as the mere ad- 
junct. In conformity with these elements of law, there are 
two things required from those who will satisfy it,—viz, obe- 
dience and suffering—the latter, of course, only where the law 
has been broken. If, then, the precept or rule, as our author 
teaches, be the main thing in law, one would expect that obe- 
dience ought to be the main thing in an Atonement. How 
comes it, then, that the Atonement described in this book is 
destitute of this essential element? How comes it that the 
thing required by that which, in our author's estimation, is_ 
the sum and substance of law, is not to be found in his sys- 
tem? Here is evidently a —— from what his own pre- 
mises would have driven a logician to, as it is a departure 
from the faith of Christendom. Let any man take up the 
Confessions and Catechisms of the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, or the works of such men as Turretine, Calvin, or Owen, 
and mark the prominence given to the obedience of Christ in 
the work of redemption, and we are fully persuaded he will 
conclude that the theology of this book is not the theology of 
the Reformation. The key to this exclusion of Christ’s obe- 
dience from any share in the Atonement is to be found in the 
author's aversion to the doctrine of imputation. If it had 
been admitted that Christ was made under the law, that he 
might redeem them that were under the law, and that his obe- 
dience had anything to do with making the many righteous, it 
might have become too manifest that, whilst living under the 
law, there was a righteousness wrought out, available as the 
judicial ground of the justification of his people, and which 
might therefore be imputed. But as our author denies the 
existence of any such righteousness, and the possibility of 
imputing it, even if it did exist, it behoved him to keep it 
in abeyance, or merge it in the notion of a service done to the 
universe. 

And as there is nothing in this Atonement to meet the 
claims of the precept, so there is nothing to meet the demands 
of the penalty. As there is no legal obedience, so there is no 
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penal suffering. Having stripped the poor sinner of the only 
robe that could cover his edness, the author proceeds to 
remove from the lintel and door-posts of the house in which 
he has taken refuge the sacrificial blood which alone can 
avert the sword of the destroying angel. He speaks, it is true, 
of sufferings—yea, of sufferings unto death—but of what avail 
are these if not inflicted in satisfaction of law and by the hand 
of justice? The reasonings employed against the doctrine, 
that Christ bore the penalty due to our sins in his own body 
on the tree, are enough to produce the most painful impression 
on the mind of any one who has trusted in those very suffer- 
ings as his shield against the wrath of a righteous Judge. 
They are, in the main, the very arguments of Socinus, and 
would, if carried out, lead to the adoption of the entire Soci- 
nian system with regard both to Christ’s work and person. 
His first objection, for it is no argument, against the doc- 
trine that the sufferings of Christ were penal, is that it would 
imply on Christ’s part the experience of remorse—an objection 
which has been echoing from Socinian to Remonstrant, and 
from Remonstrant back to Socinian, from the days of Soci- 
nus up to the hour in which it received a fresh repeti- 
tion in this book. And after all, what is it worth? hy, 
it obviously rests on two false assumptions—l. That re- 
morse is a necessary of the penalty ; 2. That imputa- 
tion implies a transfer of moral character. If the for- 
mer be true, how comes it that children are visited with 
penal suffering? Here is surely penal suffering, but where is 
the remorse? It is not remorse, bat death, that is the penalty 


denounéed against sin. “In the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt vanities” “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” ‘The 
wages of sin is death.” ‘They which commit such things are 
worthy of death.” Remorse may be a part of the woe of the 
lost, but what has this to do with the doctrine that Christ’s 
sufferings were penal? Is it logical to argue from the mental 
emotions connected with the infliction of So pentr on one 
y 


who has actually transgressed, and is mo corrupt, to 
what must be the experiences of a substitute who has never 
sinned, and who is holy, harmless, and undefiled? As already 
stated, this reasoning must be propped up with the assump- 
tion that imputation implies a transfer of moral character ; 
and without this prop it is utterly insupportable. That such 
an assumption is false, is so obvious that there is no need of 
refuting it. Would the imputation of the debt of Onesimus 
to Paul have been attended with an experience of the regrets 
of Onesimus for contracting it? Did the sons and daughters 
of Achan, who were put to death for Achan’s sin, undergo the 
same mental anguish as their father, who had coveted and 
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hidden the silver, and the wedge of gold, and the Babylonish 
ent? These cases settle the whole controversy. Those 
who hold that imputation implies a transfer of moral charac- 
ter, must prove that these are not cases in point, or they must 
acknowledge that their boasted principle is false. But to 
rove that these are not cases in point is simply impossible, 
for they embrace the fundamental principle of imputation. 
That principle is, that what personally, and in law, belongs to 
one, 1s made the judicial ground of dealing with another. Paul 
recognised this principle, when by his letter he bound himself, 
and that in law if Philemon had chosen, for the debts of 
Onesimus. Joshua and Israel, or rather Jehovah (for the 
whole transaction was by the order and counsel of the Lord) 
recognised it, when Achan’s family were stoned to death and 
burned with fire, for Achan’s sin. And if this was not the 
principle on which the Amalek of Saul’s day suffered for the 
sin committed by the Amalek who lay in wait for Israel when 
he came up out of Egypt, four hundred years before, we would 
like to be told what interpretation we are to put upon the 
following language—“ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remem- 
ber that which Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait for 
him in the way, when he came up out of Egypt. Now go and 
smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and 
spare them not; but slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” No righteous exegesis 
can ever eliminate from this passage the fundamental princi- 
ple of imputation. There it is as manifest as language can 
make it. He who proclaimed himself from Sinai, “a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate him,” 
here illustrates the principle of that righteous law, by com- 
missioning Saul to execute upon the fourth generation the sin 
of a buried ancestry. And did space not forbid, it were eas 
to shew that there is no principle more uniformly seenguioed, 
or more frequently illustrated, either in the Scriptures, or in 
profane history, than the one which we have been defending, 
and which it is a primary object with our author to ignore. 
It is uttered from Sinai with the voice of thunder, and is en- 
dorsed and reiterated by our Saviour in the days of his flesh. 
Yes, it mingles with that voice of lamentation which a rejected 


Redeemer lifts up over the devoted Jerusalem—*“That upon 
you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the 
altar. Verily, I say unto you, All these things shall come 
upon this generation.” Before these utterances it becomes us 
to bow, and exclaim, with one who was favoured with the 
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sight of things within the veil, “Oh the d of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out !” 

The next objection against the doctrine of penal sut- 
fering, viz., that it would have involved, on the part of the 
sufferer, subjection to eternal death, is from the same source 
as the former, and confounds the design of the sufferings with 
the period of their duration. The attribute eternal belongs 
to the latter, and not to the former. It simply expresses the 
duration of the suffering, if man is to be the sufferer. That 
the sufferings of Christ, as our legal substitute, were not eter- 
nal, arose from the infinite dignity of his ever-adorable person. 
For the objector whom this + par truth will not silence, or 
satisfy, the word of God has no further answer. 

We cannot, however, take leave of this portion of the book 
without noticing one other argument, which our author has 
advanced against the doctrine that Christ’s sufferings were 
penal. “If such were the nature of the Atonement,” he 
argues, “ there could be no mercy in the case. When a debt 
is paid, there is no forgiveness ; when a penalty is endured, 
there is no mercy. In the case of one who should be willing 
to pay the debt, or to endure the suffering, there may be the 
highest benevolence, but there is no mercy exhibited by him 
to whom the debt is paid, or the penalty of whose law has 
been borne.” This argument he ithastrates as follows :—“ It 
would have been kindness, indeed, in an tian to have 
come in voluntarily, and aided the and burdened 
Hebrew to furnish the tale of bricks; but there would have 
been no kindness or compassion evinced by the task-master 
who had appointed the task, for the whole demand would have 
been complied with. So far as he who performed the work 
was concerned, and so far as the burdened Hebrew was con- 
cerned, it would have been a transaction of mere law and jus- 
tice ;so far as the task-master was concerned, there would have 
been in the case neither mercy nor compassion.” 

This passage is a specimen of what we must regard as a 
deplorable feature of the theology of this book. It is an 
attempt, on the one hand, to furnish a palliation, if not an 
apology for sin, and on the other, to disparage the character, 
law, and government of God, by representing them as harsh, 
pati deers 2 and severe. The animus of the foregoing illustra- 
tion must be palpable to any candid mind. Why not put the 
case fairly? Inadequate as it is to illustrate the relation of a 
rebel sinner to an offended God, yet, had it been fairly stated, 
it would have sustained the very doctrine it was designed to 
overthrow. The case fairly stated would stand thus :—A law 
of Egypt, which the king is as unable to change as lie is to 
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change his own nature, demands at the hands of a Hebrew 
very heavy toils and great suffering. The king, however, so 
loves the Hebrew that he not his own well-beloved son, 
the heir of t’s crown, but sends him into the brick-fields 
as a Slave, to furnish for the Hebrew the “tale of brick” de- 
manded by the law. The son enters with all his heart into 
the gracious purpose of his father, delighting to do his father’s 
will, and loving the Hebrew with the same intensity of love. 
He takes the place of the Hebrew in the field of toil, and 
when the term of service closes, he gives into the hand of 
Egypt’s law the full tale of brick, and claims the emancipation 
of those for whose deliverance that service was rendered, and 
those sufferings endured. This is the case fairly put; and so 
far as such a case can illustrate the work of redemption, it is, 
from beginning to end, an illustration of the very doctrine our 
author has been labouring to destroy. It exhibits a king girt 
about with justice, and moved with a love that will hesitate at 
no sacrifice. Who, with his eye upon such an act of kingly 
condescension and compassion, could have the heartlessness 
and injustice to conclude that there was nothing of mercy 
manifested by him who originated the whole scheme of de- 
liverance. And when we substitute for the unrighteous 
enactment of t’s tyrant that law under which man is held 


amenable to penal suffering—a law which is holy, and just, 
and good ; and in the place of Pharaoh, Him who so loved 
the world as to give His only begotten Son; and instead of 
an heir to the crown and kingdom of Egypt, the Heir of all 
things; and for the poor slave in the brick-field, suffering 
under an unrighteous Wy i the rebel sinner filled with 


enmity against his rightful Lord and Sovereign, who em- 
braces in his character all moral excellence in infinite perfec- 
tion, and then finish the comparison with what the Scriptures 
reveal of the free and sovereign grace wherewith the Eternal 
King stooped to extend his sceptre to his enemy, what but 
astonishment at the magnitude of the grace, and what but 
tenfold astonishment at the insensibility that has failed to 
discover and admire it, can ss the soul of any right- 
minded moral intelligence? Yes, penal suffering on the part 
of the substitute is not inconsistent with the manifestation of 
mercy to those in whose place he stood. It is justice that 
awakes the sword against the Shepherd, but it is mercy that 
spreads her wings over the sheep. Justice has her vindication 
in the infliction of the penalty, mercy unveils her face in the 
transfer of the penalty from the transgressor to the substitute. 
Here is mercy, not on the tremendous terms of this book, 
not mercy obtained by the sacrifice of God’s truth, and law, 
and justice; but mercy sustained throughout by every prin- 
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iple of law, and truth, and righteousness ; the mercy of Him 


ci 
who is “just, and yet the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.” 

We do not deem it necessary to dwell long upon what our 
author says on the extent of the Atonement. e find in his 
chapter on this subject nothing more than the common-place 
misconceptions and objections. He limits the discussion to 
the relation of the Atonement to the human race, not because, 
from his view of its nature, it has any special .suitableness to 
men more than to angels, but simply because there is no inti- 
mation that it “was designed to secure the salvation of any 
other fallen being than man.” According to Mr Barnes, 
therefore, the Atonement is limited to the human race, and 
its limitation is determined, not by its nature, its sufficiency, or 
its suitableness, but simply by its design. Suppose we apply ‘ 
this to its relation to the te ag family. Unless Mr Barnes 
holds that the Atonement was designed to secure the salvation 
of all men, he cannot maintain that it was designed for all 
men. If its limitation is determined by its design, and if its 
design is determined by its actual or revealed effect, then, if 
the fact that it was not designed to secure the salvation of 
angels shews that it was limited to the human race, the fact 
that it was not designed to secure the salvation of all men, 
proves that it was limited to those whose salvation it does 
secure. Mr Barnes has stumbled at the very threshold of his 
argument. He begins by teaching the very doctrine which 
he labours through the whole chapter to refute. That doc- 
trine is, that the extent of the Atonement is determined, not 
by its nature, its sufficiency, or its suitableness, but by the 
effect it was designed to secure. Yet he argues from its 
suitableness and sufficiency that it was designed for all men, 
while he admits that it was not designed to secure the salva- 
tion of all. He therefore refutes himself. He says the sources 
of evidence on this subject must be—1, analogy ; 2, probabili- . 
ties from the nature of the Atonement; 3, the testimony of 
Scripture. Under the first head, he argues from the abun- 
dance and suitableness of the materia medica, to a like suffi- 
ciency and suitableness of the provisions of grace. But he 
forgets that, by his own shewing, the question does not relate 
to the sufficiency or suitableness of the Atonement, but to its 
design. The argument from analogy, if it is worth anything, 
is simply this—God has made abundant provision for the 
physical wants and maladies of men, therefore it is probable 
that he has made similar abundant provision for their spiritual 
necessities. This no one denies, e argument from analogy, 
therefore, proves nothing to the point. God has saadin abe 
earth productive, and stored it with inexhaustible treasures of 
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silver and gold: does this prove that he designed that all men 
should be rich? Does it prove that this provision of the 
sources of wealth was eet for those who never enjoy them? 
If so, the purpose of God has failed. Because God has given 
healing virtue to plants and minerals, does that prove that he 
designed that all men should be healed of their diseases? 
Things were designed for the ends which they actually ac- 
complish. If, therefore, the materia medica, notwithstanding 
its abundance and its efficacy, does not heal all men, it was 
not designed to heal them: it was designed to heal those 
whom it does heal, and no others. In like manner the Atone- 
ment of Christ, however abundant and suitable for all men, 
was designed for those who are thereby actually redeemed. 

His argument from the nature of the Atonement is equally 
inconclusive. He argues that there is nothing in the nature 
of the Atonement to limit it to a particular class of men ; and, 
from the dignity of Christ’s person, that there is no necessity 
for such limitation. “If,” he says, “the sufferer had been a 
mere man, then it would seem necessarily to follow that the 
Atonement must have been limited. It would be impossible 
to conceive how a mere man, however pure in character, ele- 
vated in rank, or lofty in virtue, could have such merit that 
his sufferings could avail to the redemption of the entire 
human race,” &c. According to this, the necessity for the 
divinity of Christ as a Redeemer arises from the number to be 
redeemed. Had fewer souls been the objects of redemption, 
then the merit of a creature, of an angel or a man, would have 
sufficed. Such is the legitimate consequence of the principle 
involved in this argument. According to the Bible, the ne- 
cessity of the Atonement arises from the nature of sin and the 
justice of God; and therefore the same merit in the Redeemer 
would be demanded if one soul or millions were to be redeemed. 
All that Mr Barnes’s arguments under this head can possibly 
prove, and all, we presume, they were intended to prove, is 
that the Atonement is, from its nature, suitable for all men, 
and, from the dignity of the Redeemer’s person, sufficient for 
all. This we cheerfully admit. This is the doctrine of our 
church, and of the church universal. But what has this to do 
with the question? So far as the extent of the Atonement is 
concerned, the point in debate is not its nature or its value, 
but its design. Mr Barnes admits that we cannot infer the 
design of the Atonement from its suitableness and sufficiency. 
According to him, it is sufficient and suitable for angels as 
well as for men, yet he says it is limited to the human race. 
After admitting this, he turns round and argues that it is de- 
signed for all men, because it is sufficient and suitable for all. 
This, as every one sees, is a non-sequitur. 
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It is palpable that the only source of knowledge as to the 
design of what God does is his own declarations on the sub- 
ject. The testimony of Scripture, therefore, instead of coming 

, as it does in Mr Barnes’s argument, as though its only 
office were to confirm the deductions of our own reason, should 
come first and determine the question beyond dispute or ap- 
peal. Our author refers to the passages usually quoted to 

rove that the Atonement has equal reference to all men. 
ne of these passages'is John iii. 16—‘ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish, but have eternal life.” The argu- 
ment here is that asthe word xéeuos, world, means men, man- 
kind, the human race, therefore the design of God in sending 
his Son as a Saviour had equal reference to all men. If this 
proves anything, then it proves that when we call our Lord 
inwm, as all Christians do, we mean to say that 

he is the Saviour of all men ; that when Paul says that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners, he means all sin- 
ners, It is true that the design of Christ’s work was to save 
sinners, but it is not true that he designed to save all sinners, 
In all such cases the words men, world, sinners, designate the 
class of persons whom Christ came to save. In John iii. 16, 
for example, our Lord teaches that the design of God in send- 
ing his Son was the Salvation of men, not of angels; of men 
generally, and not of Jews exclusively. The declaration that 
men and not angels, men generally and not the Jews only, are 
embraced in the design of God, does not teach that he designs 
to save all men. Our church has adopted the Westminster 
Catechism, which teaches that “God having out of his mere 
pleasure from all eternity, elected some to everlasting 

ife, did enter into a covenant of grace to deliver them out of 
the estate of'sin and misery, and to bring them into an estate 
of salvation by a Redeemer.” According to this, election pre- 
cedes redemption. God elects some to everlasting life, and 
sends his Son to redeem them. The work of Christ, therefore, 
has a special reference to the elect. Such is the doctrine of 
our church. Now, suppose some one should turn to our hymn 
book, and endeavour to prove that the church which sanctions 
that book teaches that Christ died equally for all men— 
because in the hymn book it is said in su ce, over and 
over, perhaps a hundred times, that “God pitied dying men, 
and sent his Son to give them life again;” or that the Lamb 
of God “ sustains the dreadful load of man’s iniquities ;” or, 
“Lord, what is man, that he should prove the object of thy 
boundless love?” or, “to save a guilty world he dies ;” would 
such an argument amount toanything? Does the hymn book 
contradict the catechism? Is saying that Christ came to save 
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sinners, to save men, inconsistent with saying that his death 
had a special reference to his own people? If not, then the 
argument for an indefinite atonement, founded on such pas- 
sages as that quoted above, amounts tonothing. The illustra- 
tion which our Lord himself uses, is derived from Moses lift- 
ing up the serpent in the wilderness. The design of God in 
this transaction was twofold; first, to illustrate the method of 
salvation, as we learn from the use made of the incident in 
the New Testament ; and, secondly, actually to heal a certain 
portion of the people. Now there is no question: Ist, That 
the method of cure proposed to the Israelites was adapted to 
all ; it was as well suited to one case as to another. 2. That 
it made no matter whether one or ten thousand was healed by 
the appointed means. One man’s looking at the serpent did 
not hinder another man’s looking. There was no possibility 
of exhausting the healing power of the means of cure. There 
could be no tendency to such exhaustion. 3. That the cure 
was offered freely and sincerely to all the afflicted. 4. That 
in fact some were healed and others perished, and so far as the 
design of God was concerned, the lifting up of the serpent was 
intended as a means of cure to those whom it was rendered 
effectual, and not for those who perished. Many, doubtless, 
never heard the proclamation ; many who heard it were too 
stupid to avail themselves of the means of restoration ; some, 
no doubt, preferred trusting to some other remedy. 5. Not- 
withstanding this limitation in the design of God in providing 
this method of cure, it would be perfectly proper to say, in 
general terms, that God so pitied the dying Israelites, that he 
ordained that whosoever looked on the brazen serpent should 
not perish, but be restored to health. No one would be autho- 
rised to infer from this language that God intended the pro- 
vision as much for those whom he had determined to save, as 
for those whom he had determined to allow to perish. The 
application of all this to the work of Christ is too obvious to 
need any remark. That work is adapted to the salvation of 
all men. It is-sufficient for all. It is freely offered to all. 
It was designed for God’s own people, and in perfect consis- 
tency with his limitation as to design. It may be said, as in 
the case of the Israelites, that God so pitied dying men, or 
he so loved mankind, or the world, that he gave his only be- 
tten Son, that whosoever believed in him should not perish, 
ut have eternal life. Such declarations afford, therefore, no 
argument to disprove the plain doctrine of the Bible, that 
Christ laid down his life for his sheep, that their salvation 
was the end intended to be secured by his death, and that he 
died for them in a sense in which he did not die for those that 
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Another passage quoted is Heb. ii. 9, “‘ He tasted death for 
every man.” Of course Mr Barnes knows that the word for 
mam is not in the Greek. It is simply tip wavric, for every 
one. Does this mean for every sensitive creature? Mr Barnes 
says, No, for irrational creatures are not the objects of redemp- 
tion. Does it mean every rational creature? He again says, 
No, for unfallen angels do not need redemption. Does it mean 
every fallen rational creature? Again the answer is, No, for 
the Atonement was not designed for fallen angels. What, then, 
does it mean? It means that Christ tasted death for every 
one-of the objects of redemption. It is, and must be, thus 
limited. Christ tasted death for avery one of those whom 
God designed to redeem by his blood. It is on this principle 
that Mr Barnes limits the text, and says, it does not mean 
every creature, nor every intelligent creature, nor every intel- 
ligent fallen creature, but every one-of those embraced in the 
design of God. Whether that design includes all men, or 
all the people of God, depends, not on this e, but on 
the general doctrine of the Bible. If the Scriptures teach 
that God designed to save all fallen beings by the death of 
Christ, then the passage means that Christ tasted death for 
every intelligent fallen creature. If they teach that he de- 
signed the salvation of all men, then it means that Christ 
tasted death for all men. But if the Bible teaches that God 
designed to save his own people, then it means that the Re- 
deemer tasted death for every one of the elect. The question 
is not as to the meaning of the words—about which there can 
be no dispute—but simply as to the point, who are the re- 
deemed. Christ died for every one of the objects. of redemp- 
tion. In this exposition both parties must agree, and therefore 
the e does not decide anything. 

Mr Barnes, of course, makes the common objection from the 
universal offer of the gospel If salvation is offered to all 
men on the ground of the death of Christ, he must have died 
for all He uses the familiar illustration of captives in a 
foreign land. Such captives do not wish to be informed merely 
of the ability of some one to redeem them ; they wish to know 
“whether it is the intention of such an one thus to appro- 
priate his wealth ;” whether the offer of deliverance is founded 
merely on the fact that he in whose name the offer is made is 
a man of wealth, or on the ground that the ransom is actually 
paid or provided ; whether the offer is made “to mock their 


misery by the exhibition of wealth, which cannot in any event 
be theirs ;” or whether it is made in faith, &c. &c. This 
is intended to prove that the offer of the gospel to all men 
must be insincere, and a mockery, unless died for all 
men As soon, however, as the case is fairly stated, the weak- 
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ness of this argument, and the grossness of the misrepresen- 
tation which it involves, become apparent. — a man 
hears that his own family, together with many persons, 
are held in captivity ; suppose the ransom demanded for his 
own family is the same in value as that demanded for the 
ransom of the whole body of captives. He determines to 
pay the ransom, with the design and purpose to deliver his 
own children, whom he can constrain to accept deliverance at 
his hands. When the ransom is paid, although designed for 
the deliverance of a part, yet being sufficient for the deliver- 
ance of the whole, he offers redemption not only to his own, 
but to all who choose to accept it: Is there any mockery in 
this? Does the fact that the ransom was paid with a ial 
reference to some prevent its being freely offered to all. If 
those to whom it is offered prefer their bondage; if they re- 
fuse to be indebted to him who has paid the ransom for their 
deliverance; if they think they can deliver themselves; if 
on these, or any other grounds, they refuse the offer of deli- 
verance, the guilt and folly are their own. If asking makes a 
feast for his friends, does this prevent his sincerely inviting 
all who choose to come and partake of his bounty; If God, 
in giving his Son for the redemption of his own people, has 
paid a ransom sufficient for the tia of all men, does the 


purpose for which that ransom was -_ present any barrier 


to the general offer of salvation? It is a weary business to 
have to answer the same objections, and correct the same mis- 
representations, day after day and year after year. 
e impression made upon our minds by this book is a very 
inful one. We have great respect for its author. He has 
n a laborious and successful pastor and writer. He stands 
deservedly high in the estimation of the community. That 
such a man should put forth a book so thoroughly rational- 
istic in its principles and spirit as the one before us, is deepl 
to be lamented. We can hardly believe that it contains tru 
enough to save the soul. A man might as well attempt to 
live on the husk of a, cocoa-nut. We have no idea that Mr 
Barnes, as a Christian, lives on the doctrine of the Atonement 
as here presented. There is a sense in which we are full be- 
lievers in the difference between the theology of the intellect 
and the theology of the heart. A man in the retirement of 
his study may, by a perverted train of thought, satisfy himself 
that matter has no existence; but he is an idealist only so 
long as that train of thought is nt to his mind. The 
moment he goes out into the world he resumes his normal 
state, and is as much a believer in the existence of things ex- 
ternal as other men. Thus really good and devout men may 
spin out a theory which to their understanding seems true and 
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consistent, but which they believe only so long as the pen is 
in their hand. Their inward practical faith is determined by 
the direct assertions of the Bible, and by, their own we 
experience. _ We rejoice to believe that Mr Barnes is a 

sand times better the theology of his book. 





*Art. III.—History of the Institution of the Sabbath Day, tts 

_ Uses and Abuses ; with Notices of the Puritans, Quakers, &c. 
By Wittiam Logan Fisner. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. Philadelphia: T. B. Pugh, No. 615 Chestnut 
Street. 1859. Pp. 248. 


In a population embracing so many elements as go to make 
up the American people, it is to be expected that there should 
be great diversity of opinion on all religious subjects, and more 
or less opposition to laws which recognise the obligation of any 
form of religious truth. This opposition is directed ially 
against the laws for the proper observance of the Sabbath. It 
is in our cities that the most conspicuous demonstrations have 
been made, which, in some cases, threaten to give rise to seri- 
ous difficulties. In some instances our magistrates, influenced 
by public sentiment, or rather by popular clamour, have allowed 
the public desecration of the Lord’s day to pass with impunity. 
But in other instances, both magistrates and courts, recognis- 
ing their obligation to act, not according to their private judg- 
ment or outside demands, but according to the laws of the 
land, have interfered to suppress such desecration. The con- 
sequence has been that the public papers teem with remon- 
strances and denunciations; conventions have been held; 
exciting addresses delivered, and strings of formidable resolu- 
tions passed. It is important to notice the sources whence this 
opposition to our Sunday laws proceeds. It is admitted that 
there are men among these opponents highly respectable, both 
for intelligence and character. Some of our own church, and 
‘even ministers of high standing, who not only believe in the 
divine authority of the Scriptures, but in the perpetual obli 
tion of the Sabbath, are so infected with the radical and infidel 
theory of civil government, as to throw all their weight against 
the laws for the proper observance of the Lord’s day. “There 
are others, who, in their own minds, have no objections to such 
laws, and who would be glad to see the community quietly 
submit to them; who, nevertheless, join in the opposition 
because they think that such laws are out of keeping with the 
spirit of the age. Others again are men of the world, whose 
* This article is, we have no doubt, from the pen of Dr Charles H It is 


exciting no small sensation in the United States, and, we are will be 
read with much interest in this country —Hdit. B. & F. H. Review. 
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convictions and conduct are not governed by religious princi- 
ple, and whose interests are more or less enlisted in the abro- 
gation of all restrictions placed on Sunday travelling and 
amusements. But with all these concessions it remains true 
that the opposition is, as a whole, an anti-Christian and irre- 
ligious movement. It is an outbreak of hostility to Christi- 
anity, and to all its institutions. We have just said that we 
do not pronounce every opponent of the Sunday laws, simply 
on the ground of that opposition, to be an infidel or an irreli- 
gious mam We cannot, however, resist the conviction that 
the movement itself is anti-Christian in its character and pur- 
pose. This is made manifest by the reasons commonly as- 
signed for opposition to the Sunday laws—reasons which 
avowedly apply to all the institutions of Christianity ; by the 
character of those who have rendered themselves most promi- 
nent in this movement, among whom the German emigrants 
are the most vociferous and violent ; and by the character of 
the addresses made in anti-Sabbath conventions, and of the 
resolutions adopted in those assemblies. 

In the New York Spectator for September 13. we find a 
partial report of such a meeting, at which one of the spéakers 
declared, that the purpose of himself and of his associates was. 
that “the free thoughts which they had brought with them 
from Germany should be established here.” That is, that the 
laws and usages of this Christian and Protestant country, the 
convictions and principles of the great mass of its inhabitants, 
are to be disregarded and revolutionized, to make way for the 
“free thoughts’ of Germany. A Dr Gillot is represented as 
exclaiming: “Free Germans and citizens of America, let us 
join hand in hand with all other free citizens around us, to 
oppose a law which is unjust, and an infringement on our 
sacred liberty. The Sunday laws are only the tools used by 
cliques of politicians to further their own ambitious ends, in 
opposition to the interests of mankind. They are upheld in 
the sacred name of religion. Weall have our own views about 
religion, and we mean to keep them without infringement, or 
being forced to adopt those of other men. We honour all days, 
and consider what is right to be done on one day is right to be 
done on another. Men should be left to the exercise of their 
own judgment in regard to the way they spend their time. If 
they wish pleasure, let them have it ; if they wish social enjoy- 
ment and enlivening music, let them haveit. This is freedom.” 
At this meeting, it was “ Resolved, That the liberty to worship 
what we please, implies the liberty to worship nothing we 
please : and that those professing what are called felictand 
atheistic sentiments, have a right to the same recognition and 

tection from the civil powers, as those professing Jewish, 
‘hristian, or any other doctrine; and that any attempt, direct 
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or indirect, to exact a virtual confession of faith in the inspi- 
ration of the Old or New Testament writings as a qualifica- 
tion for a legal oath, or the keeping of some holy day enjoined, 
or supposed to be enjoined, by the Jewish or Christian Scrip- 
tures as the first or seventh day of the week, is alike defiant 
of natural right and constitutional law.” Another resolution 
declares, that the attempt to enforce the observance of the 
first day of the week as a Sabbath, is “actuated by the same 
sectarian and proselytising spirit which has at the same time 
inspired the effort to enforce the reading of the Protestant 
Scriptures in our public schools.” “This effort to proselytise 
the youth of our public schools to Protestant Christianity,” is 
looked upon “as no less flagrant a violation of natural right 
and constitutional law, than if, instead of King James’s, the 
Douay or Roman Catholic version were mre | to be used ; 
or, instead of the Christian Bible, the Mormon Bible, the 
Koran of Mahomet, or the Vedas and Shastras of the Hindoos.” 
We make these quotations, not for the purpose of exposi 
the shallowness and confusion of thought by which they are 
characterized, but simply to exhibit the animus of the opposi- 
tion to our Sunday laws. For the same purpose we translate 
a few sentences from the New Yorker Demokrat, vom. 30, mai 
d.j. Under the caption “The Day of the Lord,” the editor 
of that representative journal says :— 

“ As frogs in the swamp from time to time raise their heads, and 
fill the air with their melodious croaking, and then sink back into 
their slimy element, so the Sunday-saints raise their heads up and 
down out of the swamp of their church-creeds, and croak, ‘ Sanctify 
the Sabbath! Desecrate not the day of the Lord!’ Such a frog- 
- concert was held on Friday afternoon before the commissioners of 
police, to whom a delegation of frog-heads presented a memorandum, 
in which an earnest protest was made against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday, and the faithful execution of the Sunday laws 
was demanded.” 


It is well for le to understand each other. It is well, 
on the one hand, that those Christians and Christian minis- 
ters, and other respectable men, who lend their influence to 
this anti-Sabbath movement, should know their associates, 
and understand the real spirit and design of the enterprise in 
which they co-operate. It is well, on the other hand, that the 
friends of the Sabbath, and of the laws of the land enacted for 
its due observance, and that magistrates and judges cha 
with the exposition and execution of those laws, should under- 
stand the origin and aim of the opposition which they have 
to encounter. We pass no judgment on individuals, but we 
are fully convinced that if the anti-Christian, irreligious, and 
foreign element, were abstracted from this anti-Sabbath cru- 
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sade, it would lose all its significance and power. It is but 
another outbreak of the spirit of evil; and one may almost 
ellow’s Golden Legend, crying out to 


hear Lucifer, as in Longf 
these assailants,— 
* Aim your lightnin 
poy ap sre 
Massive, iron-studded portals ! 
Sack the house of God, and scatter 
Wide the ashes of the dead!" 


Quite as distinctly, however, comes back the answer,— 


“O we cannot! 
The ai es wnt 
martyrs, wrapped in man 
Stand as warders at the entrance, r 
Stand as sentinels o’erhead!” 


We do not want such a leader, or such associates. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, when the religious men of a com- 
munity are on one side, and the irreligious, as a class, upon 
the other, the contest between them is a contest between light 
and darkness, between God and Satan, and, therefore, the 
stake at issue is the best interests of man. Good men, indeed, 
neither individually nor collectively, are infallible; and, there- 
fore, we do not set up their judgment in any given case, as the 
ultimate standard of decision. But it is nevertheless true asa | 
matter of history, that the intelligence and religion of a coun- 
try go for what is true and good, ignorance and irreligion for 
what is false and evil We know that there are cases in which 
the mariner cannot trust the needle, but must look for guid- 
ance to the unchanging star in the heavens; and there are 
cases in which even the mass of religious men swerve from the 
right course, and we have to look away from earth to heaven 
for direction. Nevertheless, the sailor who throws his compass 
overboard is sure to be shipwrecked ; and the man, whether 
minister or magistrate, who sets himself against the religious 
convictions of the mass of good men, is sure to be ruined. 
This reference to the irreligious character of this movement 
against the Sunday laws is not made ad invidiam. It is 
intended as an appeal to a rational and well-established prin- 
ciple of action. It is wise and right (except in extraordinary 
cases), for “pe men to follow the enlightened religious sen- 
timent of the community ; it is unwise, disastrous, and wrong 
for them to go counter to that sentiment, or to take side with 
the irreligious and the vicious. All history is filled with illus- 
trations and proofs of this truth. It is, therefore, a presump- 
tive argument against this anti-Sabbath movement, that the 
religious sentiment of the country is against it, and the irre- 
aioe in its favour. No right-minded man can hesitate which 
side to take in such a controversy, unless his own convictions 
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are singularly clear and strong, so that his allegiance to God 
forces him to array himself against God’s le. 

We propose briefly to examine the leading ts of the 
anti-Sabbatarians, and see whether they are of such cogency 
as to constrain a conscientious man to take part with the anti- 
Christian and irreligious portion of the community against the 
great body of enlightened and religious men. It is plain that 
this is a very serious question. ere is far more at stake 
than simply the laws for the due observance of the Lord’s day. 
The principle on which those laws are assailed, would, as its 
advocates avow, exclude the Bible from our public schools, 
banish chaplains from all our legislative halls, and from the 
army and navy, from hospitals and almshouses, from our peni- 
tentiaries and State institutions of every kind. It would, as 
we shall see, do far more than this. It would forbid the exac- 
tion of an oath of office, or for confirmation of testimony. It 
would obliterate from our statute-books all laws for preserving 
the sanctity of marriage, for punishment of polygamy or adul- 
tery, and, in short, of all enactments which assume that we are 
a Christian people, bound by the revealed will of God. We 
should, therefore, approach this subject with a due impression 
of the magnitude of the interests at stake, and of the radical 


character of the revolution which it is now sought to introduce 


into our laws and customs. 

The first argument urged, by many at least, in opposition to 
Sunday laws, is that the Bible is not the word of ; it is 
not a revelation of his truth and will, to which we owe faith 
and obedience. This is substantially the ground taken by the 
author of the work at the head of this article. On page 18, he 
says, “In this account of creation nature speaks one language, 
the Bible another ; shall we put aside those unchangeable marks 
of a creation long anterior to that recorded, in order to be 
guided by records written when, or by whom, no one knows. 
The account in the book of Genesis can only be considered an 
allegory calculated to please children and ignorant men.” We 
happen to have heard one of the first scientific men of the age, 
the friend and peer of Agassiz, lecture on the Mosaic account 
of the creation, and saw him overawed by the stupendous exhi- 
bition of divine wisdom therein contained. To his mind and 
to his auditors, as unfolded by a true philosopher, it was 
shewn to be a summation of all the results to which modern 
science had arrived. We can imagine how such a man would 
regard the flippant ignorance displayed in the sentence just 
quoted. Bpesking of t the Bible, the author asks on 176, 
“Can any believe that this book, ambiguous in its language, 
uncertain in its conjectures, is designed by the Almighty to 
be the rule of life for man?” On page 180, after stating 
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what he calls certain philosophical truths, he adds, “ They put 
an end to the popular delusion that the Scriptures are the rule 
- of life, and establish in its place that sublime idea of the con- 
stant omnipresence of God, comforting us in our affliction, and 
guiding us according to his own purposes through all the in- 
tricate scenes of our existence.” It is the special design of 
one of his chapters, and apparently of the whole work, to over- 
throw the idea of a “ book religion,” and to shew that the doc- 
trine of ‘the authority of the Scriptures,” is of incalculable 
evil to the morals and welfare of society.” His substitute for 
the Scriptures is “every man’s own perceptions of truth and 
justice,” which, in accordance with the language, but not with 
the doctrine, of Friends, he calls “ the inner light.” The only 
use we propose to make of Mr Fisher’s book, is to select the 
heads of the common objections against the Sabbath, and the 
laws enacted in regard to its observance. The first in the 
order of importance is the one above stated, viz, that the 
Bible is not authoritative, is not derived from God, and 
ought not to be regarded as the rule of our faith or practice. 
This objection is not peculiar to Mr Fisher, nor to the very 
inconsiderable class to which he belongs. It is the objection 
either openly avowed or tacitly admitted by a very large por- 
tion of those most active in their opposition to the Sunday 
laws. These men are not atheists, Dat deists. They admit 
the existence of a personal God, but deny that he has made a 
supernatural revelation recorded in the Christian Scriptures. 
They say that the only guide for the individual or for govern- 
ments, is reason, the light of nature, as some express it ; or, 
as Mr Fisher would say, “a divine principle in the mind of 
man ;” which he tells us is sufficient for “the governing prin- 
ciple of the individual man,” and “for the governing prin- 
ciple of nations.” 

The first remark it occurs to us to make on this objection is, 
that it proves too much. If we must not make laws in obedi- 
ence to the commands of God recorded in the Bible, because 
some men say the Bible is not true; neither can we make laws 
in obedience to the divine principle or voice of God within us, 
because some men say there is no God. Mr Fisher says to 
the Christian, “ Your Scriptures are not divine as to their ori- 
gin or authority. The assumption that they are arule of life 
is the source of incalculable evils. Any laws founded on their 
commands are both unjust and injurious.” The atheist says to 
Mr Fisher, “ Your doctrine of a God has been and is the 

test of all curses to the human race. It is the fountain- 
ead of all superstition, and of the countless crimes perpetrated 
in the name of religion. It degrades man from his true posi- 
tion, converts him from a freeman into a slave; brings his 
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inward life under the lash of a perverted conscience, and makes 
his soul a nest of scorpions.” Let Mr Fisher call an anti- 
Sabbath convention, and although the atheists may not out- 
number the combined elements on the other side, we answer 
for it, they will be immensely superior in knowledge and power. 
Should our author fall into the hands of some of these “Free 
Germans,” he would soon find himself crumpled into very small 
dimensions, and trodden under foot. If, then, he will not 
admit Christianity as the governing principle for the nation, 
he will have to submit to 8 wa and then we shall soon have 
a strumpet for a goddess, and the guillotine for the chief 
source of public amusement. Mr Fisher admits that we must 
have some “governing principle” not only for the “ individual 
man,” but for nations. He says the Scriptures must not be 
that principle, because they are not the word of God. We 
must, he says, substitute for them natural religion, “the inner 
light,” “the omnipresence of God,” every man’s “ perceptions 
of truth and justice.” But with the same right that he tells us 
to put out the sun, and follow the farthing candle of his “inner 
light,” the atheist says to him, “Put out your smoking taper, 
it has ever led man into swamps and quicksands.” If, there- 
fore, we must give up our Christianity, he must give up his 
Theism. 

Our second remark is, that this objection is unreasonable, 
not only because it is unfounded, but also because it is enter- 
tained only by an insignificant minority of the people. The 
objection that the Scriptures are not an authoritative rule of 
life is an unreasonable objection, because their divine origin is 
a well authenticated fact. It is unreasonable to deny what by 
sufficient, and even superabundant evidence is proved to be 
true. 

The Christian Scriptures, the Old and New Testaments, have 
been subjected to the scrutiny of men for thousands of years. 
They have been exposed to all kinds of assault. The greatest 
and the worst of men have united to overthrow their authority. 
Philosophy, science, and history, have been marshalled against 
them ; yet at this day the conviction of their divine authority, 
is more deeply rooted in the minds of men than at any former 
period. At this moment a larger portion of the enlightened 
- and virtuous of the human race believe the Scriptures to be the 
word of God, than ever before bowed to their authority. 
They are luminous with divine knowledge; knowledge of the 

vast and of the future, of the visible and of the invisible, of 
God and of man; knowledge such as God only could reveal. 
They are my ye with holiness. They are instinct with 
power over the heart, the reason, and the conscience. They 
meet cur necessities, explain the mystery of our origin, of our 
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nature, and of our destiny. We believe in them for the same 
reason that we believe in the sun, or in the moral law, or that 
the Madonna of Raphael is a miracle of beauty. We believe in 
thé Bible for the same reason that Mr Fisher believes in God. 
And if he would know how his denial of its authority affects 
us, he has only to ask himself how the denial of the being of 
God affects him. Such denial would not in the least degree 
weaken his own convictions. He would only feel indignant 
that a truth so evident, which addresses itself with such con- 
trolling power to his higher nature, should be called in question 
on grounds which to him must appear trivial. He would 
regard the demand that he should not make his Theism a rule 
of life, an outrage on his humanity. He could not fail to 
answer that it was impossible for him not to regulate his con- 
duct, whether as a citizen or magistrate, by his “own percep- 
tions of truth and justice;” that to throw away his sense of 
moral obligation and responsibility to God, would be to brutal- 
ize himself. The assertion of the atheist, that truth and jus- 
tice are bugbears to frighten “children and ignorant men ;” 
that moral distinctions are merely subjective; that there is no 
sin and no virtue; that might makes right ; that the actual is 
the only possible; that all who succeed, whether robber or 
murderer, ought to succeed, would doubtless appear to him very 
absurd and very shocking. Well, Mr Fisher, if you cannot 
give up God, we cannot give up Christ, who is God in his 
clearest manifestation. If the will of God, as revealed in your 
own soul, takes such hold of your conscience, that you cannot 
disregard the demands of truth and justice, we must tell you 
that the will of God, as revealed in his word, takes such hold 
of our inward nature, that we cannot disregard its authority. 
Nay, as God is greater than man, if your own “ perceptions of 
truth and justice” have such authority and power over you, 
ro may believe that what God declares to be truth and justice 
& proportionately greater power over us. If you must 

follow your farthing candle, we must follow the blazing sun, 
let owls and bats do what they may. If, then, you would 
regard the demand of the atheist, that you should give up 
your sense of truth and justice, as the rule of individual and 
national life as unreasonable, you must permit Christians to 
regard as still more unreasonable, your demand that they 
should give up the more distinct revelation of the divine will in 
his word, as the rule of their conduct, whether as individuals 
or as a nation. 
‘.. The unreasonableness of this demand is the more glaring, 
because it is made by a very small minority of the community. ° 
It is conceded, for the present, at least as between us and 

~ Fisher, that nations as well as individuals must have some rule 
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or principle to regulate their conduct. Christians say that 
eo should be the will of God as revealed in the Bible. 

ists, such as our author, say, it should be the will of God as 
revealed in the soul; or, in other words, the inward sense of 
truth and justice. The atheist says, as there is no God, there 
is no right or wrong, there are only force and happiness ; 
therefore, the only rule of action for the individual is power 
and a regard to his own happiness, and for the nation, the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number. If murdering all 
the Indians would promote the happiness of the nation, then 
let them be murdered ; if poisoning the wells in Canada would 
promote the enjoyment of Americans, let the wells be poisoned ; 
if taking the wealth of the rich and giving it to the poor would 
make the people happy, let the rich be despoiled) Leaving 
out of view the truth or falsehood of these different theories, 
and assuming for the moment that questions of duty and of 
allegiance to God can be settled by the ballot-box, it is cer- 
tainly preposterous for the atheists, who in this country num- 
ber only a few thousands, to say to the deists, who probably 
amount to some millions, “you must give up your principle 
and adopt ours; there is no such thing as trut iad, justice, 
and therefore you shall. not act in a national capacity on the 
assumption that there is.” Mr Fisher could not stand this. 
With what face then can a million or two of deists say to 
twenty millions of Christians, “You must give up your prin- 
ciple, and follow ours.” Let it be remembered we are speak- 
ing on the concession of Mr Fisher, that there must be some 
principle to regulate a nation’sacts. If this be so, then as the 
vast majority of the people of this country profess to be 
Christians, it follows that the Bible, which they believe to be 
the word of God, must be the rule of their conduct; and it 
must, even on the low principle of relative numbers, be un- 
reasonable that the few should contro] the many. 

There is still another remark to be made on this objection. 
To argue that Sunday laws should be abolished, because the 
Bible is not a rule of life, is altogether irrelevant. It matters 
not, as to this point, whether the Bible is the word of God or 
not. It is enough that the people believe it to be his word. 
It is perfectly competent to Mr Fisher or any body else, to 
endeavour to convince them that they are labouring under a 
delusion, and should emancipate themselves from an illegiti- 
mate authority. But it is preposterous to require them to 
abolish laws which the Bible enjoins, so long as their faith in 
the Bible is unchanged. Mr Fisher must act according to his 
“ inner light,” so long as he believes it to be divine, Our 
telling him that it is an ignis fatwus, may be a reason for his 
re-examining the matter, but it is no reason why he should 
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alter his conduct before he alters his opinion. The constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land. Any man has the right 
to endeavour to persuade the people to alter its provisions ; 
but so long as it is in force it must be obeyed. Ifa Christian 
goes to a Mohammedan country, it would be very absurd for 
him to call for the abrogation of a particular law enjoined in 
the Koran, on the ground that Mohammed was an impostor, 
and his book a tissue of absurdities : so long as the people re- 
gard Mohammed as a prophet, and the Koran a revelation, it 
is most unreasonable to require them to disregard their autho- 
rity. Soin a Christian country it is absurd to require that 
the people should act as if the Bible was not the word of God. 
It is one thing to try and change their conviction of its divine 
authority, but another thing to persuade those who believe it 
to be divine to disregard its injunctions. 

The second great objection urged in the book before us, and 
often elsewhere, is, that admitting the Bible to be the word of 
God, and the fourth commandment of the Decalogue to be yet 
in force, the Bible itself does not require such an observance 
of the Sabbath as our Sunday laws assume. On this objection 
little need be said. We may repeat the remark just made. 
The real question is, not what the Bible as interpreted by 
the objectors means, but how do the mass of Christian people 
in this country understand it. Mr Fisher says that the Sab- 
bath, even as enjoined in the Old Testament, was a day of 
recreation ; the people were commanded to rest from their or- 
dinary labours, and to amuse themselves, The mass of Chris- 
tians say that the Sabbath was a day separated from worldly 
avocations, and set apart for the service of God ; a day to be 
devoted to learning his will, and worshipping in his presence. 
It matters not, so far as the question about our Sunday laws 
is concerned, which of these views of the design of the day is 
correct. If the law-making power is in the Toei of Chris- 
tians, and the responsibility for the laws enacted rests on them, 
they must act according to their convictions. If that power 
and responsibility rest on Mr Fisher and those who agree with 
him, they must act according to their views. So long, there- 
fore, as Christians believe that the Sabbath as instituted by 
God was to be a day of rest from ordinary labour, and of de- 
votion to religious duty, anything inconsistent with that design 
they are bound, within the limits of their legitimate authority, 
to prohibit. 

n another point of view, however, the question as to the 
design of the institution of the Sabbath is a matter of vital 
importance. Its hold on the religious feelings will of course 
be destroyed, if it could be shewn that it was intended by God 
himself to be a day of recreation. It is impossible, in an ar- 
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ticle like this, that we should enter on all these disputed 
points, Mr Fisher denies the divine origin and authority of 
the Bible. Must we write a new book on the evidences of 
revealed religion? So he denies that the Jewish Sabbath 
had a religious design ; he denies that the institution, such as 
it was, was designed to be perpetual; that the early Chris- 
tian church recognised the divine authority of the institution, 
&c. These are points which have been discussed and settled to 
the satisfaction of the church generations before Mr Fisher or 
ourselves were born. It would require more space than his 
work occupies, and more time than its composition cost him, 
for us to go over the ground which has already been so often 
traversed. This cannot be expected, and is altogether unne- 
cessary, as works in abundance can be had discussing all these 
subjects. Our object in this review is simply to point out the 
inconclusiveness of the arguments presented in this work, and 
so often repeated elsewhere, in favour of the abrogation of our 
Sunday laws. We might therefore properly content ourselves 
with the remark, that so long as the Christian people of this 
Christian country believe that the Sabbath, as instituted by God, 
was a day, not for amusement, but for religious service, the Sun- 
day laws cannot be dispensed with without a violation of the 
public conscience. That Christians are right in their view of this 
subject might indeed be easily demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of all who believe the Scriptures. The avowed and often- 
repeated purpose of its original institution was to keep in mind 
the creation of the world. If the world was created, then there 
is a personal God, to whom, as to the author of their being, all 
rational creatures owe allegiance and worship. If the world 
was not created, then there is no God, and men are left to 
choose between Atheism and Pantheism—a distinction with- 
out a difference. So far, therefore, from the Sabbath being 
designed primarily as a day of relaxation from ‘the ordinary 
labours of life, this was a very subordinate object of its insti- 
tution. It was designed to be a periodical and often-recurring 
arrest of the course of worldly life, to make men aware that 
there is a God to whom they are responsible, and on whom 
they are dependent, from whom come all their mercies, and to 
whom they must answer for all their sins. It was designed to 

revent men sinking into the material and eer a by keeping 
God in remembrance, and letting in upon the darkness of this 
outward and fleeting state the light of the spiritual and eternal 
world. The Sabbath was, therefore, the corner-stone of reli- 
gion. Its neglect was sure to lead to forgetfulness of the true 
God, and then to idolatry, and the dominion of all evil. True 


religion—that is, what even a Deist would call true religion, the 
knowledge and worship of the true God—has never, since the 
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apostasy of man, been preserved wherethe Sabbath was unknown, 
or its religious character denied or neglected. It is to reduce 
the Old Testament from the sublimity of a revelation of God, 
and of the mode by which he is to be worshipped, and of the 
means by which the knowledge of him is to be preserved and pro- 
moted, to make its most characteristic institution a mere day for 
worldly amusement. Ifthe Old Testament be viewed as simply 
a collection of historical records and human compositions, hav- 
ing no higher reference than the temporal affairs of the Jews, 
then the Sabbath, in keeping with such view, may be regarded 
as a day of recreation. But if the Bible be a religious book— 
if its design be to reveal God, his works and will, and to pre- 
re man for a higher state of being—then the Sabbath is a re- 
igious institution, having for its object to wean man from the 
seen and temporal, and prepare him for the unseen and eternal. 
It is therefore called a holy day; that is, a day set apart to 
the service of God, just as the temple and its appurtenances, 
the priests and the people, were holy as consecrated to God. 
The command to sanctify or hallow the Sabbath is a command 
to devote it to a religious use. The word to sanctify always 
means, in such connections, to separate from a common to a 
sacred use. In Lev. xxiii. 3, it is said, “Six days shall work 
be done; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of rest, a on | 
convocation: ye shall do no work therein; it is the Sabbat 
of the Lord (or, the Sabbath to Jehovah, 7. ¢., devoted to his 
service) in all your dwellings.” It was the day on which the 
people were to be convoked for holy ts Sane The sacrifices 
in the temple were multiplied—the people resorted thither to 
worship, they rejoiced, as the Psalmist said, in the courts of 
the Lord. He preferred to be a door-keeper in the house of 
God, rather than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. He was 
lad when they said to him, “ Let us go unto the house of the - 
rd.” The book of Psalms is a collection of devotional exer- 
cises for the worship of God, specially on the Sabbath. That 
day was, therefore, a day set apart for religious services, 
according to the command, “ Ye shall Keep my Sabbaths, and 
reverence my sanctuary: I am Jehovah.” Lev. xix. 30, And 
the prophet said, “The people of the land shall worship at the 
door of this gate before the Lord in the Sabbaths.” Ezek. 
xlvi. 3. Isaiah said, “From one Sabbath to another shall all 
flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord.” lxvi. 23. 
In chapter lviii. 13, he says, the blessing of God shall rest on 
those who shall abstain from doing their pleasure, or seeking 
mere amusement on God’s holy day; and shall call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord (or the day holy to the Lord), 
honourable ; and shall honour him, not doing their own plea- 
sure, nor speaking their own words, The Jews ever under- 
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stood the Sabbath to be a day consecrated to religious worshi 
Philo, as quoted by Eusebius, says, Moses commanded the 
people “on the seventh day to assemble together, and to listen 
to the recital of the law.” Josephus says (Contra Apion. 
Lib. i. § 22), the Jews were accustomed on every seventh day 
not only to abstain from the ordinary affairs of life, “ but 
spread out their hands in their holy places, and pray till the 
evening.” We have, however, higher authority than this. It 
is said in Acts xv. 21, “ Moses of old times (literally, from 
ancient generations] hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every Sabbath day.” Such was 
the usage of the Jews in the time of Christ, as we learn from 
many passages in the New Testament. Mark vi. 2, “ When 
the Sabbath was come, he [Christ] began to teach in the syna- 
gogue.” Luke iv. 16, “He came to Nazareth—and, as his 
custom was, he went into the erangeaee on the Sabbath day, 
and stood up to read ;” xiii. 10, “ He was teaching in one of 
the synagogues on the Sabbath.” The apostles everywhere 
went into the synagogues on the Sabbath to preach ; see Acts 
xiii. 14, xvii. 2. In this latter passage it is said, “ Paul, as 
his manner was, went in unto them, and three Sabbath days 
reasoned with them out of the Scriptures ;” and xviii. 4, Paul 
“reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath, and persuaded the 
Jews and the Greeks.” It is plain, therefore, that the Hebrew 
Sabbath was not a day for worldly amusement, but a day set 
apart for religious duties. The people, indeed, were commanded 
to rejoice on that day. And well they might, for it was the 
constant memorial of the being and goodness of God, not only 
as their Creator and benefactor, but as their deliverer from 
bondage. There is nothing ascetic or gloomy in the religion 
of the Bible. Men are commanded to rejoice always, to praise 
God with a cheerful voice. There is no doubt that the Phari- 
sees perverted this sacred day, and burdened its observance 
with many uncommanded austerities; and there is no doubt 
that some Christians have erred in the same direction. But 
this is not to be laid to the charge of the Bible; and it is not 
the tendency of our age. All that God requires is, that the 
day should be set apart from worldly avocations, and conse- 
crated to religion. The moré cheerfully it is observed, the 
more, that is, of joyful gratitude for the blessings which it 
commemorates attends its celebration, the better. 

The third objection to our Sunday Laws is, that admitting 
the divine origin of the Old Testament, and conceding that the 
observance of one day in seven as a holy Sabbath to God is 
therein enjoined, it was a purely Jewish institution, and is not 
binding upon Christians. 

It is on all hands admitted that the Mosaic laws include two 
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elements, the one designed especially for the Jews, the other 
designed for all men. Some of the laws of Moses bound the 
Jews as Jews, and therefore only Jews ; others bound them as 
men, and therefore all men. e abrogation of the Old Tes- 
tament economy, with all that was ceremonial, typical, and 
national, left what was moral and universal untouched. The 
commands, Thou shalt have no other gods before me; Thou 
shalt not steal; Thou shalt not covet, are not swept away 
because the law of Moses is abolished. The only question is, 
what part of the Mosaic institutions was temporary and na- 
tional, and what part is permanent and universal? In some 
cases, as in those just cited, the answer to this question is easy. 
In others it is more or less difficult. And it isto be admitted 
that very great evils have arisen from transferring ay 
rules and principles from the national economy of the Old Tes- 
tament, to the catholic economy of the New. Christianity has 
thus, in different forms, been corrupted by a Judaizing spirit. 
Whether the Sabbath belongs to the class of temporary Jewish 
institutions, or was designed to be permanent and universal, is 
therefore the question. We must here, however, repeat the 
remark already twice made. It is not so much the truth in 
this matter, as the faith of the general body of Christians we 
are to inquire after. Even if Mr Fisher were right in his 
confident assertion that the Sabbath was a purely Jewish ordi- 
nance, still if the Christians of this country are of a contrary 
conviction, it is unreasonable to expect them to violate their 
sense of duty because some men think them mistaken. That 
the Christian world does consider the Sabbatical law of per- 
petual obligation is obvious from two notorious facts. The 
whole Christian world observe that law. All classes of Chris- 
tians (with exceptions too inconsiderable to be taken into 
account) do observe every seventh day, as a day for reli- 
gious worship, This is done, indeed, by different churches 
and persons with different degrees of strictness. But the same 
may be said with regard to everything else which belongs to 
Christians as such. It is undeniably true that the whole 
Christian world, whether Greek, Latin, or Protestant, com- 
prising ninety-nine hundredths of all who bear the Christian 
name, do observe one day in seven for Divine worship, and 
have done so from the beginning. This has not been done by 
accident, or from motives of convenience or expediency. That 
precisely one day in seven, and not one in six, eight, or 
ten, has been thus universally observed, is proof positive of its 
being regarded poner divine wc ar ty If ant went the _ 
semper, aa quod ab omnibus, can be appli 
with certainty, it isto this. But there is another proof of this 
point. The Decalogue is incorporated into the liturgical or 
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catechetical formulas of all the great divisions of the Christian 
church. The Greeks, the Latins, and all Protestants, who have 
a li , repeat the ten commandments from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath. In their worship the minister says, “ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy ;” and the people answer, “Lord, 
have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law ;” 
and at the end of the repetition of the.Decalogue, they say, 
“Lord, have mercy upon us, and write these thy laws in our 
hearts, we beseech thee.” Here then is the testimony, uttered 
in the ears of God, and before all men, of the whole Christian 
world to their faith in the continued obligation of the fourth 
commandment. This being so, what Mr Fisher, or those who 
agree with him, have to say to the contrary, is of very little 
account. If Christians are to be allowed to act according to 
their faith, they must be allowed to keep the Sabbath, which 
with one voice they pray God to incline their hearts to do. 
And if, as even Mr Fisher admits, there must be a principle to 
determine national as well as individual conduct, then Chris- 
tian states must obey the law which Christian men believe 
binds them with the authority of God. 

But it is important to inquire into the grounds on which 
Christians proceed in separating the permanent from the tem- 
porary in the Jewish institutions. If we observe the Sabbath, 
why do we not observe other festivals and rites enjoined in the 
Old Testament? There are three principles or criteria of dis- 
crimination. First: when any command was given before the 
time of Moses, and not addressed to the chosen people as such, 
but to all mankind, then it is certain that such command forms 
no part of the peculiar institutions of the Jews. Whether it 
was intended to be of permanent as well as universal obligation, 
is to be otherwise determined. The offering of sacrifices was 
anterior to the Mosaic period, and was no doubt a divine insti- 
tution designed for all men; but being typical, it ceased to be 
obligatory when the great antitypical Sacrifice had been pre- 
sented on the cross. Second: when the reason assigned for 
any command is permanent and universal, then the command 
itself is permanently and universally obligatory. The ground 
of the commands, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not covet, is nothing in the relation of one Jew to 
another, but the anent relations of men. Those com- 
mands, therefore, do not bind Jews as Jews, but men as men. 
The command to worship God and not to worship idols, was not 
founded on any peculiar relation which the Hebrews bore to 
God, but on the relation which all rational creatures bear to 
their Creator. Therefore those laws can never be abrogated. 
Thirdly : when any command in the Old Testament: is recog- 
nized by Christ and his apostles as obligatory on their disciples, 
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it becomes a part of the law which binds all Christians. Thus 
the original law of marriage was adopted by our Lord, and is 
permanently obligatory upon all who recognise his authority. 
It is the application of these criteria which has convinced 
the Christian world that the command. to consecrate every 
seventh day to the worship of God and the duties of religion, is 
of permanent and universal obligation. From the beginning of 
the world, long before the time of Moses, and therefore for all 
mankind, God sanctified the seventh day, that is, separated 
it from an ordinary to a sacred use. This is the plain meaning 
of the sacred text. ‘God blessed the seventh day and sanc- 
tified it; because that in it he had rested from all his work.” 
Gen. ii. 3. This occurs in the account of the creation. It 
asserts the fact that God blessed or sanctified the seventh day 
from the beginning. To make this passage mean that the fact 
that God rested on the seventh day was the reason why, thou- 
sands of years afterwards, it was set apart as a day of rest, is 
to do obvious violence to the text. The language used in 
Exod. xx. 11, plainly teaches that the Sabbath was instituted 
from the beginning. “In six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day ; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it.” The reason assigned for blessing the day was a 
reason which existed from the creation. This view of these 
es is confirmed by the consideration that the necessity- 
bor the Sabbath was a common necessity. Whether considered 
as a day of rest from labour, or as a day set apart for the wor- 
ship of God, it was as important before, as after the time of 
Moses. Besides this, we have the clearest evidence, in the his- 
tory of the deluge, that time was then divided into periods of 
seven days. For this, no satisfactory reason can be given other 
than the original institution of the Sabbath. Seven is not an 
equal either of the period of one revolution of the moon 
around the earth, or of the earth round the sun. There is 
nothing in nature to indicate this division of time, or to account 
for its early introduction. This, too, accounts for the wide 
prevalence of septenary observances, and for the sacredness so 
widely attached to the number seven. To account for these 
facts from the worship of the seven planets, is not only arbi- 
trary, but unsatisfactory. There is no evidence that the know- 
ledge of the seven planets existed at that early period, much 
less that the worship of them prevailed before the deluge. 
The hypothesis of the institution of the Sabbath at the begin- 
ning, which is demanded by the simple meaning of the sacred 
text, and confirmed by the considerations just stated, is con- 
sistent with all the facts of the case. It is indeed objected 
that we find no mention of the institution in the subsequent 
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chapters of the book of Genesis. This, however, is not surpris- 
ing, considering the brevity and the object of that sketch of 
the early history of the world. There is no mention of the 
Sabbath in Joshua, Judges, First or Second Samuel, although 
so solemnly enjoined by Moses. No special instance of the 
practice of circumcision is recorded as having occurred from 
the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan to the time of Christ. 
The mere silence of the brief scriptural narratives therefore 
proves nothing. Neither is the fact that the Sabbath is said 
to have been commemorative of the deliverance of the people 
from Egypt, and a sign of the covenant between them and 
Jehovah, inconsistent with its institution in paradise. It was 
designed to answer many purposes; to keep in mind the crea- 
tion of the world ; to commemorate the deliverance from Egypt; 
and to typify the rest which remains for the people of God. 
_An institution originally of divine appointment, which the 
nations had neglected, and therefore sunk into idolatry, was, 
as Nehemiah says, ix. 14, “made known” by the hand of 
Moses ; and being thus reinstituted and enforced by additional 
considerations, became a distinguishing mark between the Jews 
and the other nations of the earth. Although thus communi- 
cated anew to the people, it would appear from Exod. xvi. 23, 
_ that it was not unknown to the chosen people. Other nations 
had neglected it, but the knowledge of such a day, although 


they” have been remiss in its observance, lingered among 
the Hebrews. This appears from the fact that Moses, in giving 
directions in regard to gathering the manna, before any new 
command on the subject, cage on the people to collect a 


double quantity on the sixth day, for “the seventh, which is 
the Sabbath, in it there shall be none.” 

Of all classes of Protestant Christians, those who stand at 
the greatest remove from Brownists or Puritans, to whom Mr 
Fisher refers the doctrine of the perpetuity of the law of the 
Sabbath, are the High Church, or Anglican, party in England, 
and the Lutheran element of the United Church of Prussia. 
The celebrated Dr Hook, vicar of Leeds, a representative of 
the former, in his Church Dictionary, labours at length to 
shew that “ one day in seven was in the beginning dedicated 
to the service of the Almiglity.” He says that Gen. ii. 3 
proves that one day in seven was sanctified, or “set apart for 
@ religious purpose.” He teaches that this rule was given to 
Adam, and was “ binding not on a-chosen few, but upon all 
his descendants.” As a representative of the latter class, we 
refer to Huebner, Professor in Wittenberg. In his edition of 
Biichner’s Exegetisch-homiletisches Lexicon, he maintains 
that the Sabbath was instituted in Paradise, and says the 
observance of such a day “is plainly no local or temporary 
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command, but an original necessity of the spiritual nature of 
man ; he must suppress all aspiration after the heavenly and 
invisible, and sink into the earthly, and even the brutal, with- 
out the Sabbath.” These are men of our day, not ‘of the 

in which witches were hung and Quakers uted. It will 
not do, therefore, to attribute to any ale age or spirit the 
doctrine of the primitive institution and permanent obligation 
of this holy day. 

The second criterion leads to the same conclusion. The 
reason for the Sabbath is permanent, and therefore the institu- 
tion is permanent. That reason, as given in Genesis, in the 
Decalogue, and most frequently through the Bible, is nothing 
in the peculiar or national relation of the Hebrews to God, 
but the relation which men as rational creatures bear to their 
Creator. On the same ground, therefore, that the other pre- 
cepts of the Decalogue, founded on the permanent relations of 
men, either to God or to each other, are of necessity regarded 
as binding all men in all times, the Sabbath, which is placed 
on a similar foundation, must be considered as permanent} 
and universally obligatory. Men are bound to worship God. 
They are bound to do this socially as well as privately. This 
worship is a necessity of their spiritual nature. It is essential 
to the healthful development of their powers, to the formation 
of character, to their well-being in this world, and their salva- 


tion in the next. Without the stated public worship of God, 
men lose the knowledge of his existence, and all sense of obli- 
gation. Enlightened piety gives place to superstition, fanati- 
cism, or irreligion. Men become debased, and society utterly 
demoralised. The institution of the Sabbath was designed to 
preserve the knowledge of God and the per of religion 


among men.* It is God’s means to that end, and wherever it 

has been unknown or neglected, idolatry or false religion has 

always prevailed. The ground on which the Sabbath rests 

being, therefore, an abiding necessity of our nature, common 

to all men, the institution itself cannot be regarded as a tem- 
rary Jewish ordinance. 

The third criterion by which to determine whether any insti- 
tution of the Old Testament was intended to be permanent, is 
the manner in which it is treated in the New Testament. If it 
is there represented as belonging to the old economy, it is no 
longer in force; but, if it is recognised as still binding, it 
becomes a permanent law of the Christian church. On this 
principle, all the precepts of the Old Testament founded in the 


* Mr Fisher quotes, and afterwards refers to, with evident approbation, the 
su ion that the Sabbath was instituted to relieve the sore feet of the Jews 
during their toilsome journey through the wilderness. So low as that may men 
get in this nineteenth century ! , 
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essential and necessary relations of man to God, or on the per- 
manent relations of society, are in the New Testament either 
expressly enjoined, or clearly recognised as of ent obli- 
gation. Thus, while the Mosaic law itself, with all its peculiar 
enactments and penalties, all its rites and its ceremonies, its 
temple-service and ritual, is declared to be abolished ; the pro- 
hibition of the worship of false gods, and of all forms of idola- 
try, is reiterated ; all precepts relating to the relative duties 
of men as fellow-creatures, as husbands and wives, an perense 
and children, as magistrates and citizens, are recognised as still 
in force. Now, with regard to the Sabbath, we find, in the 
first place, not the slightest intimation that it was ed as 
a temporary institution. The various festivals of the Jews, 
their Sabbaths, their new moons, their ge days of convoca- 
tion and atonement, are declared to have passed away, as 
shadows of good things which had already come. But the ori- 
ginal command anterior to the law of Moses, to separate one 
day in the week from worldly avocations, and to set it apart 
to the worship of God, is never in any way set aside. In like 
manner, the Jewish law of marriage, with its death penalty, 
its permission of polygamy and arbitrary divorce, is abrogated. 
But the original law of marriage is re-enacted and declared to 
be of perpetual obligation. The abrogation, therefore, of the 
J ewish Sabbath, with its death penalty, its peculiar services 
and regulations, leaves the original law of the Sabbath un- 
touched. ' 

In the second place, besides this negative argument, we have 
abundant evidence that the orignal law was regarded as per- 
manently obligatory. Our Lord on various occasions, by word 
and act, taught that the view of the Sabbath entertained by 
the Jews of his day was erroneous, but he never taught that 
the Sabbath itself was to be set aside. He taught that it was 
right to do good, to supply the cravings of hunger, and the like, 
on the Sabbath ; but he never taught that it was right to make 
the day one of labour or recreation. His doctrine was that 
the “Sabbath was made for man (not for the Jews), and not 
man for the Sabbath.” It was designed to promote the phy- 
sical and spiritual interests of men, and was not to be observed 
in any way which would sacrifice the end to the means. With 
regard to sacrifices, it was not merely the spirit and manner 
in which they were offered, but the sacrifices themselves which 
were set aside or condemned; whereas it was not the Sabbath 
itself, but the mode of its observance, that our Lord obj 
to, He sanctioned the religious observance of the day by at- 
tending the synagogue services ; just as he sanctioned i 
by his attendance on the wedding at Cana. Christ and his 
apostles also on various occasions gave their sanction to the 
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Decalogue as a permanent rule of duty. They quote it as a 
whole, and command that it should be obeyed. at was the 
law which could not be broken. The decisive fact, however, 
is, that the whole Christian church, under the guidance of 
Christ and his apostles, have from the beginning acted on the 
assumption that the original law requiring one day in seven 
to be consecrated to God is permanently and universally bind- 
ing. All Christians, as before remarked, have incorporated 
the Decalogue, including the fourth commandment, into their 
standards of faith and practice. The law of the Sabbath, 
therefore, is written as by the finger of God on the heart and 
conscience of the Christian world. 

The change of the day is merely circumstantial. Any day 
may be the seventh, according to the mode of ordering the 
succession. There was a reason why the seventh in the Jewish 
mode of numbering the days, should be observed by them, 
because the creation was the thing to be specially commemo- 
rated. There is a reason why the first day of the week should 
be the sacred day of Christians, because the new creation, the 
work of restoring a ruined world, is the thing we are most 
interested in bearing in mind. This change of the day was not 
made arbitrarily, or by human authority. It was made by 
inspired men, as is proved by the designation of the first day 
of the week, in the New Testament itself, as the Lord’s day, 
and by the observance of that day by the apustles and early 
Christians. This circumstantial change in‘no way interferes 
with the original command. All the permanent and salutary 
designs of the institution are answered by the observance of 
the first, as-well as by the observance of the seventh day of the 
week. It is still one day in seven; and this is the substance 
of the original law. 

The fourth, and by far the most effective objection, so far as 
the popular mind is concerned, against the Sunday laws, is, 
that they are, as the “Free Germans” express it, a violation 
of the constitutional rights and religious liberty of the people. 
It is assumed that the separation between the Church and State 
which prevails universally in this country, and the provision, 
found in most of our State Constitutions, that no man shall be 
molested for his religious principles, and no religious profession 
shall be required as a qualification for office, forbid the enact- 
ment of such laws. Those whodo not believe in the Sabbath, 
or even in Christianity, Jews and Infidels of every grade, say 
they have precisely the same rights under the Constitution as 
any Protestant Christian. If a man chooses to labour or to 
dance on the Lord’s day, no one has a right to interfere with 
him. And if any set of men choose to run their cars or 
steamboats on that day, it is declared to be an act of injustice 
for the government to prevent it. 
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In reference to this plausible objection we would say, 1. That 
this is a Christian so 4 Protestant country. 2. That the people 
have not only the right, but are bound in conscience, to act on 
the principle of Protestant Christianity, not only in their 
capacity of individuals, but as a government, in all cases in 
which such Christianity affords a rule for individual or govern- 
mental action. 3, That in so acting, no violence is offered to 
any man’s constitutional rights or natural liberty. 

"These are not new principles for this Journal to maintain. 
They have been repeatedly asserted in their application to the 
introduction of religious teaching into our public schools. 
They are developed in a masterly manner (as we may be per- 
mitted to say) in a communication to the pages of this number 
of our Review.* With the principles contained in the article 
referred to, we heartily concur, although we may differ from 
our able contributor, as to the extent to which our national 
and state governments have in point of fact denuded themselves 
of their rights as Christian organizations. We propose to 
explain and vindicate, as briefly as possible, each of the prin- 
ciples just stated. 

First: This is a Protestant and Christian country. This 
does not mean merely that the great majority of the people are 
Protestant Christians. This is indeed a most important, as it 
is an undeniable fact. Take out of the country all who profess 
Protestant Christianity, and you take out of it its heart, soul, 
life, and essence. Still this is not a question of numbers, 
Turkey is a Mohammedan country, although the Christians 
may outnumber the Moslems. Nor does the proposition above 
stated mean simply that the controlling legislative and execu- 
tive power in this country is in the hands of Protestant Chris- 
tians. Ireland is a Celtic Roman Catholic country in spite of 
the domination of Saxon and Protestant England. But it 
means that the organic life of the country is that form of 
social, political, and religious life, which is peculiar to Protes- 
tant Christianity. As every tree or plant, every race of ani- 
mals, so every nation has its own organic life. If you plant 
an acorn it develops into an oak ; and as it grows it assimilates 
or eliminates all that comes within the sphere of its activity. 
So if you take a number of Chinese as a nucleus of a nation, 
as they multiply and form themselves into a self-governing 
community, not only their physical organization, but their 
whole individual, social, religious, municipal, and argued life, 
is of necessity, or by a divine law, conformed to that peculiar 
type. Of course the same would be true of any number of 
English or Frenchmen. The greater the distinction of races 

* The article here referred to, entitled, “A Nation’s Right to Worship God,” 
we intend to publish in our next Number.—Zd. B. & F. EB. Review. 
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the more marked the difference in the manifestations of the 
organic life of different communities. An African or Asiatic 
nation differs more from an European one, than one European 
nation from another. Every nation, however, has its peculiar 
character and usages, the product and manifestation of its 
organic life. This country is no exception to thislaw. It was 
originally constituted by Protestant Christians. They were 
not only the first settlers, but they constituted almost the only 
element of our population for the first hundred years of our 
history, which was the forming period of our national exist- 
ence. These progenitors of our country being ‘Protestant 
Christians, not only each for himself worshipped God, and his 
Son Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, and acknowledged 
the Scriptures to be the rule of his faith and practice; but he 
introduced his religion into his family. He associated with 
others for the public service of God. The people abstained 
from all ordinary business on the Lord’s day, and devoted it 
to religion. They built churches, erected schools, taught the 
children to read and obey the Bible as the word of God. They 
formed themselves as Christians into municipal and state 
organisations. They acknowledged God in their legislative 
assemblies ; they prescribed oaths in his name; they closed 
their courts, their places of business, their legislatures, and all 
. places under public control on the Lord’sday. They declared 
the common law of England, of which Christianity is the 
basis, to be the law of the land. In this way we grew to bea 
Protestant Christian nation, by the same general law that an 
acorn becomes an oak. When emigrants who were neither 
Protestants nor Christians come to the country, they were 
either perfectly assimilated and absorbed, as the rivulets which 
flow into the Mississipi are lost in its mighty waters; or, from 
want of congeniality, they mingle with us, but are not com- 
pletely of us ; as a branch of one kind of tree may be engrafted 
upon a tree of a different kind, without altering the nature of 
the sustaining stem. Sometimes the difference is so great as 
to forbid even this partial assimilation ; and these uncongenial 
elements become warts and excrescences on the body politic. 
This is the case with the Indians, the Mormons, and the Chinese 
in California. It is with our religions as it is with our ethnical 
development. The great majority of the settlers in this country 
were from Great Britain. They brought with them the Eng- 
lish language, English literature, laws, ideas, feelings, and 
domestic and social usages. They grew up, therefore, essen- 
tially an English people, and they so remain to this day. The 
accession to our population from other sources, does not change 
our ethnical character. Our lan , laws, and institutions 
are as much English as they were a Centred years ago. Ger- 
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mans, French, Irish, Norwegians, and Danes, in the course of 
a generation or two, are merged Sey ae OMe into the 
mass of the English-speaking and English-feeling population. 
Not less palpable is the Protestant Christian character of our 
nation. It is what it is because it is the development of a 
germ of Protestant Christianity. This is an outstanding his- 
torical fact. It cannot be changed by denying it, by pooh- 
poohing it, or by cursing it. There stands an oak, because an 
acorn was planted. And we stand a Protestant Christian 
nation, because God planted Protestant Christians as the 
national germ on this western continent. The sense, there- 
fore, in which we understand this to be a Protestant Chris- 
tian country is, that its organic life, that which gives it being 
and character, and determines its acts and destiny, is Protes- 
tant Christianity. By Protestant Christianity is meant that 
form of religion which acknowledges Jesus Christ, as God 
manifest in the flesh, to be the absolute, sovereign, and only 
Saviour of men, and which takes the Bible, as his word, to be 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and protests 
against all human authority in matters of religion. 

The second proposition stated above, is, that the people of 
this country have the right, and are in conscience’bound, to act 
on the principles of Protestant Christianity, not only in their 
capacity as individuals, but as a government, in all cases in 
which Christianity affords a rule for individual or governmen- 
tal action. ; 

This seems almost a self-evident truth. Christianity is a 
law of life ; a law of Divine authority ; it binds the conscience, 
it must therefore be obeyed by those who profess to be Chris- 

_tians. They must obey it as men, as heads of families, as 
magistrates, as citizens, as legislators and executive officers. 


They cannot deliberately violate any of its injunctions without 

doing violence to their own conscience, and forfeiting their 

allegiance to God. If they believe that Christianity forbids 

war, they cannot, as a government, declare war, or —_ it to 
na 


- 


be prosecuted by those under their control. tion of 
Quakers could not maintain a navy, or organise anarmy. B 

so doing, they would forfeit their character as Quakers, and all 
the benefits and blessings therewith connected. If a set of 
men believe in God and the moral law, it is self-evident that 
they must obey that law, not only as individuals, but in all the 
associations into which they may enter. If they form them- 
selves into a manufacturing, or banking, or railroad company, 
they cannot, in that capacity, do what they believe the moral 
law forbids. If they cannot deceive or defraud as individuals, 
neither can they do it as a society. If they are bound to keep 
the Sabbath in their families, they are bound to keep it in their 
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workshops and banking-houses. It would help them very 
little at the bar of conscience, or at the bar of God, to say that 
a railroad company was organised for secular purposes, and 
had nothing to do with questions of morals; that those are 
matters to be left to every man’s own conscience and to God. 
The man who was at once a prince and a bishop, could not 
get drunk as a prince, and be sober as a bishop. The princi- 
ple here asserted is so clear that men who occupy the low 
emer va presented in Mr Fisher’s book cannot deny it. Even 

e admits, as we have seen, that there must be a principle not 
only for the control of individual, but also governmental action. 
He and many others say “the inner light,” or every man’s 
sense of truth and justice, is such a principle. This is giving 
up the whole controversy, for it admits that men must act in 
matters of government in obedience to what they believe to 
be the will of God ; and therefore as the people of this coun- 
try believe the Bible to be a revelation of the will of God, 
they must, in their governmental capacity, act in obedience to 
the Bible. If the Bible forbids polygamy, they cannot sanc- 
tion it. Ifthe Bible prohibits arbitrary divorce, they cannot 
allow a man to put away his wife whenever he pleases. If 
the Scriptures enjoin the religious observance of one day in 
seven, they cannot, as a government, profane that day and be 
guiltless. 

No one denies that men are bound to recognise the authority 
of the moral law in their governmental acts, that for a nation 
to authorise or to permit, within its jurisdiction, theft, rapine, 
or murder, is as atrocious as for an individual man to be guilty 
of these crimes. No one would dare to rise in a legislative 
body and ares that such offences should be sanctioned or 
overlooked. No one, therefore, can reasonably deny that 
Christians are bound to recognise the authority of Christianity 
in their governmental acts. They must do it. It may be said 
that these cases are not parallel, because the precepts of the 
moral law are obeyed by governments, not as moral duties, but 
out of regard to the public good. This is not true. It is im- 
possible that men with a moral nature should not act under a 
sense of moral obligation. All public men are loud in their 
declarations that they favour or oppose certain measures be- 
cause they are right or wrong, just or unjust. But even if it 
were possible for men to deny their moral nature, and to act 
always and only from selfish motives of expediency, this would 
not alter the case. It is expedient to obey God. If he has 
enjoined the observance of the Sabbath, all who recognise his 
authority will feel that it is expedient, best for the interests of 
society, that the day should be observed. What, however, we 
now desire to insist upon, is the absolute impossibility of 
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Christians ignoring their Christianity in their governmental 
acts. They can no more do it than they can ignore their rea- 
son or their moral nature, ‘ 

But sup they could do it, what would be the conse- 
quence ? hat would be the effect of carrying out the prin- 
ciple that religion has nothing to do with human governments, 
that it has no right to control their acts? Or, to state the 
question in a different form, what would be the consequence 
of adopting the principle that human governments have no- 
thing to do with religion, and need not concern themselves 
whether their enactments violate the principles of Christianity 
or not? The first consequence of adopting this principle 
would be that all the Christians of the country wield be dis- 
franchised. Suppose our governments, municipal, state, and 
national, were to act as though there were no such thing as 
Christianity, or as if it had no right to determine their action. 
Then, as in Mohammedan or Pagan countries, all public busi- 
ness would go on on Sundays as on other days—all courts 
would continue in session, all public offices would be open, all 
town-councils, state legislatures, and both houses of Congress 
would sit without interruption on the Lord’s day. It is plain, 
therefore, that no Christian could be a lawyer or judge, nor an 
office-holder of any kind, nor a member of town-council, or of 
a state legislature, or of Congress. The whole legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial power in city, state, and nation, would be 
thrown into the hands of Jews, infidels, and atheists. We 
should have a test act of a novel character. Not religion, but 
irreligion would be demanded as a necessary qualification for 
every post of trust or power. This is the kind of liberty and 
equality which our “ Free Germans” and Fisherites would es- 
tablish in the land. This is inevitable. He that will not bow 
- to God, must bow to Satan. There is no help for it. If we 

banish religion as a controlling power, we sheveby establish 
atheism. If we extinguish light we introduce darkness. And 
for a man to profess that his a is simply to banish the 
light, and not at all to bring in darkness, will deceive nobody 
ra has sense enough to understand the meaning of words. 

A second consequence of divorcing Christianity from govern- 
ment, no less inevitable than the one just mentioned, would 
be that all laws which have their foundation in the Christian 
religion must be abrogated. Take, for illustration, the laws 
relating to marriage. whe doctrine that marriage is a contract 
for life between one man and one woman, is peculiarly a Chris- 
tian doctrine. It is not a Jewish, a Mohammedan, or Pagan 
doctrine. It cannot be said to have its foundation in natural 
religion, nor in the nature of man, nor in expediency. It is, 
indeed, the original law given before the introduction of Chris- 
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tianity It is, no doubt, consonant to the higher nature of 
man, and necessary to the best interests of society. But these 
are not the foundations on which it rests. It is founded on 
the authority of Christ, It is received and obeyed because he 
has enacted it. It is the doctrine of the Christian Church ; 
and is observed and held sacred only by those who recognise 
Christ’s authority. . In other words, it is peculiar to Christian 
lands, and is purely a Christian institution. If, then, the 
government has nothing to do with religion; if Christians in 
their governmental capacity are not to be controlled by Chris- 
tianity, then they have no right to enforce the Christian law 
of marriage. Any man who may choose to have more than one 
wife, or to put away one, and take another, may plead his 
natural right, and put in the plea, that government has no re- 
ligion, and cannot enact laws to favour any one religious doc- 
trine to the disadvantage of another. To this plea no answer 
can be made, according to the doctrine against which we are con- 
tending. If one man’s religion justifies polygamy, and another 
condemns it, the government, according to that doctrine, has 
no right to interfere. If it cannot enforce the Christian law 
concerning the Sabbath, it cannot enforce the Christian law 
concerning marriage. The advocates of “free-love” have, there- 
fore, the anti-Sabbatarians on their side, so far as the principle 
is concerned. 

A third consequence of the theory in question would be that 
government can make no law to punish vice. We have before 
remarked that if deists may drive Christians to the wall, and 
insist that the Bible shall not be taken as a rule of life to con- 
trol the action of the government, the atheists may turn their 
own weapons against the deists, and say that the government 
must not recognise the authority of natural religion, or of the 
moral law. It must not exact an oath, because an oath implies 
not only the existence, but the providential government of God, 
and a future state of retribution. Thus this great safeguard 
of life, reputation, and property, must be swept away. What 
right has a government divorced from religion to exact an oath, 

ich is an act of worship, as a condition of holding office, or 
receiving testimony? This principle, however, would carry us 
much further ; not only must oaths be abolished, but the moral 
law must be set aside. If it is unconstitutional to act in obe- 
dience to the Bible, it is unconstitutional to act in obedience 
to the moral law. If one man has a right to say, I am an in- 
fidel, and you cannot require me to the Sabbath; another 
may say, I am an atheist, and you have no right to make me 
obey the Decalogue. You say that the interests of society re- 
quire that the moral law should be obeyed ; I say, replies the 
atheist, that what you call the moral law is a bugbear, set up 
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by priests to answer their own ends. So far from ting 
the interests of society, it is the prolific source of all the evils 
under which society has groaned for ages. Necessity is the 
plea of tyrants. The church in the darkest ages never ceased 
to say she burned heretics for the good of society. No man, or 
set of men, has the right to set up their “inner light,” or sense 
of “ truth and justice,” as & rule of life for others. This is onl 
ing out to its legitimate conclusions the principle on whic 

the Sunday laws are now so vigorously assailed. Bo far, there- 
fore, from admitting that Christianity must be divorced from 
the government, we maintain that such divorce is impossible. 
If Christianity is a rule of life, it must ge with us into our 
families, into our schools, our prisons and hospitals ; into our 
workshops and banking houses, into railroad and canal com- 
a into our municipal councils, and state and national 
egislatures. We maintain that if this principle be denied, all 
Christians must be disfranchised ; infidelity or atheism must 
be a condition of office and — ; not only our Sunday laws 
must be given up, but all religion must be banished from our 
public institutions of every kind. No man can enter the navy 
or army but on the condition that he renounces all claim to 
the public worship of God. We must send forth our ships and 
troops without chaplains, and let our fellow-citizens live and 
die as heathen. In short, the demand that the government 
shall not be administered on Christian principles, is a demand 
that it shall be administered on atheistic principles. The ab- 
solute negation of religion is atheism. 

The third proposition laid down above, is, that there is no 
violation of any man’s constitutional rights, or of his civil and 
religious liberty involved, in making the Bible the rule of 
individual and governmental action in this country. 

Our readers will not overlook the limitation attached to our 
second proposition. We said that Christians have the right, 
and are bound in conscience to act on the principles of Pro- 
testant Christianity in administering the affairs of government, 
so far as Christianity affords a rule of governmental action. 
Christianity enjoins on us certain truths to be believed, and 
certain laws to be obeyed, as men. It does not prescribe any 
particular form of civil government, nor any definite principles 
of political economy. It does not invest civil government with 
authority over the faith of its subjects, nor over the perform- 
ance of their religious duties. It simply requires that Chris- 
tians, in all their relations and associations, should have refe- 
rence to the law of God as revealed in his word, as their rule 
of action. Carrying out this principle is perfectly consistent 
with the widest liberty consistent with the existence of human 
society. 

If 4 number of Christians should associate to carry on any 
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mercantile or manufacturing business, requiring the outlay 
of large capital, and the employment of many assistants and 
subordinates, —_ would, of course, conduct their business on 
Christian principles. That is, they would feel bound not only 
to be just and faithful in all their transactions, but they would 
suspend all their operations on the Lord’s day, afford their 
employées the opportunity to attend public worship, provide 
for the education of minors and dependents, and act towards 
them in all respects as Christ would require at their hands. — 
If a man not a Christian, whether Jew or deist, or an utter 
sceptic, should propose to join their company, they might re- 
ceive him into partnership on terms of perfect equality ; give 
him a full share in the profits of the business, and equal right 
in its management. If this new partner should become in- 
fected with the modern ideas of liberty, and say to his asso- 
ciates, I have as much right to control the business of the com- 
oy as you have, the property is as much mine as yours, you 

ave no right to bring your religion into a business concern. 
I insist upon it, that our operations shall not be suspended on 
the first day of the week, that no part of the property shall be 
used for religious purposes; let the parents of the children 
whom we employ, see to their religious training. I maintain 
that we must conduct our business without regard to the Bible, 
or anything which it enjoins. His associates would doubtless 
say to him, Then we must dissolve partnership. You knew we 
were Christians when you joined us. You knew that we could 
neither work ourselves on the Sabbath, nor allow our mills to 
run, or our workshops to be open. If you choose to work on 
that day, that is your own concern.: But you have no right 
to require that our property shall be employed on the Lord’s 
day ; that our clerks, porters, or mechanics, should labour for 
your accommodation. You have no right to demand that a 
man must be willing to disregard the Sabbath as the condition 
of vena taken into our employ. God, moreover, holds us re- 
sponsible, not only for the physical comfort, but for the proper 
Christian education of the children dependent upon us, If 

ou cannot remain with us, unless we conduct our business on 
infidel nage you must transfer your capital and talents 
elsewhere. On the same ground that you require that we 
should disregard our Christianity, another man may come in 
and require you to disregard the moral law. 

The same answer the Christians of this country give to all 
classes of men, who demand that Christianity should be divorced 
from our governments, municipal, state, and national. This 
country was settled by Protestant Christians. They 
the land. They established its institutions. They formed 
themselves into towns, states, and nation. From the nature 
of the case, regarding the Bible as the word of God binding 
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the conscience of every man with divine authority, they were 
governed by it in all their organizations, whether for business 
or civil polity. Others have since come into the country by 
thousands; some Papists, some Jews, some infidels, some 
atheists. All were welcomed ; all are admitted to equal rights 
and privileges. All are allowed to acquire property, to vote 
in all elections, made eligible to all offices, and invested with 
an equal influence in all public concerns. All are allowed to 
worship as they please, or not at all if they please, No man 
is molested for his religion or for his want of religion. No 
man is required to profess any particular form of faith, or to 
join any religious association. Is not this liberty enough? 
It seems not. Our “ Free Germans” and other anti-Sabbata- 
rians insist upon it, that we must turn infidels, give up our 
God, our Saviour, and our Bibles, so far as all public or 
governmental action is concerned. They require that the 
joint stock into which they have been received as partners, 
and in which they constitute even numerically a very small 
minority, should be conducted according to their principles, 
and not according to ours. They demand, not merely that 
they may be allowed to disregard the Sabbath, but that the 
public business must go on on that day; that all public ser- 
vants must be employed; all public property, highways, and 
railroads, should be used. They say we must not pray in our 
legislative bodies, or have chaplains in our hospitals, prisons, 
navy, or army; that we must not introduce the Bible into our 
public schools, or do anything in a public capacity which im- 

lies that we are Protestant Christians. Those men do nut 

now what Protestant Christians are. It is their character- 
istic, as they humbly hope and believe, to respect the rights 
of other men, and stand up for their own. And, therefore, 
they say to all—infidels and atheists—to all who demand that 
the Bible shall not be the rule of action for us as individuals, 
and as a government, You ask what it is impossible can be 
granted. We must obey God. We must carry our religion 
into our families, our workshops, our banking-houses, our 
municipal and other governments; and if you cannot live with 
Christians, you must go elsewhere. 





Ant. IV.—Revised Book of Discipline.* 


TueE Revised Book of Discipline, by having been reported to 
the last General Assembly, has become, in some sort, the pro- 
perty of the Church ; and as its fate will, in all likelihood, be 

* Thisarticleis by Dr Thornwell, Professor of Theology in the Old School Theo- 
logical Seminary, Columbia. He was Convener of the Committee appointed by 


the General Assembly to revise their Book of Discipline. Most of the topics here 
discussed are interesting to all Presbyterian Churches.—Zd. B. & F. E. Review. 
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settled by the next Assembly, it is a matter of grave ee tars 
that the principles it embodies should be rightly understood, 
and the grounds and tendencies of the changes introduced in 
it set in their true light. It has already been subjected to a 
severe criticism—a criticism extremely kind in its spirit and 
temper to the authors of the book, but without the slightest 
mercy or favour to the peculiarities of the book itself. The 
contrast between the co with which the members of the 
Committee, personally considered, have been treated, and the 
freedom with which their production has been handled, may 
be taken as an apt illustration of the genius of Presbyterian- 
ism, which teaches charity to the man without concessions to 
his errors, and which, while it repudiates all human authority, 
endeavours to observe the maxim: Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good. We thank our brethren for the good 
opinion they have expressed of us. Indeed our modesty might 
have been shocked at the laudatory terms which they have 
permitted themselves to use, had we not felt that the praise 
was materially qualified by the estimate they have put upon 
our work. It is very flattering, no doubt, to be called able 
and wise, even in the positive degree; but the edge is some- 
what taken from the compliment, when in the next breath it 
is added, that these able and wise men have done nothing but 
blunder. It is a sublime thing to be a mountain, but a moun- 
tain labouring to bring forth a mouse has no great cause of 
self-congratulation. The brother to whom Robert Hall so 
warmly expressed his thanks for the benefit he had received 
from his sermon, was highly elated at the moment; but his 
self-complacency was not likely to be dangerous, when he 
came to learn that the real secret of the eminent useful- 
ness of his discourse was its transcendent meanness. Our 
brethren, too, have been very considerate in tempering their 

raises of us, so as not to make them snares to our vanity. 

hey have left us nothing whereof to glory. They have so 
dexterously mixed the antidote with the poison that we can 
take their physic without the risk of any serious inconve- 
nience. On one occasion we heard it gravely maintained that 
the book was bound to be a bad one, because its authors were 
very able men. The idea seemed to be that they had a repu- 
tation to maintain, and as the burning is an easier road to 
fame, than the building of a temple, they were under a very 
strong temptation to immortalize their names by the cheap 
expedient of doing mischief, when they found the prospect 
very remote of doing any good. To meet and break up and 
have it said that such men had done nothing, was what they 
were not likely, for a moment, to brook. We think that we 
can relieve the minds of our brethren who are troubled on this 
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score. The Committee expected just about the glory they have 
received. They have erected about as big a monument as th 
ever expected to raise, and the inscription which their friends 
have put upon it, though not precisely the one they would like, 
is precisely the one that they looked for. They had a crazy 
kettle to mend, and they never aspired to any higher distinc- 
tion on account of their labours in this line, than that of 
respectable tinkers. They thought that they knew where the 
crack was, and they, perhaps, persuaded themselves that they 
had succeeded in stopping it. But they were, at the same 
time, so fully aware of the perverseness of human nature, that 
they made up their minds, in advance, to hear it gravely 
alleged, that the vessel went into their hands in a perfectly 
sound state, and left them as leaky asasieve. Accordingly 
the book is said to be a failure. It has been condemned, with- 
out benefit of clergy, as setting at nought the rules of logic, 
trampling under foot the most cherished principles of the 
Church, exposing her to the jeers of enemies, the triumph of 
rivals, and the pity of her friends ; and to crown all, making 
it absolutely certain by its bungling provisions for securin 
the ends of justice, that in almost every trial, prejudice shall 
rule the hour. The marvel is, how any men, with an ordinary 
share of common sense, and common integrity, let alone wise 
and able men, could have been betrayed into such self-evident 
folly. The truth is, we think our critics have made a mistake. 
The praises which they have bestowed upon the Committee, 
they ought to have given to the book, and the censures which 
they have so freely dealt out to the book, we are afraid would 
not be misplaced if applied to the ns of the Committee, 
though we confess that we should be very sorry to believe, 
whatever we may think of ourselves, that our brethren were 
so fully in possession of the truth, We have hardly yet 
reached that stage in humility in which we are content that 
all the world should know how weak and foolish we know 
ourselves to be. But whatever may be our capacities (we 
speak as a member of the Committee), whether we belong to 
the weak and foolish things of the world, and things which 
are not, or to the strong, and wise, and noble, we insist upon 
it that the book is, upon the whole, a good one—that the old 
cracks in the vessel have been honestly stopped, and that ne 
new ones have been made. We ask our brethren to give us a 
hearing in behalf of our poor, uted bantling. 

We propose to indicate and classify the nature of the changes 
which have been introduced into the new book, and, as we go 
along, to discuss the principles which pervade them, and which 
bee rendered some of them so obnoxious to some of our 

rethren. 
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I. The first class of changes to which we shall refer, con- 
sists in the lopping off of redundancies. Short as the old book 
is, it is rendered unnecessarily diffuse by a style of composition 
altogether unsuited to the nature of the work. Presbyterians 
are proverbially fond of the sermon, and the old book bears 
very decisive marks of this denominational peculiarity. In- 
stead of being simply a book of definitions, of forms, and of 
rules, which a manual of discipline, ‘as contradistinguished 
-from a confession of faith, or a manual of devotion, ought to 
be, it mixes up with its legal technicalities moral harangues 
on the importance of the subject, or the necessity of pence 
a right spirit and temper. It stops to preach when it shoul 
only prescribe a form of process. What it says is all very 
good ; only we insist that it is not said in the right place, It 
would have been just as reasonable to have interspersed an 
occasional prayer, or to have introduced one or two hymns, 
by way of encouraging a devotional frame. The doctrine upon 
which discipline is founded, and the motives with which it 
should be enforced, must all be presupposed, and the only 
effect of introducing these matters into 4, Sr of forms is to 
swell its dimensions, and to increase the difficulty of finding 
what one wants. If, as the Edinburgh Review once woes 
to Mrs Sherwood, the moral had been printed in a different 
type, the inconvenience would not be so great as one would 
then know at a glance what to skip; but it certainly is pro- 
voking, when you are in search of a rule, to have to wade 
through a homily before you can get at it. The new book has 
omitted many of these sermons. It has retained enough to 
authenticate its Presbyterian parentage, and ‘endeavoured to 
retain them where they were likely to be least annoying. We 
humbly suggest that this change is a real improvement; and 
we cannot but think, that he who has mastered the Confession 
of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and the Form of 
Government, will stand in need of no further preaching when 
he comes to the Compend of Discipline. 

The old book was sometimes very tedious in coming to a 
ome The new book has attempted to shorten the process. 

he whole chapter of New Testimony, which, in the old book, 
occupies nearly two pages, and is spread over seven sections, 
is, in the new book, condensed into a single paragraph, without 
the sacrifice of a single idea. The chapter of Actual Process 
has likewise been materially reduced, with all the advantages 
of definite and precise statements over wearisome circumlocu- 
tions. We mention these as specimens of the changes under 
this head ; and if it is desirable that a manual of discipline 
should be brief, pregnant, and pointed, we do not see on what 
ground these changes can be consistently condemned. They 
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might have been carried much further. If the committee had 
been preparing, out and out, a new book, instead of trying to 
amend an old one, well known and familiar, they would not 
only have omitted all the sermons and moral harangues, but 
they would have consulted a still greater brevity and point in 
the rules and definitions which they retained. But something 
was due to the familiarity of the church with old forms of 
expression, and to the associations of reverence which naturally 
cleave to a legacy from the past. 

IL Another class of changes res the supply of omis- 
sions. The old book is a curious illustration of the maxim 
that extremes meet. It often speaks where it ought to be 
silent, and is silent where it ought to speak. It is even pro- 
fuse of words where there was no occasion for a single syllable, 
and as silent as the grave where the occasion demanded an ar- 
ticulate utterance. These omissions the committee have en- 
deavoured to supply, and no one who has not compared their 
work, chapter by chapter, and section by section, with the old 
book, can form any idea of the contributions which, in this 
respect, they have made to the logical completeness of the 
Discipline. These additions may be referred to several heads, 
which we shall proceed to signalise. 


1, The first embraces those cases in which the new book 
explicitly enunciates what was contained in the old book only 


by implication. For example: the old book defines offences, 
and proceeds to distribute them, according to their greater or 
less notoriety, into two classes, public and private. Subse- 
quently another class is introduced—personal offences—and 
yet not a word is said in explanation of their nature, or of the 
grounds of distinction betwixt them and private offences. A 
two-fold principle of classification is implied, but only one is 
expressed. The committee have supplied the omission, and if 
they have done nothing more, have at least rendered the 
book consistent with itself. So in relation to prosecutions on 
the ground of common fame, the old book implies that the 
first step shall be to ascertain that a common fame really 
exists, but it has nowhere made this a law. Yet it is one of 
those things which ought to have been clearly stated. There 
have been instances in which rash and malicious men, under 
the pretext of common fame, have subjected their brethren to 
vexatious and annoying prosecutions, when the only common 
fame that existed was the scandal of wicked and suspicious 
enemies. 

But the most important implication of the old book to 
which the new has given a distinct and articulate utterance, 
is in reference to the great principle of ecclesiastical inquest ; 
that every church court has the inherent right to demand and 
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receive satisfactory explanations from any of its members con- 
cerning any matter of evil report. Nothing has surprised us 
more than the manner in which this doctrine has been re- 
ceived. It has been branded as “a new principle,” “as unjust, 
hazardous, and extra-judicial ;” “no good,” we are told, “can 
result from this exacting, star-chamber mode of inquiry.” 
Nothing but “mischief” is anticipated “from the revised sug- 
gestion.” “It has been hitherto unknown to the Presbyterian 
church ; and no court of law, in a free country, has ever ven- 
tured to practise upon it.’* Now the simple question is, 
what is the principle in which the right recognised in “the 
revised suggestion ” is grounded? Nothing more nor less than 
that the church courts are the spiritual guardians of the peo- 

le. Their right to institute process, and to inflict censures, 
is founded in the same relation. The Lord has made them 
overseers of the flock. They must keep their eye upon their 
charge, and the very nature of their trust implies that they 
have all the power which is necessary to execute it. The 
Christian wrete are, in some sort, their children, and as a 
father has the inherent right to interrogate his children in re- 
ference to their conduct, so a church court has the right to 
institute inquiries, as well as to sit in judgment upon issues 
actually joined. It is not an inquisitorial, vexatious, star- 
chamber power. It is to be exercised in the spirit of love, for 
the glory of God, and for the honour and g repute of the 
church. Every man whose good name has suffered unjustly 
ought to rejoice in the exercise of it, as it gives him the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his character without subjecting him to 
the shame of being arraigned for crime. The guilty ought to 
rejoice in it, as it is a means of bringing them to a sense of 
their sin, and of leading their minds to repentance. We were 
greatly astonished to find it made an objection to this power, 
that it might require men to criminate themselves. If they 
have done wrong, this is precisely what a church court ought 
to try to do, and it never will succeed in doing them any good 
until it reduces them to this point. In spiritual jurisdiction, 
self-crimination is no evil. In civil courts, it may be the 
parent of tyranny and injustice; but a spiritual court is for 
edification—a civil court for justice. A spiritual court aims 
at producing and fostering a given state of heart; a civil 
court is for the protection of rights. Spiritual courts are for 
the religious sdacution and culture of the people—a species 


of moral schoolmaster ; civil courts for the safety and order of 
the commonwealth. Spiritual courts can censure, but not 
punish ; civil courts punish without censuring. The spiritual 
court is entrusted with the keys—the symbol of the power of 


* Dr Van Renselaer’s Remarks, pp. 14, 15. 
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search and investigation ; the civil court is armed with the 
sword. To reason from the rights of one to the rights of the 
other is therefore absurd. Cesar is no model for Christ. 

That the principle is no new one, but imbedded in the very 
nature of spiritual jurisdiction, will be obvious to any one who 
will reflect but a moment upon the right of a church court to 
cite offenders before it. hence came that right, and for 
what purpose does it exist? Is it not obviously one manifes- 
tation of the common life of the Church, and one form in 
which the interest of each in all is signalised? What is the 
Church but a company of brothers, and are we not our 
brothers’ keepers ? But it is replied, that, while this common 
relation is admitted, the only safe mode in which the inherent 
right of supervision can be exercised is by regular judicial 
process, That remains to be proved. Indeed, a species of 
inquest must be resorted to before a court can be put in pos- 
session of the facts which justify process. Rumour may charge 
a man with crime; this ramour must be investigated. Now, 
is it the doctrine of our brethren, that a court may question, 
if it chooses, every other man in the community touching the 
rumour except the only man who is most deeply concerned in 
it? Has it no right to ask and receive his explanations? Has 
it no right to exact of him that he shall deal honourably and 
frankly with it, and that if he has done wrong he shall confess 
it and repent; and that if he has been injured, his brethren 
may be placed in a condition to vindicate his name? If this 
is tyranny, we only wish that there was more of it in the 
Church; and we shall rejoice to see the day when every 
Session and every Presbytery shall be a star-chamber after 
this fashion. The notion that this inquest makes an invidious 
distinction between the suspected man and his brethren, when 
they are all, in truth, on a footing of equality, overlooks the 
fact that the equality has been disturbed by the existence of 
grounds of suspicion. The parties are no longer on the same 
moral level, and one design of the inquest is to rectify the 
change. 

Whether new or old, “the revised suggestion” is found 
almost totidem verbis in the Form of Government. In chapter 
IX. of the Church Session, it is said: “ The Church Session 
is charged with ae the "hap ha government of the 
congregation ; for which purpose ve to inquire 
tnto the knowledge and Oheietvan conduct of the members of the 
church.” As all our courts are radically one, they all possess 


inherently the same powers. What the session can do in re- 
ference to its subjects, every other court can do in reference 
to those immediately responsible to it. If the right of inquiry 
_ VOL. 1X.—NO. XXXL @ ays 
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is essential to spiritual government, it must inhere wherever 
@ spiritual government is to be maintained. 

now this power is odious and tyrannical, the framers of 
our constitution have been guilty of a grievous injustice to 
the people; and our brethren who denounce the principle 
chime in with the ancient enemies of Calvin in representing 
his discipline at Geneva as a shocking and monstrous inquisi- 
tion into the privacies of individual or domestic life. The 
terms in which he and his system were reproached, for main- 
taining the very doctrine which is said to be new, are strik- 
ingly similar to those in which the revised book has been 
assailed—a clear proof that genuine Presbyterianism has the 
same difficulties to encounter in every age. 

2. Another class of omissions, not very unfrequent in the 
old book, is that of details which experience has shewn to be 
necessary in the execution of its general provisions. We shall 
mention a few instances, The old book makes no allusion to 
the case in which a party accused evades a citation by removal 
or concealment; yet this is a case from which gross scandal 
may result, and which ought to be provided for in every sound 
system of discipline. The new book supplies the defect. The 
old book nowhere requires an issue to be joined—a capital 
omission in a judicial trial; the new book insists that the 


accused shall epee It makes a case before it invokes’ the 
t. 


judgment of the court. The old book leaves indeterminate 
what constitutes an appearance in cases of appeal. The new 
book gives a precise ae We think there can be little doubt 
that these amendments are all for the better. The first must 
commend itself at once to the common sense of every member 
of the Church. Scandalous offenders are not to be permitted 
to outrage the Christian’ name, and then screen themselves 
from all testimony against themselves and their crimes by 
dodging an officer of the court. The case of a deliberate and 
open refusal to obey a citation, which the old book provides 
for, is not so aggravated as the mean and skulking cowardice 
which seeks to sin behind a shelter. That an issue ought to 
be joined is plain to all who are familiar with the history of 
trials. To say nothing of other advantages, the saving of time 
is an immense gain. When there is a series of specifications, 
it may be that all but one shall be admitted—it may be that 
some are admitted as to the facts, but justified as to the of- 
fence—it may be that none are denied, and the issue is joined 
on the question of crime. Is it nothing to save a court the 
time and trouble and vexation of proving what the party has 
not denied, or of entering into matters of fact, when the sole 
question is a matter of Christian morality? Then, as to an 
appearance in cases of appeal, what a saving of time, trouble, 
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and expense, when the appellant is allowed to appear in writ- 


ing 5 and how just is this arrangement to many who can ill 
ord the means of attending the sessions of the General 
Assembly? These additions may seem to be minute and tri- 
vial, but they are like the pins which hold together the beams 
of a building—they are the details of justice. 

3. To this general head may be referred the omission to 
provide for the case in which a party confesses his guilt. The 
idea of hearing argument, examining witnesses, and proceed- 
ing through all the formality of a trial, when the very point 
to be proved is admitted, is simply absurd. There are men 
who are so impregnated with the maxims of the common law, 
that they can scent nothing but tyranny in the doctrine of 
Christ and his Apostles, that men should confess their sins, 
and that Christian men should confess them to one another. 
Proof is necessary only when the facts are denied; and the 
new book has recognised a man as @ competent witness in his 
own case when his testimony is against himself. If he says 
that he has been drunk, or has lied, or cheated, or committed 
fornication, the new book says that you may deal with him as 
guilty of these crimes. This strikes us as the verdict of com- 
mon sense, though we heard it gravely maintained in the last 
Assembly, that a man’s confession of a crime was no satisfac- 
tury evidence of his guilt, unless two or three persons had 
seen him commit it, or circumstances strongly corroborated 
his assertion. é 

4. To the same class belongs the case in which an offence is 
committed in the presence of the court. Trial is unn , 
when the judges are already in possession of the facts. If the 
formalities of process should be resorted to, these very judges 
are the men that must appear as witnesses; and we should be 
brought back by a circuit to the very point from which we set 
out. There is certainly no need of trial—there may be need 
of delay. That isa matter to be determined by the wisdom 
of the judicatory. The new book does not require that the 
judgment shall be instantly rendered ; all that it dispenses 
with is the idle ceremony of appearing to investigate what is 
perfectly notorious. If the court finds itself in a condition | 
not to an impartial and deliberate judgment, it may post- 
pone the matter until its passions have subsided and reason 
resumes her supremacy. Some cases may be imagined in which 
the judgment ought to be rendered on the spot—in which the 
language of indignation is the language of justice, and the only 
language in which a fitting testimony is uttered against the 
sin. Other cases might require delay. There is a defect in 
the provision of the new book, as it was originally adopted, in 
not giving to the offender the opportunity, if he desires it, of 
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being heard in his defence. This defect was remedied in the 
late meeting of the Committee at Indianopolis; and the section, 
as reported to the General Assembly, gives, both to those who 
confess and those whose sin is in the presence of the court, the 
privilege of a fair hearing in explanation or extenuation of 
their conduct. They are at liberty to speak for themselves.* 

5. Another omisson of the old book, which the new one 
supplies, is in reference to the charge of a suspended minister. 
In: the case of a deposed minister, the old book provides that 
his congregation shall be declared vacant, but the important 
practical question, whether the suspension of a minister dis- 
solves his pastoral relation to his flock, is left unanswered. 

III. A third category to which changes in the new book 
may be referred, pertains to what may be called an extension 
of privileges. For example, parties are permitted to testify ; 
in trials before a session the accused may employ any commu- 
nicating member of the Church as counsel, instead of being 
restricted to members of the court, and gross irregularites in 
an inferior judicatory may be brought to the notice of the su- 
perior by memorial, as well as by common rumour. These 
changes seem to have received the general approbation of the 
Church. One of them is so obviously a matter of frequent 
necessity, and all of them so intrinsically reasonable, that we 
shall not occupy the time of our readers with any further dis- 
cussion of their merits. 

IV. A fourth class of changes in the new book consists in 
the removal‘of anomalies and incongruities which disfigured 
the old. The Committee have endeavoured to adjust the 
system so that the parts shall not only be consistent with one 
another, but with the Confession of Faith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, and the Form of Government. They 
have sought, in other words, to make the frame of our Disci- 
pline not only coherent and homogeneous with itself, but coher- 
ent and homogeneous with the whole scheme of our doctrine 
and order. The old book does not hang well together. 

1. The first of these changes occurs in the definition of an 
offence. The old book either goes beyond the Scriptures, and 
makes that to be a ground of prosecution and judicial censure, 
which the word of God neither directly nor indirectly con- 
demns, or is guilty of gross tautology. It either makes human 
opinion co-ordinate with divine authority, or it is a play of 
words. The whole section in the old book is: “ An offence is 
anything in the principles or practice of a church member, 
which is,contrary to the word of God; or which, if it be not 

* The Committee also altered sec. 1, chap. iv., of the new book, so that a 


failure to plead should not, as first proposed, be considered as a confession, 
but should cause the trial to take place according to the provision in section 4. 
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in its own nature sinful, may tempt others to sin, or mar 
their spiritual ag ees 2 ‘The clause in italics is omitted 
in the new book. In the first place, it is directly contradictory 
to the Confession of Faith, if it means to teach that there is 
any other standard of duty than the word of God. “The 
whole counsel of God,” is the emphatic language of the Con- 
fession, “concerning all things necessary for his own glory, 
man’s salvation, faith and life, is either expressly set down in 
Scripture, or by good and necessary consequence may be 
deduced from Scripture ; unto which nothing at any time isto 
be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or tra- 
ditions of men.” Again :“ God alone is Lord of the conscience, 
and hath left it free from the doctrines and commandments of 
men, which are, in anything, contrary to His word, or beside 
it in matters of faith and worship.” Now the rejected clause 
either means that the word of God, directly or indirectly, 
condemns those things which, though not inherently wrong, 
become accidentally sinful, or it does not. If it means this, it 
is unnecessary. It begins a classification of crimes, and ab- 
ruptly terminates with asingle order. If this is not its mean- 
ing, it is wholly unpresbyterian and unprotestant. It sets up 
anew and independent rule of life. In either case, it ought 
to be rejected. In the next place, asa rule, it is altogether 
too vague and too susceptible of perversion and abuse. It 
makes the consciences of others, and not our own, the guide 
of our actions, and brings us under bondage to others precisely 
where God has left us at liberty to pursue, according to our 
own judgment, the law of charity. Who was competent to 
say, that Paul ought to have circumcised Timothy, and not 
have circumcised Titus, but Paul himself? One man is of- 
fended if a brother happens to take a glass of wine; and we 
have known serious scruples about the lawfulness of holding 
communion with those who played upon a flute. Must the 
Church censure all who chance to be associated with brethren 
so deplorably weak, without recognizing the duty of humour- 
ing their follies. The whole case is one outside of discipline— 
it is a case of liberty—and of liberty to be used for the glory of 
God and for the real interests-of his people—and as a case of 
liberty, must be determined by the individual in dependence 
upon grace. The more complicated the condition of society 
becomes, and the more diversified the forms which superstition, 
weakness, or will-worship may assume, the more stringently 
should the church feel the obligation to keep exclusively to 
the word of God. We have no right to make terms of com- 
munion which the Master never made, or to enforce laws which 
he never knew. Jesus Christ is the only king in Zion—the 
Bible, the only statute book He has given to his people and 
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whatever is beside, or contrary to it, is no part of the faith or 
duty of the Church. 

2. It strikes us as an incongruity in the old book, that it 
makes no illusion to the Westminster Standards in determining 
what constitutes a matter of offence, whether in reference to 
faith or practice. It refers us at once and exclusively to the 
Bible, as if we had not already settled as a Church what the 
Bible teaches on these points, and solemnly agreed to walk 
together according to this interpretation. The constitution of 
the Church is its own sense of the terms of communion pre- 
scribed by our Lord—its own sense of what we are alike 
bound to believe and bound to do. Itis under that Constitu- 
tion that we become a separate and distinct denomination. 
Obviously, therefore, the standards of a church ought to be its 
immediate appeal, when a member is charged with walking 
disorderly. Has he transgressed the law, as that church un- 
derstands it? This question can only be answered by shewing 
how the church understands it, and that only by an appeal to 
its standards. 

A writer in the April number of this Review has objected 
to this feature of the new book—lst, on the ground that the 
provision is ambiguously expressed, leaving it doubtful whether 
two standards are meant, the Bible and the Westminster 
Formularies, to either of which the appeal may be made in 
determining an offence, or whether only one is meant—the 
Westminster Formularies; and 2d, on the ground that no 
human expositions of the ethical teachings of the Bible can 
contain an adequate rule of life. 

As to the first of these objections it is enough to reply, that 
even if the clause were ambiguous, no possible confusion could 
arise. If a thing is proved to be wrong directly from the 
Bible, our Confession of Faith requires usto condemnit. That 
accepts the whole word of God as the absolute, authoritative 
rule of faith and practice. If a thing is shewn to be wrong 
from our standards, we, as Presbyterians, have declared, that 
it is so taught in the sacred Scriptures. To us the propositions 
are identical: Whatever the Bible condemns, our Confession 
of Faith condemns, and whatever the Confession of Faith 
condemns, the Bible condemns. They are the same authority; 
the Confession is nothing except as the Bible speaks in it, and 
through it; and in adopting it, we have averred it to be an 
honest and faithful interpretation of God’s teachin If the 
Bible and the Confession were independent of each other, or 


were inconsistent with each other, then difficulty might arise. 


But as long as their relation is that of original and transla- 
tion, of cipher and interpretation, it is a matter of no moment 
to which a man immediately appeals. But it certainly is a 
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convenience to have the teachings of the Bible reduced to a 
short compass, and announced in propositions which are, at 
once, accepted without any farther trouble of comparing texts. 

But, in the next place, we deny that the clause is ambiguous. 
It admits grammatically of but one possible interpretation. It 
means, and was intended to mean, that, to na toate 
nothing is heresy which is not repugnant to our standards of 
doctrine ; and nothing is unlawful which is not repugnant to 
our standards of practice. We have given to tht world a creed 
in which we undertake to condense what God requires us to 
believe, and what God requires us to do. We have expounded 
the Law and the Gospel, Faith and Duty, and we have 
solemnly agreed to accept this exposition as the constitution 
of our Church. This creed, in its whole compass, covers all 
that we believe to be n to the salvation and spiritual 
prosperity of the soul. It is, therefore, the standard by which 
we are to try and to judge one another. 

As to the second objection, we have only to say, that it applies 
as fatally to the Bible as to the Westminster Formularies. 
“ These standards,” it is said, “do not profess to be exhaustive 
in their enumeration of disciplinable offences. The circum- 
stances of mankind vary so infinitely, that if a statute-book 
were to enumerate, specifically, all the offences which will arise 
in all time, the world would not hold the books which should 
be written.* All this is very true, and, therefore, one would 
think we are not to look in the Bible for any such chimerical 
attempt. This is precisely the ground on which Paley has 
constructed his argument, to shew the insufficiency of the 
Scriptures as a complete rule of practice, and the necessity of 
supplementing them with philosophical. speculations. Paley 
is certainly wrong, but it is as certainly true, that the West- 
minster standards are no more at fault, upon this particular 
point of a complete enumeration of all possible offences, than 
the Scriptures themselves. How, then, do the Scriptures be- 
come a perfect rule? The brother tells us, and tells us very 
correctly. It fixes general principles, illustrates them by ap- 

ropriate examples, and gives us the key to the discovery of 
- in the complicated relations of life. To do this, it is said, 
“requires infinite wisdom.” Granted. But after infinite 
wisdom has done it, what is to hinder man from repeating it? 
If the general principles of the Bible, as found in it, are ex- 
haustive, what prevents the same principles from being ex- 
haustive when they are transferred to the Larger Catechism ? 
If complete in one place, why not in the other? It is precisely 
these principles of the Bible, as illustrated by concrete cases, 
that are embodied in the ethical teachings of our standards. 

* South, Pr. Rev., April 1859, p. 42. 
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We have added nothing to them—we have taken nothing from 
them. We have only collected them from the divers parts of 
the sacred volume in which they are scattered, and reduced 
them to method and system. But it seems that we are at 
liberty to deduce necessary inferences from Scripture, but not 
from the Confession of Faith? Why not? Has the brother 
to learn that a necessary inference is no addition? That it is 
art and parcel of the premises from which it is drawn? Does 
fre not remember that all analytical judgments are essentially 
identical, and that in necessary inference we only explicitly 
enunciate what was previously Ape oe affirmed. This law 
of inference, therefore, applies to all general propositions wher- 
ever they are found, divine or human, inspired or uninspired. 
We cannot see, therefore, the force of the objection. Ifthe gene- 
ral rules of the Bible are complete and exhaustive in themselves, 
they are as complete, when collected and arranged by human 
skill, as when they lie scattered through a multitude of 
volumes. 
3. Another anomaly, which the new book has abolished, is 
that of making the inferior courts, in appellate jurisdiction, 
arties to a new issue, The incongruous nature of our present 
judicial system is not generally apprehended. In every appeal 
there are two issues, two sets of parties, and may be two judg- 
ments. The secret of this complication is, that every appeal 
not only transfers the case to a higher tribunal, which ought 
to be its‘sole legitimate effect, but is construed into an impeach- 
ment of the court below, raising an issue in relation to its in- 
tegrity and judicial fairness. The appellant appears, not only 
to represent the merits of the case to which he was an original 
party, but to expose the demerits of the court that refused him 
justice. He is at once a suitor and a prosecutor. Both issues 
are tried at the same time, and so blended that they constitute 
but one apparent case. Hence the appellant is heard in a 
double capacity, and the lower court in its own defence; and 
when the final sentence is rendered, the book distinctly con- - 
templates, that both issues shall be fairly considered, and that 
the lower court shall be censured if found guilty of mal-ad- 
ministration. Now the complication of two such issues is sim- 
ply monstrous. To try at the same time, and in the same 
reath, the question of individual right, and the question con- 
cerning the official integrity of a judge, is an outrage upon 
common sense. And yet this is what the old book does. The 
inferior courts are arraigned at the bar of the higher to defend 
themselves ; and it is mercifully provided, that “if they ap- 
pear to have acted according to the best oftheir judgment, 
and with good intention ;” that is, if they succeed in shewing 
that they have not been knaves, they may escape with their 
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necks—“ they incur no censure.” “Yet, if they appear to 
have acted irregularly or corruptly, they shall be censured as 
the case may require.” What can shew more clearly than this 
passage, that the lower court is on trial for its character? The 
writer in the April number of this Review insists that this 
must be the case from the very nature of an appeal.* “ When 
the individual who was cast, appeals or complains, against 
whom, we pray, does he appeal or complain? Not surely 
against the accuser (where there is a personal accuser). The 
complaint is against the judicatory which cast him ; as he con- 
ceives, unjustly. And when his appeal or complaint is enter- 
tained by the higher court, what is the thing which is inves- 
tigated? Is it not the sentence passed below? The body ap- 
pealed from, or complained against, the body whose that sen- 
tence was, is surely then a party to the question.” In all this 
there seems to us asingular misconception. The design of the 
appeal is to transfer the case to a higher court. It removes it 
from one tribunal to another. The appellant, no doubt, thinks 
injustice has been done him, but all that he transfers, or ought 
to be allowed to transfer, is the identical case upon which the 
lower court sat. The higher tribunal must have before it pre- 
cisely what the lower had—the same issue—the same testimony 
—the same circumstances. The operation of the appeal is 
nothing more nor less than to introduce the question to another 
court—it is the removal of the cause. The issue before the 
higher court is not the sentence of the lower, absolutely con- 
sidered, but relatively to the merits of the case. It is through 
a full and patient consideration of the case, that the final con- 
clusion is reached, either sustaining or reversing that sentence. 
The principle upon which the law of appeals rests is, that 
truth and righteousness are likely to be elicited by the care, 
deliberation, and exemption from passion implied in submit- 
ting a cause to successive tribunals. One court is a check 
upon the other, as in representative assemblies one chamber 
checks another. The thing to be secured is the contemplation 
of the subject from different points, and aloof from the influ- 
ences of prejudice and passion. A bill passes the House of 
Commons, and is sent to the Lords. The Lords may adopt 
or reject it—but their vote is no censure upon the Commons 
—it is only a part of the process by which rash and hasty 
legislation is prevented. So when a case is decided in a lower 
court, it may be carried to a higher, and reversed. This rever- 
sal implies no censure upon the lower, but is the result of the 
system by which the fullest and most impartial consideration 
is secured to the complaints of every suitor. Appellate juris- 
diction is a contrivance of political wisdom for approximating 
* Page 69. 
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as nearly as possible to the unbiassed verdict of truth and rea- 
son. hat passes through the successive courts is the case 
that the parties at first made out, and it passes, like a bill, from 
one chamber to another, and then from both to the supreme 
executive. Our brother seems to think that the motives of 
the appellant give us a clue to the real nature of an appeal. 
No doubt his end is to gain his case ; but the end of the sys- 
tem is to do justice. If his views were to control the matter, 
there would be no necessity of any court. 

If the views which we have given of appellate jurisdiction 
are correct—if the successive courts are only judges of one and 
the same case—if it is the case which from one to the 
other—it is clearly preposterous to abe the courts pass with 
the case, and to originate a new case at every step of the 
transfer. There is a way for trying the lower courts—the old 
book provides for it, and the new book still more completel 
—but when they are tried, no other issues are mixed up wi 
the process. 

As a logical consequence of expunging the features of the 
old book which made the lower courts parties, the new book 
has also abolished the rule which deprives those members of 
the upper court that were also members of the lower court, of 
their nght to deliberate and vote on questions transferred from 
the lower to the upper. The denial of this right was grounded 
in a false assumption, touching their relations to these ques- 
tions. When they are restored to their true position they are 
restored to all their privileges. That they cannot be ejected 
from the court consistently with the laws of Presbyterian go- 
vernment, will be evident from a brief review of the funda- 
mental principles of our system. In some States, appellate 
courts are composed entirely of new judges, in others they are 
constituted by a council composed of all the judges in the court 
below. The end in both cases is to secure the deliberation of 
different minds. There must be a different hody. It is imma- 
terial whether the difference depends upon an absolute differ- 
ence in the persons of the judges, or upon modifying elements 
which are likely to introduce new views, to suggest new con- 
siderations, and to repress the influence of prejudice and par- 
tiality. So fulness and impartiality of consideration are gained, 
it is of little moment how it is done. Now, in the Presby- 
terian system, the courts run into one another—all the higher 
‘are combinations of the lower. The Presbytery is an union 
of sessions—the Synod is an union of Presbyteries—and the 
General Assembly is, or ought to be, an union of Synods. It 
is not possible, therefore, to constitute an appellate court of 
new and independent materials ; the members of the lower, 
from the very nature of the system, must enter into the higher. 
The only thing that we can do, is to mar the integrity of the 
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system by excluding the members of the lower court, as the 
old book has done, in cases of appeal and complaint and gene- 
ral review. To the extent that we do this, we depart from 
the theory of our polity. Now the question is: Does justice 
require such departure? Is impartiality more likely to be 
secured by making the court consist wholly and exclusively of 
different persons, or by a mingling of the same persons with 
such a number of others as to make the body really though 
not absolutely different? To our minds, though the question 
is not without difficulty, and has embarrassed the wisest legis- 
lators, the full working of our own system is, in relation to 
spiritual causes, a divine answer. Itis well to have the lower 
court represented, because in that case the views which pre- 
vailed in it are likely to be brought out, and when presented 
in the spirit of judicial deliberation, are likely to receive their 
full measure of consideration. The new members will have 
their views, and when both sets of opinions are canvassed and 
discussed, in the love of truth and with a single desire to do 
— the probability is, that a righteous sentence will be 
rende 

Should it be objected that the judges from the lower court 
are under strong temptations to forget their duties as judges, 
and to set themselves as partizans to vindicate their first deci- 
sion, the answer is threefold. 1. If their opinions, at first, 
were honestly and dispassionately formed, they are very 
sibly correct, and no harm will be done, even if they should 
urge them with some degree of vehemence. If they were not 
deliberately formed, then these men are not fit to sit in any 
court, and the argument is as cogent for expelling them from 
the court below as from thecourt above. 2. In the next place, 
the best way to make them partizans, is to treat them as par- 
tizans ; and the best way to preserve in them the spirit and 
temper of judges, is to treat them as judges. Presume them 
to be honest and you hold out a motive for being honest, 
Let them know that the church trusts them, that it has confi- 
dence in their integrity, prudence and impartiality, and the 
must be desperately — if they do not strive to justify 
this good opinion. 3. In the third place, to exclude them from 
the court is not to exclude them from an influence upon its 
decision. All that you accomplish is to exempt that influence 
from all responsibility. They weed tongues, and their brethren 
have ears, and who is to hinder them from whispering in the 
lobby of the Court? The real question, therefore, is between 
a responsible and an irresponsible influence. One or the other, 
from the very nature of our system, we must have. It is not 
enough to eject the members of the lower tribunals from the 
house. We must send them home, or rather prevent them 
from coming to the appellate court. 
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But, after all, this dread of prejudice and partizanship is not 
justified by the experience of the Church. It is a rare thing 
that any man, under the solemn sanctions of judicial responsi- 
bility, perverts judgment ; and surely in religious assemblies 
corrupt judges must be the exception and not the rule. 

Our brother, in the April number of the Review, contends 
that the court should be composed exclusivly of new judges, 
because, if we understand his argument, that is what the ap- 
pellant expects. If the wishes of the appellant, as we have 
already intimated, are to determine the organisation of the 
court, the problem would very soon be solved. We apprehend, 
too, that he would care very little of what judges it was com- 
posed, provided they were favourable tohim. At any rate, we 
doubt very seriously whether, if it should so happen that none 
of the judges of the lower court were present, but those who 
voted on his side, he would enter his protest against their sit- 
ting, as a mockery of justice. His feelings and his wishes 
should have no influence in the matter. He might prefer 
entirely different judges, but if that arrangement should not 
seem to be most conducive to the ends of justice, his prefer- 
ences must be disregarded. 

It has been further objected to the rule of the new book 
that, under it, cases may happen in which the lower court 
really determines the decision of the upper. In the first place, 
these are extreme cases, and must be very rare. And even 
were this an evil, it must be remembered that no system can 
provide against all inconveniences. Under the present book, 
the highest court of the church has-been on the eve of making 
itself supremely ridiculous by contradictory decisions upon 
the gravest matter, involving the very essence of the gospel, 
and that at the very same sessions. The same court, almost in 
the same breath, was almost made to say that white was black 
and black was white. In the case of Dr Beecher, when the 
New School Synod of Cincinnatti was out of the house, and the 
great orthodox Synod of Philadelphia in the house, the As- 
sembly was prepared to- be true to its doctrines. In the case of 
Mr Barnes, when the Synod of Philadelphia was out of the 
house, it betrayed the cause of its Master. Here the decision 
of the Court was a greater evil than all the inconveniences 
likely to result from the new book. But we are not prepared 
to admit that the extreme case which our brethren have put is 
an evil. If the lower court was a large one, and its decision 
nearly unanimous, or by a large majority, the presumption is 
that the decision was right. A numerous Presbytery, covering 
an extensive range of country, is not likely to be misled by 
[ego or passion in a case in which very few of them can 
feel a personal interest, or be seduced by local considerations. 
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They took it up in the spirit of judges of a Court of Jesus 
Christ—they knew nothing of it until issue was joined before 
them. Why should their verdict be suspected? If it is a case 
of general interest, and one likely to enlist the passions of the 
Presbytery, it is incredible that the other Presbyteries of the 
Synod should fail to be present, if they were persuaded that 
the original judgment was wrong. But take the extremest 
supposition. This large Presbytery rules the Synod—the 
remedy is at hand. No single Synod has a preponderating 
influence in the General Assembly. We do not see, therefore, 
that any mischief can result from the new rule. It preserves 
the symmetry of our system—diminishes the motives to par- 
tiality and prejudice, and represses the exercise of an-irrespon- 
sible influence, and secures the fullest consideration and the 
widest comparison of views. It treats our ministers and elders 
as honest men, and does not allow a brand to be put upon 
their characters because an appellant is not content with their 
decision. It supposes that they were upright judges in the 
court below, and presumes that they will be equally upright 
in the court above. 

These two changes in relation to the posture of the lower 
courts have greatly simplified our process of appellate juris- 
diction. They have settled the everlasting controversy about 
original parties—they have abolished the long speeches of the 
lower courts, and they have rendered clear as noonday the 
whole order of proceedings. Those who have witnessed the 
confusion, embarrassment, and waste of time, occasioned by the 
anomalies of the old book, can appreciate the value and im- 

rtance of the changes. Three judicial cases were tried 
before the last Assembly, and there was not a difficulty in which 
the house was involved, and it was often involved in difficulty 
that could possibly have arisen, if the new book had been in 
force. A prominent member of the Assembly, and one by no 
means favourable to the revision, candidly acknowledged to us 
that, in the matter of judicial proceedings, the new book was 
almost absolutely perfect. 

V. There yet remains to be considered three provisions of the 
new book, two of which are confessedly innovations, while the 
other belongs to the category of omissions. We shall begin 
with it. We allude to the rule in relation to an application to 
withdraw from the communion of the Church. That this is a 

_ case not provided for in the old book will be manifest to every ' 
one who calls to mind, that the only instance in which it makes 
confession a ground of conviction is the case of a minister of 
the Gospel, and there the confession is supposed to take place 
after the charges have been tabled—it is a part of the pleading, 
Here the offender is not a minister, but a private individual— 
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here there is nothing in the life to be the basis of ac 
the offence is known only to the guilty person and his God, and 
without his own confession, his name might stand as fair as 
that of any other man in the Church. The unbelief of the 
heart must be manifested by overt acts, or, in the sense of the 
old book, it is not an offence susceptible of discipline. It can- 
not be reached. There are no witnesses to prove it, and con- 
fession is not admissible. The guilty individual may, indeed, 
abstain, as while he is in an unconverted state, he ought to 
abstain from the sacrament of the Supper. He may be ar- 
raigned and suspended for this irregularity—but the —— of 
abstaining from the Lord’s Supper is a very different thing 
from the charge of not being converted. We aver, then, that 
the old book makes no provision for the case. And yet the 
experience of the Church has shewn that some provision is 
needed, The Committee, therefore, assumed no superogatory 
task, when they undertook, according to their best judgment, 
to supply the omission. Is their remedy a wise one? We have 
examined carefully all the objections that have been raised 
against it, and we do not recollect to have seen oné which was 
not founded in radical misconception. The rule has been re- 
presented as giving men a right to withdraw from the church 
at pleasure—as releasing them from their solemn covenant 
obligations—as reducing the church to the condition of a vo- 
luntary society into which men go, and from which they de- 
part, when they choose—as putting an end to all discipline by 
affording a convenient shelter of retreat from it, and, worst of 
all, as sanctioning the notion that unbelief is no sin, but that 
a frank and manly confession of it entitles the reprobate to 
special indulgence. 

. Whether men, under any circumstances, have a right to 
withdraw from the church, is a grave question, and a question 
which cannot be answered without a precise definition of 
terms, Ifthe meaning be whether they can apostatize with- 
out sin, whether God holds men guiltless for abjuring his 
authority and his Son, the answer is plain as day. As before 
him, they have no right, and to concede it to them is to con- 
found the eternal distinctions of guilt and righteousness. But” 
if the question be, whether men have a right to prevent them 
from announcing their apostasy, and that is the true aspect 
of the question in relation to the church, the answer may be 
different. If a man has renounced his God and Saviour in 
his heart, whether the church has a right to interpose and say” 
you shall not renounce the profession of your faith, is a very 
different thing from legitimating either act. The right of a 
man to do a thing and the right of others to hinder him, are 
entirely distinct, and yet, from the poverty of language, we 
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are often compelled to represent the non-right of others to 
hinder as his right todo. It is a right only in relation to 
them—only in the sense that they are bound not to interfere. 
But important as this question of withdrawal is, the Commit- 
tee have not touched it ; the rule, on the contrary, is directly 
inst the possession of any such absolute right. In the first 
ace, the unconverted offender is distinctly treated as guilty 
of an offence. It is a case without process—the process is 
superseded by confession—the man is convicted upon his own 
shewing. This surely does not represent him as unblamable 
and unreprovable in the eye of the court. The offence, more- 
over, is just as distinctly unbelief—not being converted. Now, 
the rule prescribes a penalty to be inflicted by the court, 
The man does not withdraw, but the session is required to 
deal with him according to his guilt. What is the penalty ? 
It is exclusion, judicial exclusion from the communion of the 
church for an indefinite time. This is the plain import of 
striking his name from the roll of communicating members, 
A definite suspension would be absurd, because he can never 
be restored to the communion, until he gives evidence of a 
change of heart ; excommunication would be too harsh, as it 
might repel him from all those influences under which his 
continued connection with the church would probably still 
keep him. The only thing to be done was to say, that he 
could no longer be a communicating member—he must take 
his place with the other baptized ns who are not yet pre- 
pared to redeem their vows toGod. It is presumed, of course, 
that the pastor and session will deal with him frankly and 
honestly, that they will endeavour to impress him with a sense 
of his grievous guilt and of his awful danger, and that they 
will earnestly exhort him to seek at once the reconciliation of 
his heart with God. But, as the new book was not commis- 
sioned to preach, it contented itself with prescribing the man- 
ner in which such cases, alas! too common, should be dealt 
with. Before this simple exposition every objection vanishes 
into air. No leave is given to withdraw from the church, for 
the man does not withdraw—there is no release from covenant 
obligations, for the man is treated as an offender for not fulfill- 
ing them—no evasion of discipline, because discipline is actu- 
ally exercised—the guilty y is solemnly, and by the sen- 
tence of a court of Jesus Christ, excluded from the fellowship 
of the saints, because the love of Godis not inhim, The sen- 
tence, tov, is an awful one, the most awful that can be pro- 
nounced on earth, save that of excommunication. 
2. The change which has provoked most opposition is that 
in relation to the baptised non-communicating members of 
the church. A hue and cry have been raised against us as 
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though we had ruthlessly turned the lambs of the flock head 
and heels out of the fold, and sent them to wander on the 
mountains, and left them a prey in the wilderness. We are 
denounced as having struck a blow at the root of infant bap- 
tism more terrible and fatal ‘ian any which our Ana-baptist 
brethren have been able to administer. We are amazed at 
_the mischief we have done; and we should have no comfort, 
did we not believe that the ghosts which have frightened our 
brethren are the spectres of their own troubled fancies. We 
think it can be shewn that the new rule has put the children 
in a better condition than it found them—has put infant bap- 
tism upon a higher ground than it occupied before, and has 
solved a question in relation to which the perplexity of Psdo- 
baptist churches has been a standing scandal. We think that 
the tables can be turned, and that it can be conclusively 
shewn that the mischief is all on the side sustained by our 
brethren, and the good on our dwn. The core of the question 
is, whether church membership necessarily involves subjection 
to judicial prosecution. It is admitted on all hands, that these 
baptised persons are members, bona fide members of the 
church. The new rule asserts this as positively as the old. 
It is alleged by our brethren that, if members, they must be 
liable to process. It is not a question whether they are un- 
der the government, guardianship, and training of the church, 
or whether they are under its discipline, in the wide and 
comprehensive sense of that term, as including the whole pro- 
cess of moral and spiritual education—this also the new rule 
positively asserts. It omits the word discipline, because that 
term, in a manual of forms and processes, would convey the 
narrow idea of judicial investigation, but it retains the thing 
as completely as equivalents can express it. The sole point, 
therefore, is whether the class of members in question can be 
cited, tried, and condemned for offences, or, in the words of 
the book, are the proper subjects of judicial prosecution. It is 
said that they must be, or their church membership is purely 
nominal. Now, subjection to discipline (we use the word in 
its narrow sense) is either a privilege, or it is not. _If it is a 
privilege, the argument of our brethren assumes either that 
church membership carries with it a right to all privileges, or 
that there is something peculiar in this privilege which makes 
it universal Upon the first assumption they are clearly at 
fault, as these same persons are excluded from the privilege of 
the Lord’s Table. If all church members are entitled to all 
privileges, then all church members have a right to communi- 
cate. If exclusion, on the contrary, from the Lord’s Table 
does not contradict church membership, why should exclusion 
from discipline contradict it? The argument in this form 
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proves too much, and therefore proves nothing. The universal 
= on which it rests is clearly false. If, on the other 

and, there is something in the nature of judicial prosecution 
which requires it to be an universal privilege, the peculiarit 
ought aie pointed out; and that has not been attempt 
All that our brethren have achieved in the way of argument, 
has been to repeat the syllogism—All church members are en- 
titled to all church privileges. The persons in question are 
church members, therefore they are entitled to all privileges. 
But let us suppose that discipline is not a privilege, but a dis- 
ability. What is there in the nature of church membership 
which makes it inconsistent to exempt a certain class from a 
specific disability? Must all be subject to precisely the same 
conditions—to the same pains and penalties? If some mem- 
bers of the church can be excluded from a privilege to which 
others are entitled, without prejudice to their church member- 
ship, why may they not be exempted from a penalty to which 
others are exposed, without jeopardy to their relations to the 
church? Surely the argument is suicidal, which reasons from 
the naked fact of church membership to the other fact of sub- 
jection to discipline, as it would equally conclude in favour of 
a right to the Lord’s Table. 

The truth is, in every commonwealth there may be peculiar 
privileges and peculiar disabilities. Rights and privations 
may alike be conditioned by the qualifications and characters 
of the subjects. It is so in the church. All are not entitled 
to be made ministers, ruling elders, or deacons—these are 
privileges which belong to special qualifications—all are not 
entitled to the privilege of the Lord’s Supper, that also de- 
nds upon a special qualification, the ability to discern the 
rd’s Siay: Now, if it should appear that subjection to 
judicial process involves also a . EF condition, then it would 
follow that this also, call it disability or privilege, cannot be 
universal. Now we contend that it does imply just such a 
condition—that to those who profess no faith in Christ it is as 
unmeaning and absurd to dispense the spiritual censures of 
the church, as it would be to tie a dead man to the whipping 
post and chastise him with rods. The possession or non- 
session of faith divides the church into two classes so widely 
apart, that it is simply ridiculous to think of treating them in 
the same way. The great end which the church is to aim at, 
in reference to the first, is their edification, their growth in 
grace, their continued progress in the divine life. What it 
primarily seeks, in relation to the first, is their conversion to 
God. One class is already alive, and are to be dealt with as 
living men—the other is dead, and the whole scope of spiritual 
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effort is to bring them to Him who can quicken the dead. 
Discipline is for the living, and not for the dead. It is not 
an ordinance for conversion, but an ordinance for repentance. 
Its design is to recover the fallen—to arrest the backslider— 
it is the rod with which the shepherd gathers the scattered 
sheep who have strayed from the fold. It is the solemn caveat 
against their sins which God has directed his church to utter 
in the ears of his erring people. Our brethren have perpe- 
trated two mistakes in reference to the nature and ends of 
discipline. In the first place they regard it as a punishment 
of the offender. This is a serious error. There are no punish- 
ments in the church of God, it is founded upon a dispensation 
of grace and not of law—and discipline is a merciful provision, 
a kind and fatherly chastisement, by which a son, not a slave, 
is made sensible of his follies. It is not the act of a judge 
pronouncing on the intrinsic demerit of the crime, and giving 
the award of justice ; but the voice of a parent, employing just 
such tones of rebuke as are likely to arrest attention. When 
men shew by their contumacy that they were not sons, they 
are then cut off from the church, on the very ground that they 
are incapable of discipline. Excommunication is, in its last 
analysis, a solemn declaration that the professions of the party 
which brought him under discipline are false, and that he who 
was mistaken for a sheep has turned out to be a wolf. Itis 
the act of separating from discipline him who is not qualified 
to profit by it. 

he other error is that judicial process is a means of conver- 
sion. That God might bless it to that end, as he can overrule 
any providence we are not disposed to deny, but that he has 
appointed it for that end in His word is more than has yet 
been proved. Not acase can be found in the New Testament. 
in which the subjects of censure were not regarded as professing 
brethren. 

There is, therefore no logical inconsistency in exempting 
non-communicating members from judicial prosecution. On 
the contrary, if faith is an indispensable condition of the bene- 
fit of discipline, the paralogism would be in making them sub- 
ject to it. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the real relation of these 
persons to the church ? what the significance, or what the value 
of their membership? We answer, in the terms of the new 
rule, they are under its government and training. We answer 
in the terms of our Directory, ‘“‘ they are under the inspection 
and government of the church, and are to be taught to read 
and repeat the Catechism, the Apostle’s Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer. They are to be taught to pray, to abhor sin, to fear 
God, and to obey the Lord Jesus Christ. And when they come 
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to years of discretion, if they be free from scandal, appear 
sober and steady and to have sufficient knowledge to discern 
the Lord’s body, they ought to be informed, it is their duty 
and their privilege to come to the Lord’s Supper.” But if they 
are not free from scandal, nor sober, nor competent to discern 
the Lord’s body, what then? The silence of the book evidently 
implies that they are to stay where they are—they are still to 
be pressed with the motives and claims of the Gospel, but no 
government is to be exercised over them, but that which looks 
to their conversion. This, as we understand it, is the doctrine 
of the Directory, and it is the clear common sense view of the 
case. They are brought into the church as a school in which 
they are to be trained for Christ ; and they are kept as pupils 
until they have learned the lesson they were set to acquire. 
And as their relation to the church is through their parents, 
the church exercises its watchful care over them in their infant 
years through the family. It exacts of their parents that 
they shall bring them up in the nurture and admonition.of the 
Lord, and maintain a Christian inspection over their deport- 
ment and habits. When they are released from parental go- 
vernment, the pastor and elders and all the faithful followers in 
Christ are to bring to bear every proper influence in bringing 
them to recognize their solemn obligations to the Saviour, 
The thing to be aimed at is, as we have said, their conversion, 
and whatever power is exerted must be exerted with reference 
to thatend. From the circumstance that they are not profes+ 
sors of religion, their i arities bring no scandal upon the 
Church, © They do not claim to be in Christ, and their excesses 
are consequently no reproach to his name. 

But it may be said that the church owes these duties to all 
sinners, and that these baptized pore have no advantage 
over the rest of the world. This, however, is,@ grievous error, 


Their baptism has brought them as contradistinguished from 
others, in the same relation to the pees of the covenant in 


which circumcision brought the Jew as contradistinguished 
from the Gentile. To them belong, in a special sense, the 
oracles of God, and “to them pertain the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises.” They can plead the promises 
as an unbaptised sinner cannot plead them, God is nigh to 
them for all that they call upon him for. The Scriptures evi- 
dently distinguish unbelievers into two great classes—those 
who are nigh, and those who are afar off. These terms do not 
express so much differences of moral character as different 
relations to the covenant. In the time of the Saviour the Jew 
was nigh—the Gentile was afar off, though the Gentile might 
have been, and often was, a better man than the Jew, But | 
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the Jew was nearer to God—he was consecrated by covenant 
adoption. In the present age, the baptised unbelievers are 
nigh, and the unbaptised afar off. The Gospel must be preached 
to all ; but, as in the beginning, it was first to the Jew and then 
to the Gentile, first to the nigh and then to those afar off ; so 
now it must first be preached to the baptised and then to the 
unbaptised. The bread must first be given to the children and 
then to the dogs. The covenant is the birthright of the seed 
of believers. If, then, it be asked, what profit is there of bap- 
tism? we answer, much every way. And, in point of fact, the 
whole history of the church is a glorious illustration that bap- 
tism is not an idle ceremony—that the privileges to which it 
entitles are, in innumerable cases, sealed to its subjects. Then, 
too, what an argument does it put into the mouths of God’s 
servants in pressing upon baptised unbelievers the Saviour’s 
claims! The vows of God are upon them—they have been 
consecrated to the Lord—and when they pervert their faculties 
and strength to the service of themselves or the world, they 
are guilty of a more aggravated profaneness than could have 
been imputed to the Jew, if he had gone into the temple and 
taken the vessels of the sanctuary and perverted them to his 
private use. What an appeal lies in this consideration! Then 
the value of their privileges, the nearness of God to them, the 

_significance of their baptism, what motives are here? To this 
must be added the enormity of guilt which they contract by 
unbelief. They cannot sin like other sinners. They cannot 
be exalted to heaven, and then expect a gentle fall. Is it no- 
thing to be in a situation to be addressed by arguments and 
motives and considerations like these? Beyond controversy 
it is a great privilege to be a member of the visible church ; 
and, beyond controversy, the despising of such a birthright is 
no common erime. 

Let us contrast with this view of the case that taken by our 
brethren. They would have these persons when they arrive 
at years of maturity, if they resisted all private and personal 
efforts for their conversion, duly cited and arraigned to shew 
eause, why they had not given their hearts to God. If, after 
repeated admonitions, and counsels, and prayers, they persisted 
in impenitence, they are to be solemnly excommunicated, and 
their relation to the church as absolutely abolished as if they 
had been born heathens and publicans. Now what will be the 
effect, the inevitable effect of such proceedings! Some it would 
make hypocrites ; they would come to the Lord’s table and put 
on a show of religion to avoid the annoyance of this species of 
discipline. Some would treat the whole thing with contempt, 
and others would be exasperated against the very name of the 
church. The thing is so revolting that no living, spiritual 
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church has ever attempted to carry it out. The theory suits 
only that condition of things when there is no real faith, and 
when formal observances are all that distinguish the professor 
of religion from other men. The tendency would be to bring 
about just this state of things. The church would be made 
up of decent professors without grace. We should soon have 
the reign of moderatism. The effect, too, in bringing infant 
baptism into disrepute, by making it the badge of what many 
would consider a disgraceful bondage, deserves to be seriously 
weighed by those who appreciate the importance of the or- 
dinance. 

Others, to avoid the difficulties connected with discipline, 
maintain that these persons are self-excommunicated—that 
their continued impenitence is an actual renunciation of their 
church membership. And yet the very persons who teach 
this doctrine are loudest in the clamour against the right of 
a poor, self-deceived sinner to withdraw. Excommunication 
can only be pronounced by a court, and that is a sufficient 
answer to the theory. 

The doctrine of the committee is encumbered with none of 
these difficulties. It is consistent with. itself, consistent with 
the, nature of infant baptism, and defines intelligibly and 
scripturally the status of these people. The Church of God 
as & visible external institute, is made up of two classes of 
members, This results from the very nature of its organisa- 
tion through families. One class consists of true believers, or 
those who profess to be such—the other of their children who 
are to be trained for God, and for that purpose are blessed with 
pre-eminent advantages. They are to be retained as pupils 
until they are converted. If they should continue impenitent, 
the church does not revoke their privileges, but bears with 
them as patiently as her Master. They are beloved for the 
fathers’ sake. This host of baptized children is, however, 
the source from which her strength is constantly recruited. 
The church contains a sanctuary and an outer court. True 
believers are in the sanctuary, others in the outer court, and 
the sanctuary is constantly filled from the court. Our brother, 
in this review, is grievously mistaken when he says that the 
idea which lies at the basis of the new rule is, “ that it is un- 
reasonable to exercise a church government over & man to 
which he-has not given his own voluntary assent.” The idea 
is, that it is unreasonable to exercise a kind of government 
wholly unadapted to his condition and circumstances; it is 
unreasonable to treat a child like a man—a sinner like a 
saint—an unbeliever like a professed follower of Christ. The 
reviewer has more than once used language which implies 
that the rule abolishes all exercise of government in relation 
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to the persons in question. For example: “If we roundly 
assert, as even the revised discipline does, that all baptized 

rsons are members of the church, we see little consistency 
in then exempting a large class of them from its government.” - 
But who has Sens that? Not the new book, for that expressly 
asserts that they “are under its government and training.” 
The only thing from which it exempts them is a particular 
species of government, for which they are not yet prepared. 
But we have said enough upon this point to put the reader 
in possession of the ground and args of the change. We 
believe that it exactly represents the feeling of tee Church, 
and that it has only to be understood to be generally and cor- 
dially adopted. 

The only other change which we might be expected to 
notice—the change in relation to the competency of wit- 
nesses—as it has elicited no censure, and seems to be in 
keeping with the progress of civil jurisprudence, we shall pass 
without comment. 

Upon the whole, we are prepared to commend the new book 
as a real improvement upon the old. It has pruned away re- 
dundancies and supplied many important omissions—removed 
incongruities and contradictions to the general tenor of our 
system—extended privileges which experience has shewn to be 
Gupesiaht<-cledeed ag ambiguities, and reduced our Discipline 
to a logical completeness and coherence which it did not pro- 
fess before. It has simplified the process of appellate juris- 
diction, and cleared a highway for our upper courts where all 
before was rocks and thorns. We do not say that the book is 
perfect—but we do say that it is a better book than the old one, 
and, therefore, worthy of adoption by the church. Candour, 
however, compels us to acknowledge that, in our judgment, it 
is marred by one remarkable incongruity. The section on ap- 
peals is out of harmony with the principle on which the spe- 
cific difference of the various modes in which a cause may be 
removed from a lower to a higher court depends. We have 
four methods of removal. The distinction between these does 
not depend upon the nature of the cause, or the effect of the 
transfer, but upon the parties who bring the matter to the 
attention of the higher court. When the higher court itself, 
by virtue of its own inherent power of inquest, brings the 
matter before it, we have then a case of review and control. 
Here it is evidently the party originating the inquiry which 
determines the nature of the remedy. When a lower court 
transfers a matter, either for advice or decision, we have a case 
of reference—the party presenting the cause to the higher 
court being still the differential idea. The complaint is the 
remedy of any man whose zeal for the glory of God and the 
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prosperity of His kingdom prompts him to seek the redress of 
errors and irregularities in any of the subordinate tribunals— 
the party is still the differential idea. Inconsistency with this 
idea, the appeal ought to have been exclusively a remedy for 
personal grievances, and confined to an injured party. Had 
this restriction been made, the system val have been logi- 
= complete. 

he effect of an appeal in arresting all further proceedings 
is not a a of its specific difference, but the natural conse- 
quence of the relation of the parties, They are presumed to 
be injured. Their rights have been invaded, and until this 
ps is settled, it is manifestly fit that no further steps should 

taken. A man may be trusted with the care of his own 
personal immunities, and his judgment on that point should be 
respected until it is proved to be wrong. The case is different 
with questions of general interest—one man there is as com- 
petent a judge as another, and it is highly inexpedient to leave 
it in the power of a few to clog the wheels of the Church upon 
mere abstract differences of opinion. Thus much we have 
felt bound to say. But the abatement is a trifle compared 
with the advantages which the new book offers, Even with 
this defect, our system is well nigh perfect. Every member of 
the Church has free access to our higher courts, and if wrong 
is done, the whole Church is to blame if redress is not sought 
and obtained. 


Arr. V.—The Theology of Edwards, as shewn in his Treatise 
pre th Religious A ffections. 


Tue Treatise of Edwards “ concerning Religious Affections” is, 
by general acknowledgment, the standard work on that sub- 
ject, discriminating correctly between the affections of the re- 
generate and the unregenerate. In this respect its praise is in 
all the churches, so that it needs no words of commendation 
from us ; and yet, perhaps, the churches would do well to study 
it more than they do, False conversions, such as it exposes, 
sometimes occur at the present day. There are even p 
so ignorant as to strive to produce them, and hearers who 
strive after them, and attain to them, and then think them- 
selves regenerate, and offer themselves to the churches ; and 
if tests, substantially the same as these set forth in this work, 
are not applied to them, they may be received as members, to 
the unspeakable injury of themselves and others. _ 

Such spurious conversions attend every great revival of re- 
ligion. ir frequency and pernicious influence in the great 
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awakening about the year 1740, in the judgment of Edwards, 
brought that revival to an end. ‘“ And so,” he says in his pre- 
face, “it is likely ever to be in the church whenever religion 
revives remarkably, till we have learned well to distinguish 
between true and false religion ; between saving affections and 
experiences, and those manifold fair shows and glistening ap- 
pearances by which they are counterfeited ; the consequences 
of which, when they are not distinguished, are often inexpres- 
sibly dreadful.” “Therefore it greatly concerns us to use our 
utmost endeavours clearly to discern, and have it well settled 
and established, wherein true religion does consist. Till this 
be done, it may be expected that great revivings of religion 
will be of short continuance.” And if so, the present is a time 
when this work ought to receive special attention. 

But highly and generally as this treatise has been esteemed, 
it has usually been thought of merely as a practical work ; 
and it has probably seldom been consulted as an authority or 
a help in the study of scientific theology. American divines, 
differing widely from each other on important points, com- 
monly claim to hold the theology of Edwards ; and they quote 
from his treatises on Original Sin, on the Will, on the Nature 
of Virtue, or on God’s End in Creation, in support of their 
claims. But if we have ever seen a reference to his Treatise 
on the Affections for such a purpose, it has escaped our recol- 
lection. And yet, so far as the whole doctrine of regeneration 
is concerned, where should we look for his theology rather 
than here? The work was written for the express purpose of 
teaching what regeneration is, and distinguishing it from all 
counterfeits. It goes fully and minutely into the theoretic 
consideration of the subject, and thus establishes the princi- 
ples from which all its practical conclusions are scientifically 
deduced. He saysinhis preface: ‘“‘ The consideration of these 
things has long engaged me to attend to this matter with the 
utmost diligence and care, and exactness of search and inquiry 
that I have been capable of. It is a subject on which my mind 
has been peculiarly intent ever since I first entered on the 
study of divinity.” If we would learn what the “Theology of 
Edwards” actually was, no work from his pen is more worthy 
of study, or of higher authority, than this. 

The question may be raised, and perhaps will be raised by 
some, whether the doctrines of this treatise are all perfectly 
consistent with those of his more purely speculative essays. 

Probably he never troubled himself with that question. 
He seems to have investigated each subject to-which he turned 
his attention, on its own merits, knowing that truth on one 
subject is always consistent with truth on another. And so 
it is apt to be with minds of his order. They do not usually 
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construct systems. Columbus wrote no geogra et for the use 
of schools. Such men “ see the distant tops of thoughts” far 
beyond the circle of those things which are well enough under- 
stood to be capable of systematic arrangement. It is not 
strange if apparent inconsistencies are sometimes found in 
their conclusions. Indeed, a system of theology, a system of 
doctrines concerning the infinite, so comprehended by a finite 
mind that the consistency of every part with every other part 
is clearly seen, must be a system the parts of which, symme- 
trically, fall far short of the truth. A discovery in one de- 

artment of science creates a necessity for equal discoveries 
in all the other parts, in order that the harmony which we 
know exists in truth may be manifest to our understandings, 
Even, then, if all that Edwards has written be correct, it is no 
wonder if the cqnsistency of some parts with others should 
still need to be shewn. 

If, therefore, everything in this treative should not be seen 
to be consistent with something which he is thought to have 
said elsewhere, it should not for that reason be cast aside as 
no part of his theology. The doctrines may be reconcilable, 
though some one may fail to see the mode of reconciliation, 
and there is no part of his writings which, with greater cer- 
tainty, presents his permanent convictions. The central, 
governing thought of this treatise appears in his sermon on 
true grace. It is clearly developed in his sermon on spiritual 
light, preached and published in 1734. Indeed, its workings 
shew themselves in his own account of his ae religious ex- 
perience. It exerted a controlling influence on his conduct in 
the great trial of his life, the controversy that ended in his 
dismission from Northampton. For it, and views inseparably 
connected with jt in his mind and in their a relations, he 
suffered that ecclesiastical martyrdom. o doctrine more 
certainly than this belongs to his theology. 

What, then, is his doctrine of regeneration? And first, 
what, in his view, constitutes the essential differerice between 
a regenerate and an unregenerate man? This is the point 
especially discussed in the Treatise on the Affections. " 

Having shewn, in the First Part, that “ true religion, in great 
part, consists in holy affections,” he proceeds, in Part Second, 
to shew “ what are no certain signs that religious affections are 
truly gracious, or that they are not.” “It is no sign, one way or 
the other, that religious affections are very great, or raised very 
high ;” “that they have great effects on the body;” that they 
cause those who have them to be fluent, fervent, and abundant 
in talking of the things of religion ;” “ that persons did not make 
them themselves, or excite them of their own contrivance, or 
by their own strength ; ” “that they come with texts of Scrip- 
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ture, remarkably brought to the mind ;” “ that there is an ap- 
pearance of love in them;” “having religious affections of 
many kinds accompanying one another;” “that comforts and 
joys seem to follow awakenings and convictions of conscience 
in a certain order;” “ that they eer persons to spend much 
time in religion, and to be zealously engaged in the external 
duties of worship ;” “that they much dispose persons with 
their mouths to praise and glorify God ;” “that they make per- 
sons that have them exceeding confident that what they expe- 
rience is divine, and that they are in a good estate;” or “ that 
the outward manifestations of them, and the relation persons 
give of them, are very affecting and pleasing to the truly 
godly, and such as greatly gain their charity, and win their 
hearts.” All these points are argued at length, and established 
conclusively; and yet, if a candidate for membership appears 
right in all these respects, how many churches would insist on 
farther evidence of regeneration ? 

The Third Part shews “what are distinguishing signs of 
truly gracious affections ”—signs which, but for our liability 
to mistake as to their existence, would enable us always to 
discriminate between the regenerate and others, 

And to begin with that which, though not directly observ- 
able, is the foundation of all, he asserts, first, that “ affections 
that are truly spiritual and gracious do arise from those influ- 
ences and operations on the heart which are spiritual, super- 
natural, and divine.” Regenerate persons are called spiritual, 
“ because of the indwelling and holy influences of the Spirit 
of God in them.” “The Spirit of God is given to the true 
saints—to dwell in them as his proper, lasting abode—and to 
influence their hearts as a principle of new nature, or as a 
divine, supernatural spring of life and action.” “ He is repre< 
sented as being there so united to the faculties of the soul, 
that he becomes there a principle or spring of new nature and 
life.” “The Spirit of God, dwelling as a vital principle in 
their souls, there produces those effects wherein he exerts and 
communicates himself in his own proper nature,” which is 
holiness ; and that holiness “is of the same nature with the 
divine holiness, as much as it is possible for that holiness to 
be, which is infinitely less in degree.” 

He makes his meaning plainer by a distinction, or rather a 
contrast. ‘ The Spirit of God never influences the minds of 
of natural men after this manner. Though he may influence 
them many ways, yet he never, in any of his influences, com- 
municates himself to them in his own proper nature. Indeed, 
he never acts disagreeably to his nature, either on the minds 
of saints or sinners. But the Spirit of God may act on men 
agreeably to his own nature, and not exert his proper nature 
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in the acts and exercises of their minds”—as he “‘ moved on 
the face of the waters”—without imparting his holiness to 
them. We must observe the necessary implication, that he 
does “‘exert his proper nature in the acts and exercises” of 
regenerate minds. He is so “ united to the faculties of the” 
regenerate “soul,” as to be active, to “exert his proper na- 
ture,” in its acts. He acts in them. He is active in their 
activity. But not so with respect to natural men. He does 
not act in their minds. He acts on their minds as an agent 
external to themselves, presenting to their contemplation ideas 
of duty, of guilt, of danger, and thus producing in them con- 
viction, alarm, and anxiety, of which the natural man is 
capable on natural principles. But he does not act in the 
activity of their minds, so as to communicate his own moral 
attribute of holiness to the action. 

This distinction between “on” and “in” is of fundamental 
importance, underlying a difference in kind between the exer- 
cises of natural and spiritual men. ‘“ The true saints only 
have that which is spiritual. Others have nothing which is 
divine, in the sense that has been spoken of. They not onl 
have not these communications of the Spirit of God in so hig 
a degree as the saints, but have nothing of that nature or 
kind.” “From these things it is evident that those gracious 
influences which the saints are subjects of, and the effects of 
God’s Spirit which they experience, are entirely above nature, 
altogether of a different kind from anything that men find 
within themselves by nature, or only in the exercises of na- 
tural principles; and are things which no improvement of 
those qualifications or principles that are natural, no advanc- 
ing or exalting them to-higher degrees, and no kind of compo- 
sition of them, will ever bring men to ; because they not only 
differ from what is natural, and from everything that natural 
men experience, in degree and circumstances, but also in kind, 
and are of a nature vastly more excellent. And this is what 
I mean when I say that gracious affections are from those in- 
fluences that are supernatural — 

We shall soon see how this bears on Locke’s theory of the 
origin of ideas, deriving them all from sensation and reflection 
on the products of sensation. Edwards proceeds: 

“From hence it follows, that in those gracious exercises 
and affections which are wrought in the minds of the saints, 
through the saving influences of the —- of God, there is a 
new inward perception or sensation of their minds, entirely 
different in its nature and kind from anything that ever their 
minds were the subjects of before they were sanctified.” “There 
is some new sensation or an ae of the mind, which is en- 
tirely ofa new sort, and which could be produced by no ex- 
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alting, varying, or compounding of that kind of perceptions or 
aiaaiena which the al had before ; or hued fa what some 
metaphysicians call a new simple idea.” “ And heré is, as it 
were, a new spiritual sense that the mind has, or a principle 
of a new kind of perception or spiritual sensation, which is in 
its whole nature different from any former kinds of sensation 
of the mind, as tasting is diverse from any of the other senses.” 
“So that the spiritual perceptions which a sanctified and spi- 
ritual person has, are not only diverse from all that natural 
men have, after the manner that the ideas or perceptions of 
the same sense may differ one from another, but. rather as the 
ideas and sensations of different senses do differ.” 

Evidently, according to this doctrine, the spiritual man has 
such a “new simple idea,” as is neither furnished by the 
bodily senses, nor by reflection on any of the products of sense. 
And even the natural man has the faculties necessary for such 
“ spiritual perceptions.” “ This new spiritual sense is not anew 
faculty of understanding, but it is a new foundation laid in the 
nature of the soul, fora new kind of exercises of the same faculty 
of understanding.” : 

The perception of “ a new simple idea,” not received through 
the senses, nor formed from the products of sense by any “ ex- 
alting, varying, or compounding” of them, “ or by adding any- 
thing of the like kind,” or “ by any improvement, composition, 
or management” of them, but differing “ in kind” from all ideas 
of such origin, as the ideas of one bodily sense differ from those 
of another, must be an intuition. And as the natural man has 
all the faculties that the spiritual man has, he must have, in 
addition to all the faculties that Locke ascribes to him, a faculty 
of direct intuition of spiritual truth. 

This is made still plainer, as, through nearly forty pages, this 
“new simple idea” and its results, are distinguished from 
various effects of the Spirit of God, working “ on” the mind of 
the natural man. Thus acting, the Spirit “only moves, im- 
presses, assists, improves, or in some way acts upon, natural prin- 
ciples ; but gives no new spiritual principle.” When he gives 
a man visions, as to Balaam, or dreams, “it is only excitin 
ideas of the same kind that he has by natural principles an 
senses.” If he reveals anything that shall hereafter be seen or 
heard, it is only impressing, in an extraordinary manner, ideas 
that shall hereafter be received in the ordinary manner. “So 
in the more ordinary influences of the Spirit of God on the 
hearts of sinners, he only assists natural principles to do the 
same work to a greater degree which they do of themselves by 
nature.” “In those awakenings and convictions that natural 
men have, God only assists conscience, which is a natural prin- 
ciple, to do that work in a further degree, which it naturally 
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does. Conscience naturally gives men an apprehension of right 
and wrong, and suggests the relation there is between right 
and wrong and a retribution. The Spirit of God assists 
men’s consciences to do this in a greater degree ; helps con- 
science against the stupefying influence of worldly objects and 
their lusts. And so, many other ways might be mentioned 
wherein the Spirit acts upon, assists, and moves, natural prin- 
ciples ; but, after all, it is no more than nature moved, acted, 
and improved.” Hence, there is nothing spiritual, no evidence 
of regeneration, in having an idea of Christ on the cross, or 
smiling from his throne or judgment-seat ; or seeming to hear 
any text of Scripture, or words of Scripture coming into the 
mind, even if it could be known that the Holy Spirit suggested 
them ; or in comfort from some gracious promise, coming sud- 
denly into the mind after terror; or even in the revelation, 
were it actually made, of the fact that one shall be saved. In- 
deed, what some call “the witness of the Spirit,” by which 
they mean, the knowledge of the fact that they are converted, 
has not necessarily anything truly spiritual in it, any more than 
the knowledge of the fact that some other person is converted, 
or that a certain person, Saul of Tarsus, for instance, was con- 
verted long ago. 


The second positive criterion of gracious affections is stated 
as follows : Lk 

“The first objective ground of gracious affections is the tran- 
scendently excellent and amiable nature of divine things, as 
they are in themselves, and not any conceived relation they 
bear to self or self-interest.” 

Under this head, he dwells mainly on the last clause; . 
shewing that though self-love may exist and act in saints, 
even in relation to divine things, it is not “the first, or 
primary and original foundation” of their spiritual affections, 
as it is of the religious affections of hypocrites. Having set- 
tled this point, he gives his third positive criterion thus : 

“Those affections that are truly holy, are primarily founded 
on the loveliness of the moral excellency of divine things ; or, 
to express it otherwise, a love to divine things for the beauty 
and sweetness of their moral excellency is the first beginning 
and spring of all holy affections.” 

“The moral excellency of an intelligent being, when it is 
true and real, and not only external, or merely seeming and 
counterfeit, is holiness.” “That kind of excellency of the 
nature of divine things which is the first objective ground of 
all holy affections, is their moral excellency or their holiness. 
Holy persons, in the exercise of holy affections, do love divine 
things primarily for their holiness. They love God, in the 
first place, for the beauty of his holiness, or moral perfection 
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as being supremely amiable in itself.’ They love him, 
indeed, for all his attributes; but “a true love to God must 
begin with a delight in his holiness, and not with a delight in 
every other attribute; for no other attribute is truly lovely 
without this, and no otherwise than as (according to our way 
of conceiving of God) it derives its loveliness from this, and 
therefore it is impossible that other attributes should appear 
lovely, in their true loveliness, until this is seen; and it is 
impossible that any perfection of the divine nature should be 
loved with true love, until this is loved.” ‘“ They that do not 
see the glory of God’s holiness, cannot see anything of the 
true glory of his mercy and grace. They see nothing of the 
glory of these attributes as any excellency of God's nature, as 
it is in itself; though they may be affected with them and 
love them, as they concern their interest.” ‘“ As the beauty 
of the divine nature does primarily consist in God’s holiness, 
so does the beauty of all divine things” consist in their 
holiness. 

We are about to learn what that “new simple idea” is. 
“Now, this that I have been speaking, viz, the beauty of 
holiness, is that thing in spiritual and divine things, which is 
perceived by this pn Eve sense, that is so diverse from all 


that natural men perceive in them. This kind of beauty is 
the quality that is the immediate object of this spiritual 


sense. This is the sweetness that is the proper object of this 
spiritual taste.” In other words, the saints have an intuitive 
perception of the beauty of holiness, but natural men have 
not. The idea of that beauty is the “new simple idea” 
which is given by the Spirit of God, dwelling and acting “ in” 
the mind. 
And yet natural men may know much of God. “ Wicked 
men and devils will see, and have a great sense of, everything 
that appertains to the glory of God, but only the beauty of 
his moral perfection. They will see his infinite greatness and 
majesty, his infinite power, and will be fully convinced of his 
omniscience, and his eternity, and his immutability ; and they 
will see and know everything appertaining to his moral attri- 
butes themselves, but only the beauty and amiableness of 
them. They will see and know that he is perfectly just, and 
righteous, and true, and that he is a holy God of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, who cannot look on iniquity; and they 
will see the wonderful manifestations of his infinite goodness 
and free grace to the saints; and there is nothing will be hid 
from their eyes, but only the beauty of these moral attri- 
butes, and the beauty of the other attributes which arises 
from it. And so, natural men in this world are capable of 
having a very affecting sense of everything else that apper- 
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tains to God, but this only.” ‘The sense that natural men 
have of the awful greatness of {God may affect them in various 
ways. It may not only terrify them, but it may elevate 
them, and raise their joy and praise as their circumstances 
may be,” and hence a variety of false and delusive expe- 


riences. 

Edwards is careful to make us understand that this “new 
simple idea” is really a new idea, and not merely a new feel- 
ing in view of an old idea. His fourth criterion is this :— 

“Gracious affections do arise from the mind’s being en- 
lightened, richly and spiritually, to understand or apprehend 
divine things.” 

“ Holy affections are not heat without light but evermore 
arise from the information of the understanding, some spiri- 
tual instruction that the mind receives, some light, or actual 
knowledge. The child of God is graciously affected, because 
he sees and understands something more of divine things than 
he did before.” “Now there are many affections which do 
not arise from any light in the understanding,” and which, 
therefore, “are not spiritual, let them be ever so high.” “ And 
if men’s religious affections do truly arise from some instruc- 
tion or light in the understanding, yet the affection is not 
gracious, unless the light which is the ground of it be spiritual.” 

But though this “ new simple idea” of “ the supreme beauty 
and excellency of the nature of divine things as they are in 
themselves” is really an idea, an addition to the knowledge of 
him that has it, yet it is not the product or object of “the 
mere notional understanding, wherein the mind only beholds 
things in the exercise of a speculative faculty.” “That sort 
of knowledge by which a man has a sensible perception of 
amiableness and loathsomeness, or of sweetness and nauseous- 
ness, is not just the same sort of knowledge with that by which 
he knows what a triangle is, or what a square is. The one is 
mere speculative knowledge; the other, sensible knowledge, 
in which more than the mere intellect is concerned. The 
heart is the proper subject of it; or the soul, as a being that 
not only beholds, but has inclination, and is pleased or dis- 

leased. And yet there is the nature of instruction in it; as 
fre that has perceived the sweet taste of honey knows much 
— about it than he who has only looked upon it and 

t it.” 

There is, then, in the departments of morals and esthetics, 
not merely one idea, but a whole class of ideas, the possession 
of which can be attained only by direct intuition. They can 
neither come into the mind through the bodily senses, nor be 
formed in the mind by any “ exalting,” or “varying,” or 
“compounding,” or “any management” whatever, of mate- 
rials which those senses furnish. 
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In respect to the spiritual man, this is expressly taught. 
“ When the true beauty and amiableness of holiness, or true 
moral good that is in divine things, is discovered to the soul, 
it, as it were, opens a new world to its views. This shews the 
glory of all the perfections of God, and of everything apper- 
taining to the Divine Being.” “This shews the glory of all 
God’s works, both of creation and providence.” “By this 
sense of the moral beauty of divine things, is understood the 
sufficiency of Christ as a mediator.” “By this sight of the 
moral beauty of divine things, is seen the beauty of the way 
of salvation by Christ.” “ By this is seen the true foundation 
of our duty,” “and the amiableness of the duties themselves 
that are required of us.” “ And by this is seen the true evil 
of sin; for he who sees the beauty of holiness, must neces- 
sarily see the hatefulness of sin, its contrary.” “And well 
may regeneration, in which this new sense is given to the soul 
by its Creator, be represented as opening the blind eyes, and 
raising the dead; and bringing a person into a new world.” 
“ And besides all the things that have already been mentioned, 
there arises from this sense of spiritual beauty all true experi- 
mental knowledge of religion, which is of itself, as it were, a 
new world of knowledge. He that sees not the beauty of 
holiness, knows not what one of the graces of God’s Spirit is, 
He is destitute of every idea or conception of all the gracious 
exercises of the soul, and all holy comforts and delights, and 
all effects of the saving influences of the Spirit of God on the 
heart;” “and in effect is ignorant of the whole spiritual 
world.” “This sort of understanding or knowledge is that 
knowledge of divine things from whence all truly gracious 
affections do proceed ; by which, therefore, all affections are 
to be tried. Those affections that arise wholly from any other 
kind of knowledge, or do result from any other kind of appre- 
hensions of mind, are vain.” 

And here we see with what propriety that which is given 
in regeneration is called a “principle,” that is, a beginning, a 
something to start from. It is not a new faculty, but a new 
idea, leading on to a world of new ideas, of a nature like its 
own, and even transforming into its own nature all the soul’s 
former knowledge about divine things. 

And this system of new spiritual ideas is a system of know- 
ledge and not of mere opinions; for his fifth criterion is, 
“ Truly gracious affections are attended with a reasonable and 
spiritual conviction of the judgment—of the reality and cer- 
tainty of divine things.” 

Certainly, he who sees a truth intuitively must know it to 
be true, and must know all its logical consequences and ap- 
plications to be true. This is no exclusive prerogative of 
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metry, but must equally hold good in all departments of 
nowledge. Edwards does not shrink from this view of the 
matter: “He that has his judgment thus directly convinced 
and assured of the divinity of the things of the gospel, by a 
clear view of their divine glory, has a reasonable conviction ; 
his belief and assurance is altogether agreeable to reason ; 
because the divine glory and beauty of divine things is in 
itself real evidence of their divinity, and the most direct and 
strong evidence. He that truly sees the divine, transcendent, 
supreme glory of those things which are divine, does as it 
were know their divinity intuitively. He not only argues 
that they are divine, but he sees that they are divine. He 
sees that in them wherein their divinity chiefly consists.” 
And the possibility of this, and the reasonableness of suppos- 
ing that there is an excellence in divine things which may be 
seen, and by which they may be known, he argues carefully and 
fully: ‘‘ Unless men may come to a reasonable, solid persua- 
sion and conviction of the truth of the gospel by the internal 
evidence of it, in the way that has been spoken—viz., by a 
sight of its glory—it is impossible that those who are illiterate 
and unacquainted with history should have any thorough and 
effectual conviction of it at all.” “But the gospel was not 
given only for learned men. There are at least nineteen in 
twenty, if not ninety-nine in a hundred, of those for whom the 
Scriptures were written, that are not capable of any certain or 
effectual conviction of the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
by such arguments as learned men make use of.” “Miserable 
is the condition of the Housatonnuck Indians,” if they must 
wait till they understand such arguments. The proof from 
history, from its very nature, can never rise above probability. 
But it is unreasonable to suppose that God has provided for 
his people no more than probable evidence of the truth of the 
gospel. And if we come to fact and experience, there is not 
the least reason to suppose that one in a hundred of those 
who have been sincere Christians, and have had a heart to sell 
all for Christ, have come by their conviction of the truth of 
the gospel in this way. “The true martyrs of Jesus Christ 
are not those who have only been strong in the opinion that 
the gospel of Christ is true, but those that have seen the truth 
of it; as the very name martyrs or witnesses (as they are called 
in Scripture) implies.” This idea he so elaborates that there 
can be no mistake as to his maintaining it. 

After shewing, as a sixth criterion, that “ gracious affections 
are attended with evangelical humility,” he shews, as the 
seventh, that 

“ Another thing wherein gracious affections are distin- 
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guished from others is, that they are attended with a change 
of nature.” 

On this point the philosophical explanation and proof are 
not so fully and systematically elaborated as on some of the 
preceding; yet its scientifie connection with the principles 
already established is clearly indicated. “ All gracious affec- 
tions do arise frum a spiritual understanding, in which the 
soul has the excellency and glory of divine things discovered 
to it, as was shewn before. - But all spiritual diseoveries are 
transforming, and not only make an alteration of the present 
exercise, sensation, and frame of the soul, but such power and 
efficacy have they, that they make an alteration in the very 
nature of the soul.” “Such power as this is properly divine 
power, and is peculiar to the Spirit of the Lord. Other power 
may make a great alteration in men’s present frames and feel- 
ings, but it is the power of a Creator only that can change the 
nature, or give a new nature; and no discoveries or illumina~- 
tives but those that are divine and supernatural will have this 
supernatural effect.” 

Instead of following him in his quotations from Scripture 
and practical applications, let us look at the pbjlosephical accu- 
racy of the term “a change of nature.” What is a nature? 
The definition may not be perfect, but will be enough for our 
present purpose, if we say that the laws of any creature’s being, 
the laws which determine its existence and its action, are its 
nature. It is a law of an alkali that it shall, in certain circum- 
stances, combine with oils and acids in certain proportions ; 
and therefore we say with perfect propriety, it is the nature of 
an alkali so tocombine. So it is the nature of the unrenewed 
man to think, tofeel, to.govern himself according to those ideas 
whith are not above nature Even when he reads God’s word, 
with no questioning of its authority, he receives from it no 
ideas of a higher kind than the natural man, in the use of his 
natural faculties, is capable of ; and no feelings are excited ex- 
cept such as naturally flow from such ideas. In regeneration 
he is made, by the power of the Holy Spirit, acting super- 
naturally “in” his mind, intuitively to-see truths that he never 
before saw ; to see them with delight, with love for them ; to 
see and know of a certainty that they are really true, really 
excellent, reallydivine. These “ discoveries,” commencing wit 
one “ new simple idea,” shed a new light on all moral and re- 
ligious subjects; on all his conceptions of duty and of sin. 
His former ideas on all these subjects, so far as they are not 
false, are taken up and transformed into new ideas, and these 
new ideas, seen with love and known to be real truth, trans- 
form his feelings and his life. And as these ideas do hence- 
forth control his thinking, his feeling, and his acting- on moral 
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subjects, they are the laws of his moral being. They are his 
moral nature. His moral nature has been changed. He isa 
new creature. He is living a new life, which is different in 
its nature from his former life ; and its commencement may well 
be called a birth. 

The remainder of this Treatise, as well as much of the parts 
already considered, is occupied with the practical application 
of these principles, so as to distinguish genuine religious affec- 
tions from the spurious. An examination of it would be both 
interesting and seasonable ; but time and space confine us to a 
few remarks on this doctrine of regeneration. In these remarks, 
as in those which have preceded, our object will be, not to 
prove the truth of the doctrine of Edwards, but to shew what 
doctrine he actually taught. 

In the first place, then, according to Edwards, the act in the 
performance of which regenerate life commences, is not a voli- 
tion, but an intuition. All holy affections, and of course all 
holy volitions, are the results of the “ new simple idea ;” the 
reception of which is the absolute beginning of spiritual 
life. And this new idea is not something which precedes re- - 
generation, and from which regeneration may be made to fol- 
low by an act of the will, but, on the contrary, is itself the 
distinguishing characteristic of the regenerate man, so that 
he who has it is already regenerate. So widely do they differ 
= him, who make regeneration to consist in an act of the 
wi 

The presence of that idea in the mind is not brought to pass 
by an act of the will of the natural man. Indeed, how can 
the natural man will to have that idea in his mind, when he does 
not know what that idea is? He is not hindered from seeing 
“the excellency of divine things as they are in themselves” 
by any want of power, for he has all the power with which 
he will see it when he becomes regenerate ; but he is hindered 
by the logical impossibility of thinking on a subject before that 
subject is present to his mind ; of forming an idea which can- 
not be formed out of or derived from any or all the ideas he 
has, or ever had, or any other ideas of the same kind ; of form- 
ing a “simple idea” at all. 

Even the awakening and convicting influences of the Holy 
Spirit, or any other work of the Spirit “on” the mind of the 
natural man, fail to impart that idea. Its presence is not 
the result of any effort which the natural man puts forth when 
thas excited and directed by the Spirit, acting “on” the mind 
as an external force. “The Spirit of God, acting upon the 
soul, only without communicating itself to be an active principle 
in it, cannot denominate it spiritual.” It is only when he 
‘‘ communicateshimself in hisown propernature” totheminds of 
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men, so as to “ exert his proper nature in the acts and exercises 
of their minds,” that they ever perceive the excellency of true 
holiness. That intuition is not the act of a mere human mind 
in the use of its natural powers, but the act of a mind to 
which the Holy Spirit has so “ communicated himself” as to 
“exert. his own proper nature” in its acts. It is a work of 
a higher kind than any to which the natural powers of the 
human soul, acting separately from the Holy eirit, are ap- 
licable. 

: Nor, according to Edwards, is the Holy Spirit first given to 
the natural man, and then used by him, if he will, as a power 
by which that act may be performed. To the natural man, 
the Spirit is only an external force, acting “on” the mind 
from without, awakening, urging, impelling, and even revealing 
such things as the natural man can comprehend, as he did to 
Balaam. ‘Though he may influence them many ways, yet he 
never, in any of his influences, communicates himself to them 
in his own proper nature.” Of course, the actings of their 
minds are theirs, and not his; and there is nothing superna- 
turak nothing above nature, in them. They are still “sen- 
sual, not having the Spirit.” 

Let none, then, preach to sinners, “ Regenerate yourselves,” 
and call their theology “ Edwardean.” According to Ed- 
wards, the regenerating act of the Holy Spirit, is the giving of 
an idea, and not the causing of a volition. This is sufficiently 
manifest from what has been already said. We mention it 
distinctly for the sake of calling attention to the fact, that in 
regeneration no constraint is put upon the will. A “dis- 
covery” is made to the mind, and the man acts voluntarily in 
the light of the truths discovered to him. Thus the difficul- 
ties are avoided, which attend the theory, that the Holy 
Spirit acts directly on the will, either compelling it to do what 
it would not if allowed to act freely, or strengthening it to do 
what it could not for want of sufficient power. 

But it is said by some, that though the sinner cannot rege- 
nerate himself, yet he can do things that imply regeneration. 
He can repent ; he can believe ; he can love God ; and by doing 
these things he can become a regenerate man. This is not the 
theology of Edwards. Repentance is a “religious affection” 
in view of one’s own sins; and “the true evil of sin” is seen 
only by him “ who sees the beauty of holiness.” Faith is, or 
at least implies, that “reasonable and spiritual conviction of 
the judgment of the reality and certainty of divine things” by 
which the saints “ know their divinity intuitively.” And “a 
true love to God must begin with a delight in his holiness,” 
and, therefore, presupposes that idea of his moral excellence 
as supremely lovely in itself, which the natural man never 
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has. In short, “a love to divine things for the beauty and 
sweetness of their moral excellency,” which is peculiar to the 
regenerate, “ is the first beginning and spring of all holy affec- 
tions.” There is, therefore, no getting round regeneration, by 
doing other things which imply it. The indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, communicating himself to the mind in his own 
proper nature, and thus discovering to it the excellence of 
divine things, is as indispensable to repentance and all other 
holy affections as to regeneration itself. 

But it is thought, the doctrine of the sinner’s entire depend- 

ence on the good pleasure of God for regeneration has a.tend- 
' ency to discourage him; and he must in some way be re- 
lieved from that discouragement that he may make efforts, and 
thus attain salvation. How dves Edwards relieve him frum 
that discouragement ? 

In no way whatever. He does not desire to relieve him; 
does not think that he ought to be relieved, or that relief 
would promote his conversion. He would have sinners feel, 
as he preached at Enfield, that they are “in the hands of an 
angry God,” whose “ mere pleasure” alone “ keeps them at any 
one moment out of hell.” “God glorified in man’s depend- 
ence” is one of his favourite themes. In his “ Narrative of 
Surprising Conversions,” he says: “I think -I have found 
that nu discourses have been more remarkably blessed than 
those in which the doctrine of God’s absolute sovereignty 
with regard to the salvation of sinners, and His just liberty 
with regard to answering the prayers or succeeding the pains 
of mere natural men, continuing such, have been insisted on.” 
Some, in these days take directly the contrary course, They 
seek to prevent, or remove, or diminish the sinner’s dis- 
couraging sense of absolute dependence on God, and to encou- 
rage and stimulate his efforts by convincing him that his own 
“natural ability” is adequate to the work of his conversion. 
Their practical theology on this. point is precisely opposite to 
that of Edwards, and they ought to acknowledge it. 

It is time to close, but we must first shew how beautifully 
the doctrine of Edwards is illustrated by his vwn religious ex- 
perience. . 

In the account written by himself, he mentions two pointa 
iu his experience, with sone appearance of hesitation, whether 
his conversion should be dated frum the first or second, though 
he evidently rests with much more confidence on the second, 


The first is described thus: 


“From my chiklhood up my mind had been full of objections 
against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom he would 
to eternal lift, and rejecting whom he pleased, leaving them evernally 
to perish, and be everlastingly tormented in hell, It used to appear 
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like a horrible doctrine to me. But I remember the time very well 
when I seemed to be convinced and fully satisfied as to this sove- 
reignty of God, and his justice in thus eternally disposing of men 
according to his sovereign pleasure. But I never could give an ac- 
count how, or by what means, I was thus convinced, not imagining 
at the time, nor a long time after, that there was any extraordinary 
influence of God's Spirit in it, but only that I now saw further, and 
my reason apprehended the justice and reasonableness of it. How- 
ever, my mind rested in it, and it put an end to all those cavils and 
objections. And there has been a wonderful alteration in my mind 
with respect to the doctrine of God’s sovereignty from that day to 
this, so that I scarce ever have found so much as the rising of an ob- 
jection against it, in the most absolute sense, in God’s shewing mercy 
to whom he will shew mercy, and hardening whom he will. God’s 
absolute sovereignty and justice, with respect to salvation and dam- 
nation, is what my mind seems to rest assured of, as much as any- 
thing that I see with my eyes. At least, it is so at times. But I 
have often, since that first conviction, had quite another kind of sense 
of God’s sovereignty than I then had. I have often since had not 
only a conviction, but a delightful conviction. The doctrine has very 
eften appeared exceedingly pleasant, bright and sweet. Absolute 
sovereignty is what I love to ascribe to God. But my first convic- 
tion was not so.” 


This conviction, coming he knew not how, was in the nature 
of a “ discovery,” which he afterwards imagined was from some 
“extraordinary influence of God’s Spirit ;” but as it produced 
only acquiescence in the doctrine, and not such sensible de- 
light in it as he afterwards had, he passes immediately to a 
more satisfactory experience :— 


“ The first instance that I remember of that sort of inward, sweet 
delight in God and divine things, that I have lived much in since, 
was on reading those words, 1 Tim. i. 17: ‘ Now unto the King eter- 
val, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour and glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.’ AsI read the words there came into my 
soul, and was as it were diffused through it, a sense of the glory of 
the Divine HKeing ; a new sense, quite different from anything I ever 
experienced before. Never any words of Scripture seemed to me as 
these words did. I thought with myself, how excellent a Being that 
was, and how happy I should be if I might enjoy that God, and be 
rapt up to him in heaven, and be as it were swallowed up in him 
for ever! I kept saying, and as it were singing over these words of 
Scripture to myself, and went to pray to God that I might enjoy 
him, and prayed in a manner quite different from what I used to do, 
with a new sort of affection. But it never came into my thought 
that there was anything spiritual, or of a saving nature, in this.” 
“ From about that time I began to have a new kind of apprehensions 
and ideas of Christ, and the work of redemption, and the glorious - 
way of saivation by him- An inward, sweet sense of these things at 
times came into my heart, and my soul was led away in pleasant 
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views and contemplations of them. “ After this my sense of divine 
things gradually increased, and became more and more lively, and 
had more of that inward sweetness. The appearance of everything 
was altered. There seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast, or 
appearance of divine glory, in almost everything. God’s excellency, 
his wisdom, his purity and love, seemed to appear in everything.” 
And so on, more and more, for years, so beautiful that it is an 
act of self-denial not to quote it. 

Now, it is perfectly evident from this account that Ed- 
wards did not first form or receive an idea of this change, and 
of the state into which it would bring him; then balance the 
motives in favour of it and against it; finding the former to 
predominate; and then, by an act or successive acts of his 
will, put forth for that purpose, bring it to pass. Instead of 
all this, he had no idea of such a state of mind till he found 
himself in it. It came; and after it had come, but not be- 
fore, he knew what it was. And the foundation, “the first 
objective ground” of these new thoughts and affections, was 
“the transcendently excellent and amiable nature of divine 
things, as they are in themselves.” 

Every successful pastor must have noticed that many expe- 
riences are distinctly of this type. Few minds, indeed, are 
capable of an experience in all respects like that of Edwards. 


Very few have that poetic power which appears in his medita- 
tions on the beauty of holiness; but very many, like him, are 
conscious of a change which they did not preconceive, labour 
after and achieve, but which came. How it came they “ could 
never give any account.” aigy could only say that at, or 


gradually after, a certain time, God, his character, his govern- 
ment, his way of salvation, all »ppeared to them in a new 
light, and became objects of their adoring love. At the very 
first, this new view may have related only to some one point ; 
to God’s holiness, his justice, his goodness, his mercy ; to the 
mediation of Christ, or some part of it, or, perhaps, to some 
one Christian duty ; but it gradually spread itself over all, and 
invested all with the same kind of loveliness. Even when the 
new view at first is seen in connection with some one duty, 
which the convert now is willing. to perform, the same funda- 
mental character often appears in it distinctly. The duty, 
before repulsive, is now attractive ; the decision to perform it 
is now easy. He cannot choose otherwise than to perform it. 
But this willingness was not made by his own effort—it came 
to him. He found himself willing. 

And every successful pastor who has considered the subject 
has observed that such conversions are apt to “wear well.” 
They result, oftener than other conversions, in a solid and 
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enduring Christian character—a character which can stand 
the test of Edwards's twelfth and last criterion :— 

“ Gracious and holy affections have their exercise and fruit 
in Christian practice. I mean, they have that influence and 
power upon him who is the subject of them, that they cause 
that a practice which is universally conformed to and directed 
3 Christian rules, should be the practice and business of his 

ife. 


Art. VI.—Christiantty Contrasted with Hindu Philosophy : 
An Essay, in Five Books, Sanskrit and English. Wath 
Practical Suggestions to the Missionary among the Hindus. 
By James R. Battantyng, LL.D, Professor of Mora. Philo- 
sophy, and Principal of the Government College at Benares. 
London: 1859. 


PeruaPs no product of the human intellect is more interesting 
to the Psychological and Ethical student than is the Hindu 
Philosophy. Ranging over a vast extent of surface, and ever 
ready to plunge into the profoundest depths of thought, it seems 
now to play with subjects the most awful and sublime, and 
now to busy itself with matters that we have been accustomed 
to regard as trivial and commonplace. While this renders it 
singularly unattractive, and even repulsive, to the ordinary 
western intellect, it at the same time invests it with a power- 
ful charm for those whose peculiarity of mental structure, or 
habit, which is second nature, invites to the study of it; and 
as is commonly the case with acquired and apparently unna- 
tural tastes, these few probably derive intenser enjoyment from 
it than ordinary men derive from ordinary studies. One thing 
ought to be said of the Hindu philosophy, to its praise or to its 
censure ;—it never turns aside in order to avoid a difficulty. The 
old gymnosophists, who pondered so deeply on all things know- 
able and unknowable, took real delight in encountering and grap- 
pling with difficulties. They might crush them, or they might be 
crushed by them; but to avoid them was none of their tactics. 
To attain a conclusion was indispensable to them. To us it 
appears that this was the grand radical defect in their Organon. 

he one grand lesson that they could not, or would not, learn, 
was todoubt. Although the essence of their philosophy, in its 
matter and its tendency, is absolute scepticism, yet the chief 
characteristic of its method is the most boundless dogmatism. 
Nor is this so utterly inconsistent as it might appear. One of 
the fundamental tenets of their system is, that the whole ma- 
terial and spiritual system that is cognisable by man, the cog- 
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nisant man of course included, is unreal and illusive. A sys- 
tem which embraces such a tenet must of necessity be essen- 
tially sceptical. But this being once admitted, and it being 
agreed to reason upon illusions as if they were realities, it is 
no difficult step by which the conclusion is arrived at, that one 
set of illusions are as real as any other ; and, consequently, that 
every man’s illusions are, granting always the initial h 
thesis, absolute truth to him. And thus there is a reasonable 
justification of unswerving dogmatism. Cogito, ergo sum, said 
the European sage. No, said others, that is not putting the 
matter rightly ; Sum, ergo cogito, would be more logical. But 
the Oriental sage cuts the Gordian knot. Nec sum, says he in 
substance, nec a ; sed si essem et cogitarem, et si quid esset 
cogitabile aut scibile, sic cogitarem, et sic scirem. 

Until ‘very lately, the philosophy of India was very little 
known to the students of the west. Locked up in a sacred 
language, which bade defiance to British power, and yielded 
but very partially to the more potent charm of British gold, 
speculations which, had they been written in the language of 
Plato, might have influenced the current of human thought 
and opinion almost as materially as have those of the great 
Grecian, were scarcely known beyond the limits of the 
Brahmanic circle. Sir William Jones set a noble example ; 
and he, and Wilford, and Wilkins, did something towards the 
divulging of the secrets which have for ages been hoarded in 
Sanskrit repositories, But it is to Colebrooke that we are in- 
debted for most of what has been hitherto known of the Hindu 
philosophy. This man deserves, in this connection, to be 
mentioned with profound respect. He did something—indeed 
much—when it was extremely difficult to do anything. But 
it is no disparagement to him to say, that he left far more un- 
done than he accomplished, far more than he, or any man, 
or.any number of men, could possibly have accomplished in 
his day. He was, to a great extent, dependent on the caprice 
of Pandits, the most capricious of men, both for the selection 
of the books that he was permitted to read, and for the expla- 
nation of the mysteries which these books contained. Yet he 
ae a hardy and energetic pioneer ; and what he did, he did 
well. 

Of late years, the Sanskrit language has been profoundly 
studied on the Continent, especially in Germany and Russia, 
but mainly with a view to philological researches. Not a 
little has been done by an Englishman, Dr Horace Hayman 
Wilson, and an Anglicised German, Dr Max Muller, to lessen 
the difficulty of the attainment of the Sanskrit language, and 
to popularise the knowledge of the literature and the philo- 
sophy which it contains; and a few of our countrymen have 
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displayed much of the national energy in the study of both. 
Without prejudice to others, we may mention three gentlemen 
who have laboured successfully in this difficult field ;—Mr 
John Muir of Edinburgh, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service ; 
Mr Monier Williams of Haileybury ; and Dr Ballantyne of 
Benares, author of the treatise before us. These three men 
are all enthusiasts (in the best sense) in Sanskrit studies. 
Besides these, there are some missionaries in India who have 
prosecuted Sanskrit studies with much zeal and success. 
Some civilians, too. comparatively young men, have caught 
the flame from Wilson and Williams. Of the former class, 
we may name the late Messrs Morton and Yates, the latter of 
whom hada worthy colleague. and has left a worthy successor, 
in Mr Wenger. Of the latter class are Mr Seton Karr and Mr 
R. N. Cust, whom we happen personally to know; and there 
are probably others, devoting a scanty and hard-earned leisure 
to the cultivation of this field. 

Before Dr Ballantyne left this country, he was known to 
many as an Oriental scholar of high promise, and of attain- 
ments which were truly wonderful, the disadvantages being 
considered under which they were made. What these disad- 
vantages were, must be evident to every one who considers that 
even now there exists not in our Scottish metropolis a single 
facility for the acquisition of any Oriental language, with the 
exception of Hebrew. It is needless to say, that twenty years 
ago there were as few. Yet in Edinburgh about that time, 
Mr Ballantyne acquired so much knowledge of the most diffi- 
cult of these languages, as to justify his aspiring, while still a 
very young man, to the high office of Principal of the Sanskrit 
College of Benares. To that office he was appointed by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. In this posi- 
tion he has enjoyed the most favourable opportunities for per- 
fecting his knowledge of the Sanskrit language, and oneniias 
his acquaintance with Oriental lore; and those opportunities 
he has turned to good account. But he has not, as so many 
mere scholars do, lived and studied for himself alone. He 
has been ever on the watch for opportunities of extending an 
interest in Oriental studies among Europeans, and still more 
for correcting the views and improving the knowledge of the 
Brahmin Pandits, and other learned natives of India, over a 
large number of whom he has acquired an influence which 
has no parallel since the days of Sir William Jones, 

In India, Dr Ballantyne has been generally regarded as the 
leader of that section of the well-wishers of the people, who 
regard the Sanskrit as the most important medium” for the 
communication of sound knowledge to those who are to be- 
come the teachers of the people. It seems to be admitted by _ 
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all who know much about India, that the vernacular dialects, 
in their present state, are not sufficient as a medium for the 
instruction of this class. While it is admitted on all hands, 
and cannot be doubted, that the great body of the people can 
be educated only through the medium of their own vernacu- 
lar dialects, it seems to be equally certain that there must be 
a body of men who are to receive from Europeans, or at least 
under European superintendence, a superior education to an 
that it is possible to give in the vernaculars, and that this 
body are to be the instructors of the masses of their country- 
men. But it is not so easy to come to a conclusion as to the 
language that should be émployed in the teaching of tliese 
rofessional and non-professional, yet not less real, teachers. 
The claims of English and of Sanskrit have been warmly ad- 
vocated. As in most such cases, much may be said on both 
sides ; and as in many cases, much that is sound and true. 
The advocates of English say, and say truly, that in that lan- 
guage we have all the matter that is to be taught ready to our 
hands, that we have but to teach our students a language 
which they are eager to acquire, and which they acquire with 
remarkable ease and accuracy, and the whole domain of know- 
ledge, religious, scientific and historical, is at once open to 
them. They say, moreover, and not without evident truth, 
that the political condition of the country has created, and is 
fostering, a strong and wide-spread desire for English educa- 
tion, which will in all probability be continuous and increasing; 
whereas the desire for Sanskrit education has never been 
widely diffused, is gradually being restricted within narrower 
limits, and will in all likelihood cease altogether ere long. Still 
further, they say that this desire exists only among a portion of 
the Brahmanic caste, whose influence is on the wane, and 
who besides would feel it a degradation, as according to their 
creed it were a sin, to share their knowledge with the profane 
and low-caste vulgar; whereas the desire for English prevails 
amongst all classes, and especially amongst those who are un- 
doubtedly destined to occupy the most important and influen- 
tial positions among their countrymen. The Sanskritarians, 
on their part, argue with equal truth, that as the ultimate ob- 
ject is the conveyance of sound instruction to the people, 
through the medium of the vernaculars, we ought to avoid in 
the education of their destined instructors aught that would 
denationalize them, and would place a barrier between them and 
those whom we wish them to influence. Moreover, in order 
to the education of the people, the vernacular dialects them- 
selves must be cultivated and improved ; and this confessedly 
can be best effected, indeed can only be effected, by those who 
are conversant with the Sanskrit. Further, they say, and 
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truly, that although the desire for the study of Sanskrit is not 
so general as that for the study of English, yet we have a suf- 
ficient body of men ready to engage in the study of this learned 
tongue, to whom study, and especially the study of this lan-. 
guage and the knowledge stored in it, is a hereditary profes- 
sion, and who will study, from the mere love of study, with far 
more earnestness than the English students, who generall 
seek only a smattering of knowledge, and such familiarity with 
the language as may fit them for various employments in Go- 
vernment or other European service. And still further, they 
say that the influence of the Pandit class over the people is 
immense, and the respect in which they are held is boundless ; 
whereas, for the present at least, the English-educated natives 
are kept at a distance by the great body of their countrymen, 

‘who naturally regard them all as tainted with the same faults 
that are admitted to distinguish a section of them, well 
known to all residents in India under the designation of 
“Young Bengal ;” and that consequently the former class 
could do far more for pupularizing knowledge than the latter 
class could ever effect, while they would bend their endeavours 
to this end if they were set free, as we may hope they will 
gradually be, from the baneful influences of caste, and their 
minds expanded by sound knowledge, and especially by the 
genial and humanizing influences of the gospel. 

Some years ago, these controversies were carried on with 
great earnestness; but now we think the advocates of both 
opinions are quite willing to wish all success to those who fol- 
low the opposite course to that which they themselves prefer. 
In India there is room for all instrumentalities, and there is 
need of all. Indeed, we cannot but think that the strongest 
advocate for English education must admit that a body of en- 
lightened and Christianized Pandits, retaining their simple 
habits, and devoting their lives to the instruction and evan- 
gelization of their countrymen, would be an agency of great 
power, and might be expected, with God’s blessing, to effect a 
great amount of good. On the other hand, we cannot see how 
the most strenuous advocate of Sanskrit can deny that the 
large class who are from year to year going out from the Go- 
vernment colleges and missionary institutions, well grounded 
in the English language and in sound knowledge, and who are 
occupying, and are more and more to occupy, the most influ- 
ential positions in the country, are fitted also to exert an in- 
fluence for good, if less intense, yet far more extensive than is 
likely to be exerted by the other class, 

For many years Dr Ballantyne has laboured with an inten- 
sity that has few parallels, even in India,—where we venture to 
think that the standard of diligence amongst diligent men is 
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higher than anywhere else—for the training of Pandits in 
sound knowledge and correct habits of thought, without doing 
violence to the cherished forms of Oriental lore. The books 
that he has written with this view are a library of themselves ; 
and those of them that we have seen are admirable specimens 
of the way in which a vigorous will, which is an important 
element of genius, can find a way of accomplishing what might 
seem too difficult to be attempted. As an instance, we may 
refer to his translation of Bacon’s “ Novum Organum.” This 
noble work, from which Dugald Stewart quoted in the original 
Latin, on the ground that he despaired of being able to trans- 
late his quotations adequately into English, Dr Ballantyne has 
rendered into Sanskrit, and accompanied the text with an ex- 
tensive commentary, which is admirably fitted to beguile the 
Pandits into the acquisition of a great amount of sound know- 
ledge, and the formation of Baconian habits of thought, while 
they suppose that they are meditating on the lucubration of 
one of their own most venerated sages. 

The work before us is composed with the design of intro- 
ducing amongst the Pandits of India a knowledge of the Chris- 
tian system. Its publication is due to the offer of a prize by 
a Bengal civilian, “ for the best statement and refutation, in 
English, of the fundamental errors (opposed to Christian 
Theism) of.the Vedanta, Nyaya, and Sankhya Philosophies, as 
set forth in the standard native authorities, in the Sanskrit 
language, treating of those systems; together with a demon- 
stration (supported by such arguments, and conveyed in such 
a form and manner as may be most likely to prove convincing 
to learned Hindus imbued with those errors) of the following 
fundamental principles of Christian Theism—viz. :— 

“ First, Of the real, not merely apparent or illusory, dis- 
tinctness of God from all other spirits, and from matter; and . 
of the creation (in the proper sense) of all other spirits, and 
of matter, by God, in opposition to the Vedanta. 

“ Second, “ Of the non-eternity of separate souls, and their 
creation by God, in opposition to the Nyaya and Sankhya 

“ Third, Of the creation of matter, in opposition to the 
tenet of its eternity in the shape of atoms (as maintained in 
the Nyaya and Vaiseshika schools), or in the shape of Pra- 
kriti, (as maintained by the Sankhya). 

“ Fourth, Of the moral character and moral government of 
God; and of the reality and ore of the difference be- 
tween moral good and moral evil, with reference to such 
dogmas of the above systems as are opposed to these doc- 
trines.” 

Although the essay was submitted in competition for this 
prize, we doubt whether it was composed with a view to the 
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competition. We suspect rather that its author selected from 
his unpublished writings such chapters as bore most nearly on 
the-subject prescribed. This supposition will account for the 
Sanskrit version accompanying the essay, while the advertise- 
ment just quoted distinctly states that the essay required was 
to be in English. It will account also for the somewhat frag- 
mentary character of the work. And, further, it will account 
for the work’s being free from the general defects of prize 
essays, in which the writers are constrained to make their 
thoughts flow in channels that have been dug for them by 
others, and to state and enforce their views in a different 
order and in different lights from those that their own minds 
would spontaneously have chosen. 
** Man will not follow where a rule is shewn, 
But loves to take a method of his own.” 

As it will not be necessary to refer further to the purpose 
for which the treatise may have been composed, or to the cir- 
cumstances under which it is now published, we shall say, once 
for all, that it appears to us admirably adapted to excite the 
interest of the Pandits, and not less to afford to the European 
student at once a considerable amount of accurate knowledge 
respecting the tenets of the Hindu philosophy, and a model of 
the way in which discussions should be conducted with the 
philosophical Hindu. This last object is of more importance 
in the conduct of missionary operations in India than may 

rhaps be .generally supposed. It seems to be generally be- 
ieved that the missionary in India will not ordinarily come 
into contact with the philosophical systems of the country, 
that he may deal with the minds and the hearts of the great 
body of the people, and leave the learned few to be dealt with 
by one or two of his brethren, whose tastes and talents may 
ov qualify them for this department of the work. But 

is is not so. In almost every village in India there is some 
man thoroughly versed in the philosophical dogmata ; and 
with this village oracle, rather than with the mass of the peuple 
directly, the missionary must discuss the claims and character- 
isties of the gospel. It is all very well for him to lay down arule 
to himself, or be directors of societies or committees at home . 
to lay down rules to him, that he is not to discuss metaphysi- 
cal questions with the learned, but to preach the simple gospel 
to the simple men. It is not in his power to choose the mode 
of his operations. Discussion will be forced upon him, and he 
can only purchase immunity from the necessity of discussion, 
by qualifying himself for discussing in such a way as to deter 
assailants from seeking a second encounter ; just as we are told 
that every improvement in weapons of destruction tends to 
the preservation of peace. 
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But even if there be no Pandit among the missionary’s 
audience, he is not on that account the less likely to be drawn 
into discussion respecting the Hindu Philosophy. It is a sin- 
gular fact, but a fact nevertheless, that the whole Hindu 
nation is leavened with metaphysical lore. In Europe philo- 
sophers may speculate for ever on abstract questions, and come 
to what conclusions they may, and the great body of the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding all our boasts as to the universal diffusion 
of knowledge and the march of intellect, will be none the 
wiser—perhaps, we should rather say, none the foolisher. But 
in India it is not so. The whole current of thought. of the 
whole people runs in the channel of the philosophy of the 
country. Ask aman at the plough, who never learned to read, 
and who has never been two miles from his native village, 
how he is to-day, and very likely his answer will be, “1 am 
not at all; God alone is, and has no second!” Or ask him 
the news of the neighbourhood, and he will perhaps tell you 
that God had employed Ramgopul to restore Krishna Lal to 
being ; his meaning being that Ramgopul has murdered Krish- 
na Lal, and so released him from this unreal and illusory life, 
and admitted him into that true life which he may enjo 
when absorbed into the essence of God! Charge him wit 
sin, and he will certainly tell you that, as there is none in the 
universe but God, there can be no responsibility, and, conse- 
quently, no guiltiness. Tell him of a Saviour, and he will tell 
you that salvation consists only in deliverance from what is 
the sole evil, namely, consciousness, or the want of a convic~- 
tion of the great fact of his identity with God. Be the cause 
what it may, we are confident that no creed ever pervaded the 
minds and influenced the habits of thought and aetion of a 
whole people, so thoroughly as the creed, which of all others 
seems’ least fitted to be popular, pervades the minds of the 
Hindu population. 

There are commonly considered to be six schools of Hindu 
philosophy, corresponding with the six Darsans or expositions 
of the Vedas ; but as some of them do not materially differ from 
others, our author, as well as several other authorities, regards 
them as three, the WV yaya, the Sankhya, and the Vedanta. Al- 
though these differ widely from each other, yet as they all 
proceed on the same inspired authority, the native Professors 
are anxious to shew that they are not contradictory, but 
rather supplementary to each other, differing “ mainly in re- 
garding the universe from different points of view, viz., as it 
stands in relation severally to sensation, emotion, and intellec- 
tion.” Qur author's account of the distinction is very clear: 


“The Naiydyika, founding on the fact that we have various sensa- 
tions, inquires what and how many are the channels through which 
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such varied knowledge flows in. Finding that there are five very 
different channels, he imagines five different externals adapted to 
these. Hence his theory of the five elements, the aggregate of what 
the Nydya regards as the causes of affliction. 

“The Sdnkhya, struck with the fact that we have emotions,—with 
an eye to the question whence our impressions come,—inquires their 
quality. Are they pleasing, displeasing, or indifferent? These three 
qualities constitute, for him, the external ; and to their aggregate 
he gives the name of Nature. With the Naiydyika he agrees in 
wishing that he were well rid of all three ; holding that things pleas- 
ing, and things indifferent, are not less incompatible with man’s chief 
end than things positively displeasing. 

‘“ Thus while the Vydya allows to the external a substantial exist- 
ence, the Saénkhya admits its existence only as an aggregate of quali- 
ties ; while both allow that it really (eternally and necessarily) 
exists. 

“The Vedantin, rising above the question as to what is pleasing, 
displeasing, or indifferent, asks simply, what is, and what is not. The 
categories are here reduced to two—the Real, and the Unreal. The 
categories of the Nydya and Sankhya were merely scaffolding for 
reaching this pinnacle of philosophy. The implied foundation was 
everywhere the same,—viz., the Veda ; and this, therefore, we shall 
find is the field on which the battle with Hindu philosophy must 
ultimately be fought. 

“The Nydya, it may be gathered from what has been said, is con- 
veniently introductory to the Sdnkhya, and the Sankhya to the 
Vedanta. Accordingly, in Hindu schools, where all three are taught, 
it is in this order that the learner, who learns all three, takes them 
up. The Nydya is the exoteric doctrine, the Sdnkhya a step nearer 
what is held as the truth, and the Vedanta the esvteric doctrine, or 
the naked truth.” ; 

The Vedantic system, then, being the culminating point of 
Hindu philosophy, it is with its doctrines that the Christian 
advocate comes mainly into collision ; and it becomes of great 
consequence on this ground, as it is of great interest intrinsi- 
cally, to ascertain, with all possible precision, what the dis- 
tinctive tenets of this school are. This we shall endeavour to 
state as clearly as we can in a limited space ; and for the sake 
of distinctness, we shall inquire into the Vedantic doctrine 
respecting God, the creation, and sin. This will comprehend 
a pretty full view of what is contained in the Vedantic sys- 
tem, “ apart from trifles.” 

The grand fundamental principle of the Vedantic system is 
Monotheism. “There is One, and he has no second,” is its 
simple creed. Of this doctrine the Vedantic writings are full, 
Perhaps it is from the prevalence of Polytheism around them 
that the modern Vedantists feel themselves constrained to con- 
tend with double earnestness for this “ truth.” At all 
events, unity is the grand theme of their discourses, the attri- 
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bute which is mainly celebrated in their invocations and their 
hymns of praise. far, then, the Vedantist seems to be in 
accord with the Christian and the Mohammedan; for the Chris- 
tian believes that “there is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus ;” and the Moham- 
medan, many times in a day, repeats it as the essence of his 
creed, “ God is God, Mohammed is the prophet of God.” It 
is upon their earnest maintenance of the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity, that many Europeans, disliking the exclusive claims of 
the Christian system, in founded many arguments, , the 
object of which has been to prove that the Vedantic system is 
just as good as the Christian, that it is equally fitted to set free 
its votaries from the debasing influence of Polytheism and 
idolatry, and to elevate them to a fitness for communion and 
fellowship with “the King eternal, immortal, and invisible.” 
But before we can agree with this opinion, we must inquire a 
little more particularly as to the character and attributes that 
the Vedantists ascribe to the God of their creed. A man is 
not necessarily a loyal subject of our queen, if he hold, however 
strenuously, that there is but one rightful sovereign of these 
realms ; he must hold further that Victoria is that sovereign. 
Though the Philistines might worship no god but Dagon, and 
the Moabites no god but Chemosh, they did not on that ac- 
count worship the God of Israel. Yea, we can even conceive a 

stem of polytheism, in which men should worship the personi- 
fled attributes of God, and which should yield a result far less 
opposed to the worship of God, than might be the worship of 
one God, represented as possessing attributes contrary to those 
of the living and true God. Therefore, after the question Quot 
Dei ? is satisfactorily answered, there remains the question not 
less important, Quis Deus ? or Qualis Deus ? 

Now the epithet that the Vedantic writers constantly apply 
to God is Nirguna, and upon the meaning of this word de- 
pends the answer to the question just stated. Our author— 
who in this instance acts the part of an apologist for Vedant- 
ism to a far greater. extent than we can agree with him— 
gives an interpretation of this term, which we shall first state 
in his own words, and then examine. 


“ Confining ourselves, for the present, to the consideration of onto- 
logical theories and terminology, we proceed to inquire what is the 
Vedantic conception of the relation of the phenomenal to the real. 
The Vedantists are sometimes charged with holding that the pheno- 
menal is the real,—in other words, with material Pantheism. At 
the same time they are charged with the wildest extravagance, of an 
opposite description, in declaring that the Supreme is devoid of quali- 
ties, or, in Sanskrit, nir-guna. With to the rélation of the 
real and the phenomenal, no point appears to have ogvasiun: d more 
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perplexity to the European assailants of Vedantism than the employ- 
ment of this term nir-guna, so frequently connected in the Vedantic 
writings with the name of the Supreme (Brahm). We find, for 
example, a zealous writer against Vedaintism declaring that, ‘In any 
sense, within the reach of human understanding, he (Brahm) is no- 
thing. For the mind of man can form no notion of matter or spirit 
apart from its properties or attributes.’ And the same writer calls 
upon his readers to admire the extravagant notion that Brahm exists 
‘ without intellect, without intelligence, without even the conscious- 
ness of his own existence!’ Now, the reply to all this is, that the 
word nir-guna is a technical term, and must be understood in its 
technical acceptation. It means ‘devoid of whatever is meant by 
the term guna,’ and the term guna is employed (as already explained 
at pp. xxxiv. xxxvi.) to denote whatever is phenomenal. In deny- 
ing that anything phenomenal belongs constitutively to the Supreme 
Being, the Vedantin speaks very much like Bishop Berkeley, and like 
other good Christians whom Milton’s epic has not educated into a 
semi-conscious Anthropomorphism. Berkeley expresses himself as 
follows :—‘ We, who are limited and dependent spirits, are liable to 
impressions of sense, the effects of an external agent, which, being 
produced against our wills, are sometimes painful and uneasy. But 
God, whom no external being can affect, who perceives nothing by 
sense as we do, whose will is absolute and independent, causing all 
thirgs, and liable to be thwarted or resisted by nothing; it is evi- 
dent such a being as this can suffer nothing, nor be affected by any 
painful sensation, or indeed any sensation at all. We are chained 
to a body ; that is to say, our perceptions are connected with corpo- 
real motions. By the law of our nature we are affected upon every 
alteration in the nervous parts of our sensible body ; which sensible 
body, rightly considered, is nothing but a complexion of such quali- 
ties, and soon. The Vedantin, in like manner, denying that. such 
‘ qualities’ belong to the Supreme, declares, ‘ We ought not to ascribe 
to Almighty God properties, attributes or modes of being, which are 
the peculiar characteristics of humanity, such as the faculty of vision,’ 
&c. In short, the Vedantin denies that the Supreme either has or 
requires either senses or bodily organs; and, holding that organs of 
sense or motion are made up of what he calls guna, as we Europeans 
in general say they are made up of what we prefer to call matter, he 
asserts that the Supreme is nir-guna, in very much the sense that we 
Europeans assert that God is immaterial. We say, guardedly, ‘in 
very much the sense,’ and not simply ‘in the sense,’ because the term 
guna denotes strictly, not the imperceptible quiddity ‘matter,’ but 
what Berkeley calls the sensible, or the sum of the objects of sense, 
Theologically, the Vedantin, asserting that the Deity is nir-guna, and 
the Christian, asserting that God is immaterial, are asserting the very 
same fact in terms of separate theories,—just as two chemists might 
make each the same assertion in regard to some individual specimen, 
while the one spoke of it as destitute of chlorine, and the other spoke 
of it as destitute of oxymuriatic acid. 

“To say that ‘the mind of man can form no notion of matter or 
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spirit apart from its ies or attributes,’ is therefore no reductio 
ad absurdum of the tic dogma that nothing of what is techni- 
cally called guna enters into the essence of God. Take away every- 
thing of what is comprised under the name guna,—that is to say, 
take away everything that is perceived through the organs of sense, 
and take away every sense-organ, and take away all human feelings 
or mental processes, such as alarm, delighted par pre recollection, 
computation, deduction,—take away all this, and their remains to 
the Vedantin, not a mere empty substratum, but the One Reality, 
consisting of existence, thought, and joy, in their identity, as an 
ever-existing joy-thought. This, whatever else we may think of it, 
is something very different from a substratum evacuated to nonentity. 
We are accustomed to regard eternal existence, wisdom, and blessed- 
ness, as attributes of God. The Vedantin, on the other hand, instead 
of regarding these as attributes of God, regards them, in their eternal 
identity, as God himself. Instead of holding, as they have been so 
often accused of holding, that God has no attributes in our sense of 
the term, they hold, in fact, that He is ald attribute,—sheer existence, 
sheer thought, sheer joy, ‘as a lump of salt is wholly of uniform taste 
within and without.’ So far is the conception of Brahm from being 
reduced to that of a nonentity by the Vedantic tenet of his being 
nir-guna, that, according to one of Vyasa’s aphorisms, as rendered by 
Mr Colebrooke (Essays, p. 352), ‘ Every attribute of a first cause 
(omniscience, omnipotence, &c.), exists in Brahme, who is devoid of 
qualities.” It is rather strange that the occurrence of this passage 
in Mr Colebrooke’s well-known essay should not have sufficed to 
awaken a suspicion that the term ‘devoid of qualities’ must be em- 
ployed in a sense other than that of an empty substratum—a non- 
entity. The Vedantin, seeing no occasion for any such vehicle of the 
joy-thought, never postulated any such. The empty substratum, the 
‘nothing,’ which they are fancied to place in the room of the Supreme, 
is precisely what, as a nothing, does not enter into their conception 
of the Supreme at all. It will readily occur to the reader that the 
Hindu conception of thought, as the ultimate ground of all, independ- 
ently of any substratum beyond it, anticipates, in its own way, Hume’s 
extreme development of Locke.” 


We are not conscious of any desire to speak evil of Vedant- 
ism, but we do think that this is too favourable a representa- 
tion of it. It strikes us that our author is unconsciously guilty 
of a fallacy respecting the use of the term guna. He says 
that the term denotes, “ not the imperceptible quiddity, ‘ mat- 
ter,’” but what Berkeley calls the sensible, or the sum of the 
objects of sense. Now it is quite true that when the gunas of 
a material object are spoken of, this is precisely what is meant 
by the term, the whole of those sensible qualities, which, 
according to the ideal school, constitute matter, and accord- 
ing to others, belong to, and are inseparable from matter. But 
when the gunas of an intellect are spoken of, these correspond 
as exactly with what we should describe in English as the 
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qualities or characteristics of that intellect ; and so in respect 
of moral qualities, Probably indeed no word in any language 
answers more strictly to any word in any other language, than 
dves the Sanskrit term guna to the English term quality. 
To say, then, that the Deity is nir-guna, is to say that he is 
destitute (not of material qualities merely, as our author would 
have it, but) of all qualities whatsvever. 

But, says Dr Ballantyne, the word nir-guna is a technical 
term, and must be understood in its technical application. 
Granted. Now let us ask what is this application, and let 
Dr Ballantyne supply the answer. He tells us distinctly that 
the three gunas, or qualities, are Sattwa, Rajas, and Tamas. 
“ According to the commentators, the first of the qualities, 
whilst endlessly subdivisible into calmness, complacency, pa- 
tience, rejoicing, &c., consists summarily of happiness. The 
second, on the other hand, consists summarily of pain 
Indifference—-the third of the qualities—is exeanghtlied in its 
highest potency in such oy as sticks and stones, where soul, 
the substratum of these as of all else, is altogether immersed in 
matter, or obfuscated by the quality of darkness ; as the word 
tamas, the name of the quality, literally signifies.” In other 
words, Sattwa denotes all positive qualities; Rajas all negative 
qualities ; and Jamas all such as may be regarded as neither 
positive nor negative. From this it appears that the gunas 
are all that by which the common soul can be manifested— 
not to the senses merely, but to the understanding, the feel- 
ings, or any faculties or powers of a sentient being. And it 
is by the abstraction of all these that the Vedantist attempts 
to explain what God is. Soul, or rather the soul, when united 
to the guna tamas, may be a stone or any other merely mate- 
rial object ; the same soul, when united to the guna rajas, 
may be a tiger or a jackal; the same soul, when associated with 
the guna sattwa, may be a Brahman or a sage. When asso- 
ciated with various combinations of these gunas, it constitutes 
all that is, material or immaterial. The gunas alone give to 
the common soul its distinctive qualities. Now the same soul, 
when nir guna, or absolutely without any qualities at all, posi- 
tive, negative, or indifferent, is God. Dr Ballantyne’s state- 
ment that the Vedantist asserts that the supreme is nirguna in 
very much the same sense that we Europeans assert that God 
is immaterial, is so far from being correct, that the opposite is 
much nearer the truth. If you conceive all the qualities ab- 
stracted which distinguish one kind of matter from another, 
then the residue, according to European ideas, is that “ imper- 
ceptible quiddity” to which is given the name matter; but 
according to Vedantic notions, the residue is God. According 
to European ideas, the term matter is employed to denote 
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the substratum on which perceptible material qualities, as 
extension, impenetrability, and inertia, are manifested, and 
the term spirit is employed to indicate the substance in which 
spiritual qualities, as judgment, memory and reason, are ex- 
hibited. But with the Vedantist the substratum of all ma- 
terial and of all spiritual qualities is soul; and this soul, 
when disjoined from all qualities whatsoever, is God. We can- 
not, therefore, see that the charge brought against Vedantism 
by the “ zealous writer,” whom our author quotes, is not per- 
fectly well founded. If you deprive a triangle of the quelity 
of being right-angled, without communicating to it the qua- 
lity of being obtuse or acute-angled, and take away the quality 
of its being made of brass, without communicating to it the 
quality of being made of copper, or iron, or wood, or paper, or 
any other substance, and take away from it its quality of 
having three sides and three angles, without giving to it any 
other boundaries ;—will Dr Ballantyne, or any other man, say 
that he “can form any notion” of what would remain? Yet 
this residue, conceived as resulting from the abstraction of all 
ae from any material or spiritual substance, is what the 

edantists call God. The subject is infinitely too solemn for 
ridicule or irony, yet no one can fail to perceive that it is vir- 
tually the same subject which is treated with such exquisite 
ridicule in the pages of Martinus Scriblerus. 

It appears, then, that the Vedantic Theology is most purely 
Pantheistic. In the universe there is but one entity, and that 
is God. Invested with certain qualities he is all material and 
all immaterial things, and separated from all qualities, he is 
simply God. Yet these qualities are not entities, but only 
modes or relations. 

Weare not unwilling, however, toadmit that the Pantheism 
of the Vedanta is free from a portion of that grossness which 
we sometimes find to attach to doctrines essentially Panthe- 
istic. But is not this in great measure due to its nearer approach 
to atheism? When the bloody Mary, grieving over the loss of 
the last of the possessions that her predecessors had held in 
France, declared that after her death Catais would be found 
written upon her heart ; and when an enthusiastic soldier at 
Waterloo said to the surgeons who were searching for a bullet 
lodged in his breast, “a litte deeper and you'll find the empe- 
ror;” they expressed a sentiment which is either very gross or 
very refined, according as they meant literally or figuratively 
that the object of their affection was engraven upon their 
hearts. If they meant literally that their material hearts bore 
@ material impress of the objects of their love, then the senti- 
ment was undoubtedly a gross one; but if they meant merely 
to express figuratively that they did love these objects the 
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idea was not unpeetical, but just in proportion as it meant 
nothing. In like manner we admit that the Vedantic idea of 
God is less than the materialistic, sensuous, and 
Pantheism, but just in proportion as it is less real. 

The doctrine of the ta respecting creation follows as 
a consequence from that respecting God. There is and can be 
nothing in the universe but God. The idea that there is 
arises from ajnana, or ignorance, which seems sometimes to be 
represented as an essence apart from God, but which is more 
strictly regarded as a negative. God having formed the de- 
sign to create, could not baffle the impossibility of creating 
from nothing, and therefore he diffused himself, and superin- 
duced upon himself this quality or non-quality of ignorance, 
in virtue of which he imagines that there are separate sub- 
stances and existences from himself. This is the pure doctrine 
of the Vedanta, though of course there are various, and scarcely 
consistent, ways of stating it. 

Our author strenuously maintains that the idea of creation, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, is unattainable on philoso- 
phical principles, and that a Pantheistic system is the ultimate 
conclusion of unaided reason. The following passage is some- 
what startling :— 

“That to which I refer especially is the great tenet that only One 
exists, and that nothing but One ever really existed or will exist or 
could exist. To this conception, if not to this belief, every one, we 
think, must come, who, studying the mystery of being—by the bare 
light of his own reason—determinedly analyses and takes account of 
every thought and every term in the chain of his speculation. I can 
articulate the term creation, and I may appear to attach a distinct 
idea to the term when I say that it means ‘making out of nothing,’ 
which I do hold it to mean; but is it possible for me to conceive 
that what is so made has in it a principle of existence which would 
sustain it for an instant if the creative force were withdrawn? Iam 
not able to conceive this. I believe that, by a confusion of mind— 
or confusion of words—people may persuade themselves that they 
have a conception of it (as a child may imagine that it has a clear 
conception of a round square) ; but I find in my inmost thoughts that 
I have not. Were there a withdrawal of the support of the One, I 
cannot conceive otherwise than that all that appears must collapse— 
as the electro-magnet drops the load that it sustained the instant that 
it is disconnected from the source of its magnetic power. Can we 
call such a thing a magnet—a real magnet? No; it only appears to 
be one through the influx of an adventitious power. The illustration 
is an imperfect one ;—as what illustration, of the conception here 
spoken of, but must be ?” 


We are not, of course, able to account for Dr Ballantyne’s 
idiosyncracy, nor are we entitled to doubt the absolute accu- 
racy of his account of hir own conceptions. But we venture 
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to say that there is not in the human mind generally, any 
aversion to the idea of a beginning of existence, of something 
being created in the most absolute sense of the term. On the 
contrary, we believe that the natural tendency of ordinary 
minds is to suppose creation in cases where it has not taken 
place, to suppose, for example, that the results of chemical 
processes are creations. But supposing our author’s statement 
of his own inability to conceive creation to be correct, he cer- 
tainly goes too far when he represents the conceptions of others 
on the subject to be the same in kind with that which a per- 
son might have of a round square. This involves a contradic- 
tion in terms, and no power of authority or revelation could 
ever make us admit such a thing as possible. But surely there 
is no contradiction in the idea of creation, which should make 
it impossible for any one to believe that creation has taken 
lace, if he see evidence sufficient to prove that it has. To us 
it appears that a fallacy lurks under the definition of creation, 
when it is explained as meaning the making of something out 
of nothing. Dr Ballantyne’s statement as to the impossibility 
of conceiving this is true only if the meaning be that nothing 
is the material out of which the something is made, in the 
same way as a piece of iron is the material out of which a 
nail is made. In this sense certainly the old maxim is true, 
ex nihilo nihil ft. But when creation is defined as the maki 
of something out of nothing, the out of nothing is employ 
simply as the differentia of making, to distinguish creation 
om any process of manufacturing. No one imagines that to 
create is to make use of nothing as the material out of which 
to manufacture something, but rather that it is to make some- 
thing without any pre-existing materials from which to make it. 
Equally different from the ordinary conceptions of men is 
our author’s as to the permanence of created things, apart from 
the sustaining power of the Creator. It is both in accordance 
with popular thought and with the axioms of physical science, 
that all things will remain for ever in the state in which they 
are, unless an adequate cause be brought to bear upon them to 
roduce a change. It may be quite true that created things 
Con a constant tendency towards annihilation, which is con- 


stantly counteracted by the sustaining energy of the Deity 
but certainly no such tendency is evidenced to us either by 
reasoning or observation. Altogether, it appears to us, that 


the ordinary idea of creation, that an Almighty Being called 

the universe into substantial existence, is most strictly in 

accordance, physically and metaphysically, with truth ;—and 

this conviction we cannot relinquish, although our author sup- 

pee - contrary assertion by the authority of Sir William 
amilton. 
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Practically, the grand defect of the Vedantic system is, its 
denial of all distinction between moral andevil. If God 
alone existed in the universe, there could be no morality. But 
according to this system God alone does exist, and therefore 
there is no ‘such thing as morality or immorality. The belief 
of separate existence is an illusion, the effect of ignorance; and 
this, in point of fact, is the only evil thing, actual or possible, 
in the universe. To get rid of this illusion, and to know that 
we are good, is the only salvation that the system admits of. 
It is this that makes the Hindu mind so inaccessible to the 
gospel of salvation. Dr Arnold, we think, has somewhere 
said, that the knowledge of God is the knowledge of moral 
evil. But, in the Hindu system, there is no admission of the 
existence or possibility of moral good or evil And this is the 
grand reason why we cannot go along with our author in his 
well-meant attempts to bridge over the errors of the system. 
Its evils are fundamental and essential, and admit of no remedy 
other than the utter eradication of the system itself. Were 
the question one simply of metaphysics, however important 
we might consider the right solution of it to be, we should 
still be willing to make all reasonable allowance for differences 
of national character, and habits of thought modified by pecu- 
liarities of education, both personal and hereditary. But the 


case is very different. when the foundations of all morality are 
undermined, and all difference denied between good and evil. 
There must be no compromise with such a system; and by 
whatever means it be assailed, there must be no hesitancy 
about the vigour or the thoroughness of the assault. 

In general, we are — with the way in which Dr Ballan- 


tyne presents and defends and illustrates Christian truth. 
And in this respect we can heartily commend his work to the 
careful study of those who look forward to labour in the great 
Indian mission-field. No man knows the peculiarities of the 
Pandit mind better than Dr Ballantyne. The modes of its 
logic, and the phases of its feelings, are all familiar to him ; 
and most valuable are his suggestiuns as to the ways in which 
these may be best directed towards Christianity. 

We are very glad to find Dr Ballantyne, in his preface, ex- 
pressing his intention of devoting himself still further to the 
great work of facilitating the introduction of Christianity 
among the learned natives in the East. We know his ability 
for such a task ; and we know the indefatigable perseverance 
and energy which he will bring to bear upon its execution ; 
and we heartily bid him God-speed ! 
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Art, VIL—The G of Palestine im. relation to the 
Historica rics A of the Bible, ; 

1. Sinai and Palestine in connection with their History. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A. London: Murray. 

2. The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Custome, the Scenes and Scenery of 
the Holy Land. By W. M. Thomson, D.D., twenty-five 
years a missio of the A. B. C. F. M. in Syria and Pales- 
tine. London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 

The same London & Edinburgh: Nelson & Sons. 

A Hand-book for Travellers in Syria and Palestine; in- 
cluding an account of the Geography, History, Antiqui- 
ties, and Inhabitants of heat Alanon the Peninsula of 
Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert; with detailed des- 
criptions of Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, aud Palmyra. 
London: Murray. 


IF some assembly of good men had been appointed to deliberate 
on the best outward form in which the revelation of God's will 
for the salvation of men of all nations, tribes and tongues, could 
be conveyed, it can hardly be doubted that their decision would 
have been wide as the poles asunder from that which infinite 


Wisdom has been pleased to sanction. They would have been 
almost sure to lay it down as a first ponds that designed as 


the revelation was for the whole world, it must, in its language, 
imagery, and allusions to external objects, be quite general, so 
as to be equally intelligible in all parts of the earth, and at all 
periods of its history. It would have been held quite improper 
to connect the great charter of salvation with any particular 
locality, and especially with a country or people every way sin- 
gular, isolated in a great measure from the rest of the world, 
and so insignificant as to be scarcely heard of in the general his- 
tory of its affairs. If any one had pro to weave into the 
great book of all nations numberless allusions to every feature of 
such a little territory as Palestine-—to make the volume team 
with the names of its mountains and rivers, its trees and flowers, 
its plains and valleys, its very fountains and pools, or glance in 
every page at the occupations, habits and institutions of its peo- 
ple, we may well fancy the difficulty the eccentric member 
would have had in getting a patient hearing for his opinions, 
and the impossibility of finding any one to second his proposal. 
Human wisdom would have been almost sure to construct the 
Bible as it has constructed catechisms, creeds, and confessions of 
faith,—_to make it a book of abstract, general propositions, care- 
fully eliminating every local allusion, and every mention of pass- 
ing events. 
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It is but one of many proofs of “the foolishness of God being 
wiser than men,” that the Bible has been constructed after the 
very fashion which men a priori would have been almost sure to 
condemn. “It is a law of the dispensation,” as Isaac Taylor has 
remarked, “that while Christianity propounds itself as a universal 
code, and as a universal motive, and a universal hope; yet in the 
mode of its conveyance to the human family, in of its assum- 
ing an abstract form, and instead of its floating down from heaven, 
disjoined from all things earthly, it was born just as any merely 
national and temporary scheme has been born ; and this is true 
both of the persons of its first preachers, and in every circum- 
stance of their style and behaviour; it came into the very closest 
contact with the things, and with the persons, and with the places 
and with the positions, and the climate of the country and age 
where and when it appeared. The light of the 1 was not the 
universal blaze of the upper heavens,—a light, tas owless, colour- 
less, unchanging ; but it was as the shining of the sun in his 
strength upon the familiar objects of earth ; its beams brighten- 
ing the things near us, and giving light and colour to what we 
are used to,— sparkling among the flowers beneath our feet. and 
shedding an equal glory upon things mean and upon things 
high. . . . . Christianity is indeed the religion of the world, but 
it is also the religion of Palestine Its innumera- 
ble alliances with places and circumstances furnish proofs that 
are palpable and irrefragable and inexhaustible of its HisToRIc 
REauity.. . . . When we thus speak of Christianity, we intend, 
of course, Revelation entire, of which the gospel is the centre 
and the substance. The inspired volume scarcely includes a 
page. and in a strict sense, not even a line, which does not his- 
torically connect itself with Palestine. Of these innumerable 
and inter-related connections, a large proportion is of that sort 
which, supposing the country to be laid open to a course of un- 
disturbed and unrestricted exploration, would be susceptible of 
an identification, more or less obvious and certain, and which, 
when so traced, would constitute a vast body, as well of critical 
illustrations as of argumentative evidence, serving on the one 
hand to establish and to bring forcibly home to all minds the 
historic reality of the Jewish and Christian systems ; and on the 
other, to shed light upon a multitude of single passages, the pre- 
cise import of which, no sagacity, no erudition, could otherwise 
have divined.” 

There are two great objects in connection with the sacred 
Scriptures, as Mr Taylor has well pointed out in this passage, 
that will be served by a thorough acquaintance with the exter- 
nal features of Palestine —namely, first, the brighter illwmina- 
tion of numberless passages, the general purport of which may 
be otherwise pretty obvious, but whose finer shades of meaning 
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and more delicate tints are lost to the uninitiated ; and second, 
the construction of what may almost be called a new evidence 
for the literal truth of the Bible, especially in its historical por- 
tions,—an evidence resembling in kind that which Paley has so 
skilfully constructed in his Horw Pauline, hardly sufficient in 
itself to establish the authenticity of the Scriptures, but a singu- 
larly satisfying and in ing addition to the more ly de- 
monstrative evidences.* In the one case, our minute ate be 
of Palestine, especially its manners and customs, will have the 
effect of an opera-glass or a stereoscope—bringing out in clear 
and s relief what is otherwise seen but vaguely in the dis- 
tance. In the other case, the exact correspondence discovered 
to exist between events and the alleged scenes of their occurrence, 
will confirm in every unprejudiced mind the belief that the his- 
torical Scriptures are not a set of myths ingeniously dressed up, 
but an honest, simple, transparent narrative of real historical 
events. 

The more clearly the external features of Palestine are brought 
to light, the more complete and remarkable will the correspond- 
ence appear between its physical geography and its history, 
and the more clear and satisfactory will the light appear which 
the one thréws on the other. The effect of this correspondence 
is the more striking, that the geography and the history of | 
Palestine each claims, as Mr Stanley has remarked, to be singu- 
lar of its kind ; “ he ns onc Wy pes -— unconscious, if 
one may so say, of the physica iarity ; the geography, b 
the Sanvinitios of svidstniadeane wholly without — 4 
haps even indifferent or hostile, to the claims of the history.” 
There is not, for example, the slightest reason to suppose that 
Moses, or any other Jew, was familiar with that most remark- 
able feature of the Jordan valley, and the basin of the Dead 
Sea—their deep depression below the level of the Mediterranean, 
reaching at its maximum to 1300 feet. It is all but certain 
that neither Moses, nor any other Jew, was acquainted with this 
fact, for it is but recently that it has been brought to light. 
Yet how well does it agree with the narrative in Genesis, of the 
awful catastrophe that first burnt up the cities of the plain, and 
then brought over them the glootay waters of the Dead Sea! 
The ordinary manner of the sacred historians is that of writers 
unconscious of the existence of any physical peculiarities in 
their country ; usually they write with a simplicity like that of 
little children who have never been from home, and never sup- 

* We do not take into consideration here the subject of literal prophecy, 
whose fulfilment must become more and more clear and satisfying as we be- 
come better acquainted with Palestine and other Bible lands. Our present sub- 
ject is—what may be called the undesigned coincidences between the History 


and the Home; or as Ritter has called it, between the Physics and the Politics 
of Palestine. 
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pose that other places are different from home, or that people 
need to be told what home is like. Matthew and Mark write 
of “the sea,” as if every reader would recognise under that pro- 
vincial expression, the sheet of fresh water which Luke, who 
was not a native of the district, calls more properly “the lake.” 
This transparent artlessness in ordinary allusions to places, gives 
rise to something like the surprise and pleasure of a discovery, 
when any remarkible adaptation of places to events is now 
brought to light. It is obvious and undeniable that the writers 
did not adapt the narrative to the places ; whenever, therefore, 
such adaptations are found, the conclusion is irresistible, that 
the narrative is true. 

Since the commencement of the Christian era, there have 
been three several periods at which the attention of the Chris- 
tian world has been very earnestly directed to Palestine ; but it 
is only during the last of the three that any pr has been 
made in the illumination of the sacred Scriptures by such means 
as we have referred to. The first time when Palestine became 
a centre of deep interest to the Christian world, was in the 
beginning of the fourth century, when the Empress Helena 
exerted herself so strenuously to discover the sites of the holy 
places, and built churches on remarkable spots to commemorate 
the great events, chiefly of the Gospel history. The second 
period of deep interest in Palestine was the memorable era of 
the Crusades. The third period is that in which we ourselves 
are living. Churches formed the monuments or memorials of 
the first period, battles of the second, books of the third. The 
Empress Helena and her coadjutors had a very different object 
in view from the illustration of the Scriptures. Superstitious 
reverence for holy places was the force that stimulated their 
researches. The feeling had begun to prevail, that an actual 
sanctity belonged to these places, that that sanctity was com- 
municated to those who were much about them, and that the 
worship rendered at them was especially acceptable to God. 
The same impressions prevailed in the time of the Crusades. 
By that period, moreover, the Bible had become to a large 
extent a scaled book, and when few or none were making a 
study of the Bible, little or no interest would be taken in 
researches designed to throw light on its meaning. But in our 
own day, Palestine has begun to be visited and explored for 
higher and worthier objects. It is true, the Empress Helena is 
still represented by a section of travellers and writers. It could 
not have been that a great revival of interest in Palestine would 
occur, without a resurrection, on some scale, of the spirit that 
predominated during the two former periods.) We may not, 
perhaps, have pilgrims quite so far gone, as those whom Chry- 
sostom ridicules, that travelled to the Haurfn to see the dung- 
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hill on which the patriarch of Uz sat and scraped himself. The 
author of Eothen, too, may be pointing"his sarcasm rather too 
sharply, when, with respect tothe certainty of the spét where 
the cock crew, he professes himself “ far from being convinced.” 
But there are men in our day who firmly credit the ridiculous 
story of the finding of the true cross by the Empress Helena, 
and who would not for the world abandon the belief that the 
crucifixion occurred at the spot where the precious relic is 
said to have been discovered. There are Protestant clergymen 
not a few, at least clergymen of the Protestant church, who 
would be hardly less scandalised at hearing it denied that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, standing, tliough it does, in the 
heart of Jerusalem, is Built over the tomb of oseph of Arima- 
thea, than at a denial of the inspiration of the Scriptures them- 
selves. Superstitious reverence for “holy places’ is very far 
from extinct, nor would it be at all safe to despise the feeling, 
or think lightly of the mischief which it may yet work. It is 
indeed most strange that such a feeling should find support and 
nourishment in the minds of intelligent men, amid the shrines 
of Jérusalem. The shocking sceyes often witnessed in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre—the revolting orgies of Passion- 
week—the creation of the Holy Fire—or the service of the 
Crucifixion—scenes which, for unchristian horrors and unholy 
passions, al] Hindu superstition hardly rivals, might surely, by 
this time, have dissipated in any honest mind the last trace of 
the belief, that the holiness of a place (as it is called), must conse- 
crate and elevate the worship performed at it! But no, It is 
the property of superstition to blind and fascinate, not to reason 
and enlighten. Tt is of little use to argue with such men. 
When Molitre was asked whether he ex the publication 
of “ Le Tartuffe” to put down h isy, he is said to have re- 

lied that there might be as many Tartuffes as ever, but, he 

oped, their dupes would be fewer. So with regard to the 
determined upholders of “ holy places,” in theory and in prac- 
tice. Facts and arguments may eres their views from 
spreading, but will seldom dislodge them where they have once 
established themselves. 

But apart from the race of ae a HG sentimentalists, there 
has risen up in our day a noble band of Biblical travellers, 
whose great object has been to explain, elucidate, and (if the 
word may be used), confirm the r rarerden narrative. These 
travellers have not by any means shewn themselves indifferent 
.to the legitimate influence of the scenes where the great facts 
of the Bible were transacted, and the wonders of redemption 
were achieved. Avoiding altogether the ro we = error, that 
the places have acquired a holiness which entitles them to reve- 
rence, and consecrates worship, they have regarded their claim 
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to respect and interest to lie in this, that they serve to vivify 
the events recorded in the Bible—they enable one to see more 
clearly with his mind’s eye what is there set forth ; i a 
they help one to realise a more life-like conception of the life 
and death of the adorable Redeemer, and thus lay the founda- 
tion for a more active faith—more clear in itself, and more 
powerful in its practical effects. And in telling to others what 
they have seen and heard, these travellers enable them in some 
degree to share their advantages—a thing that can in no degree 
be done by those who connect all the benefit with the holiness 
of the places themselves. ~ 

It is interesting to mark the progress that has been made 
within the last few years in exploring Palestine. The harvest 
already gathered is far from insignificant, yet only a tithe, pro- 
bably less, of what may be expected under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, The Israelites, in the days of Gideon, snatching 
up their grain by handfuls, through terror of the desert hordes 
of Midian and Amalek, were a picture of the greater part of 
Biblical travellers, gathering their Biblical harvest in scraps and 
fragments, and often in tegror of their very lives through the 
descendants of those very sons of the desert. In many cases, 
men from the west, with little Hebrew and less Arabic, have 
spent a few weeks in Palestine, accompanied by “ Ibrahim,” or 
“ Mehemet,” as dragoman ; have or sae from his lips the 
Arabic names of the several places, and depended on him 
| ane a knave) for all their information respecting them. 

e wretched Turkish government, the unsettled state of the 
country, the fear of Bedouins, the hardships of travel, and the 
scarcity of time, have prevented most travellers from visiting 
hundreds of places they would have desired to see, and have 
made their accounts necessarily very imperfect. When these 
difficulties are taken into account, the wonder is that we know 
anything of Palestine at all; and the most magnificent expec- 
tations present themselves, when we anticipate the removal of 
all difficulties, and Palestine laid open, from Dan to Beersheba, 
to the unrestricted scrutiny of the sons of the West. We should 
make special a very grateful mention, however, of a most valu- 
able source of information which the last few years have made 
available. We refer to the researches of British and American 
missionaries, whom Jong residence in the East has familiarised 
with the language, the manners, the scenery, and all the other 
peculiarities of the country. The contributions from this source 
are already quite invaluable, and they are but the earnest of 
what may be expected in future years. 


At the head of this article we have placed the titles of three 
of the most important works on Palestine that have appeared 
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during the last few years, We might easily have increased the 
list, but many other works have been noticed in former articles 
in this journal, and those which we have specified are amply 
sufficient to introduce our subject. We will first notice briefly 
the works themselves, and then present our readers with some 
of the general views, and some of the detailed information which 
they contain, throwing light on the connection between the 
country and its history. 

Professor Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine in Connection with 
their History, is a work of singular ability and value, but marred, 
unfortunately, by some considerable blemishes. The author 
surveys the whole land with the eye of a general, and having 
first laid it off in districts, according to the great natural lines of 
division, he seizes firm hold of the outstanding physical peculi- 
arities of each, and marshals the facts of Bible history around 
them ina way that awakens the admiration and astonishment 
of his readers. It is very remarkable that a writer who has no 
very unusual powers of description—who has little of that 
faculty of daguerreotyping nature which we admire so much in 
a Sir Walter Scott, yet enables intelligent readers, who have 
never been in Palestine, to see the country more vividly than 
any other traveller. Lamartine, with all his sentiment and 

try, does not, in this respect, come within a hundred miles of 


im. The explanation we conceive to be this. Mr Stanley, 
by seizing the grand physical peculiarities of Palestine, creates 
a great piece of framework, within whose compartments he 
teaches us how to set for ourselves, in their natural we: the 


numberless and matchless pictures of the Bible. The living 
scenes are already in our minds before we open Mr Stanley's 
volume ; but usually they float about, in our conceptions, un- 
moored, unanchored,—as if they belonged to the universe in 
general, but to no spot in particular, or as if they had been 
transacted in “the empty, vast, and wandering air.” Mr Stan- 
ley, by the prominence which he gives to the broad natural fea- 
tures of Palestine, enables us to unite, as it were, the soul and 
body to each other,—to wed the living scenes that have been 
familiar to us from childhood to their appropriate localities, and 
lay them down, we may almost say in heaps, in the sort of 
places, if not in the very places, where they occurred. General- 
isation is the great feature of his book ; but, like most men who 
are fond of generalisation, he sometimes errs by carrying it too 
far. Evidently, he has such faith in general views and princi- 
ples, as to make him somewhat careless about particulars. He 
is too ready to marshal facts around a captivating a or to 
assume things as facts because they suit the theory. For ex- 
ample, because the east side of Jordan was a t pastoral dis- 
trict, he makes out that the two and a-half tribes, Reuben, Gad, 
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and Manasseh, were simply Bedouins, living in tents, not cities, 
and pursuing the wild life of the present sons of the desert. 
Jephthah was a wild Bedouin sheikh. Elijah, too, who was of 
the inhabitants of Gilead, was a Bedouin, trained to run with 
_ extraordinary speed, and thus able to keep ahead of the chariot 
of King Ahab, in its course from Carmel to Jezreel. All this 
is little else than a fanciful exaggeration of the admitted fact, 
that the east side of Jordan was an isvlated ral district ; 
but the assertion that the people were Bedouins, and had no 
cities, is contrary to fact; and the running powers of Elijah, on 
the occasion referred to, are accounted for in the Bible narrative 
by the explanation that “the hand of the Lord was upon him.” 
A somewhat amusing instance of his proneness to adapt facts to 
theories occurs in a note, where, in proof that from their snowy 
tops the highest mountains in all countries are almost uniformly 
named from the word for snow, he gives, among other instances, 
Ben Nevis in Scotland, apparently forgetting that that respect- 
able Gaelic name is not synonymous with the Latin nia, nivia, 
A theory that Mount Gerizim was in very ancient times a sanc- 
tuary or sacred mount, leads him to maintain, and try to prove, 
that it was the Mount Moriah on which Abraham was com- 
manded to offer Isaac. Another theory of the same kind makes 
him identify Kadesh-Barnea with Petra, the rocky capital of 
Edom. A more dangerous theory, founded upon the frequent 
occurrence (as he deems) of names of derived from words 
that have the meaning of ruined or , leads him toaffirm 
that Palestine was from time immemorial a land of ruins. By 
this means he would knock on the head the argument from the 
literal fulfilment of those prophecies that foretell the existence 
of the ruins of the present day. Without here entering upon 
the questions in dispute between Mr Stanley and Dr Keith, we 
may say that the most painful feature of Mr Stanley’s book is 
the disposition shewn, on a few occasions, to lessen the super- 
natural element in the Bible, not only in this matter of pro- 
hecy, but in reference to such facts as the e of the Red 
, and the miraculous subsistence of the levniiines in the de- 
sert. Yet, while pointing out these defects, we are bound to 
say, in justice to Mr Stanley, that the main drift of his book goes 
to increase our reverence for the Bible, and especially for Him 
who is the Alpha and Omega of all revelation. It would be 
impossible to doubt his own profound reverence, both for the 
sacred word and for the person of the Lord Jesus ( hrist ; but it 
is matter for serious regret that a work, otherwise so valuable, 
should contain anything that must be regarded as wrong in 
itself, and injurious in its tendency, by many of the best friends 
of the truth. 
The Land and the Book of Dr W. M. Thomson, who has 
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been for five-and-twenty years a missionary in Syria and Pales- 
tine, in connection with the American Presbyterian Church, is a 
work the very opposite, in one respect, of that of Mr Stanley. 
We have said that the leading feature of Mr Stanley’s is gene- 
ralisation ; that of Dr Thomson’s is detail. Mr Stanley’s is a 
framework for other materials ; Dr Thomson’s is materials with- 
out any framework. “The Land and the Book,” as its title 
indicates, has for its object to connect the Land with the Book, 
to throw light from the one upon the other. Twenty-five years 
residence in the very scenes of Bible history, gives the author 
of this book a wonderful advantage in executing the object for 
which he has taken up his pen. His ‘mode of operations is pe- 
culiar. He starts from Beirout in January with a companion, 
to whom he acts as cicerone, whose imaginary questions he an- 
swers, and to whom he lays off, in the form of easy conversation, 
the vast mass of information that fills upwards of a thousand 
closely printed pages. The free and easy style of Dr Thomson 
has, undoubtedly, many advantages; but occasionally it be- 
comes decidedly too free and easy : allusions to sacred things are 
sometimes made in a spirit far from reverential, and the Eng- 
lish reader is reminded of the American more frequently than 
is desirable. After traversing Pheenicia, Dr Thomson comes to 
Northern Palestine, which he intersects in various directions ; 
he then passes southwards by the plain of the sea-shore, strikes 
up by the mountains of Judea to Hebron, thence to the Dead 
Sea, Jericho, and the Jordan; and he reaches Jerusalem, the 
terminus of the journey, about the end of April. The illustra- 
tions of Scripture with which the book abounds are suggested, 
almost at random, by the objects that mrs themselves in the 
journey. When the shadow of an olive is cast over the road, 
the writer tells all that he kuows about olives, and illuminates 
a vast number of Scripture es; when a sparrow chirps 
upon the house top, the whole natural history of Syrian - 
rows is spread out, with the like most interesting effect ; or when 
an inn is reached, and refreshments served, the social habits of 
the East are described, and new light thrown on all the allusions 
to them that lie scattered over the Bible. It is in the depart- 
ment of manners and customs, and the smaller details of na- 
tural history, that the chief value of Dr Thomson’s work lies. 
Not but that in geography, too, he has made some very impor- 
tant and valuable contributions ; in the geography of the Lake 
of Galilee, for example, we are disposed to place a very high 
value on the conclusions at which he hasarrived. But his forte 


lies in accumulating information on the habits of the people, 
and on the oe and changes of the vegetable and ani- 


mal world, and in bringing his knowledge in this department to 
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bear on the illustration of Scripture. This he does to a degree 
that altogether eclipses the eminent services even of Dr Kitto, 
or any other writer in the same field. The chief defect of Dr 
Thomson’s work is the want of method. There is no attempt 
even at system or classification. The only rule of this sort which 
he seems to have laid down for himself is, not to speak of har- 
vest in winter, nor of the vintage in spring, nor of rains and 
storms in summer, but of all in the seasons when they actually 
occur. But even this arrangement is of less value than might 
have been supposed, because the reader of a book of travels can 
hardly be expected to remember, if indeed he even observe, the 
date prefixed to the several chapters. We observe that in the 
English edition of Dr Thomson’s work, published by the Messrs 
Neleon of Edinburgh, considerable pains have been taken to 
remedy the defects of Dr Thomson’s book, by prefixing to each 
chapter copious contents, supplying a marginal title for each 
ph, indicating beforehand the course of the journey, and 

ts omitted information respecting several of the places. 
Those who may wish to use the work as a book of reference will 
find these additions of great service for this end. Most of the 
bordering on the irreverent, to which we have referred, 

ve been omitted in this edition. 

A work entirely different in plan and structure from both of 
those which we have noticed, is the “ Handbook for Travellers 
in Syria and Palestine,” of which it is no breach of etiquette to 
name as the author the Rev. J. R. Porter, missionary from the 
Irish Presbyterian Church to the Jews at Damascus. No one 
can even see or hear of an elaborate work of this sort, in two 
well-filled volumes, without exclaiming irresistibly, What a re- 
markable sign of the times! It is at once a proof of the extra- 
ordinary interest which the land of Palestine already creates, a 
powerful aid for gratifying and augmenting that interest, and a 
token and pledge of a vast increase of English and American 
travellers in years to come. ‘“ Whereas thou hast been forsaken 
and hated, so that no man passed through thee, I will make 
thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many generations” The 
plan of the work resembles that of the manifold handbooks of 
“ Murray,” whose red-boards are almost as invariably the badge 
of the Englishman abroad, as the union-jack is the badge of her 
Majesty's vessels at sea. First, the peninsula of Sinai, then 
Edom, then Palestine itself, and adjacent parts of Syria, are laid 
out for the traveller in convenient “ routes,” the distances care- 
fully noted, all needful information for the journey communi- 
cated, and the traveller’s attention directed to all the more pro- 
pa: yams objects of pent whether in natural scenery or histori- 

associations. ough marking an extraordinary Pw 
in respect of the facilities of ee from the days of Burck- 
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hardt, Irby and Mangles, and other pioneers of Eastern travel, 
the day may come, perhaps may not be far off, when this first 
handbook for Palestine will be regarded very much as Dr 
Johnson’s Tour through the Hebrides is rn now—a photo- 
graph of times half barbarous, when the Jordan Valley Railway, 
and the Plain of Sharon line, and the Grand Mediterranean and 
Lake of Galilee Junction, were not even heard of in the share 
market, when no Trois Rois Hotel greeted the traveller at Beth- 
lehem, and when ladies had to be left outside, and pass the 
night under canvass, beneath the inhospitable walls of Santa 
Sa From the plan of Mr Porter’s work, it is necessarily a 
book of oe owe detail. It may be said to abridge the 
famous “ Biblical Researches” of Robinson, and to supplement 
the broad general views of Stanley. The obligations of the 
writer to Robinson and others are apparent in every page, and 
are, for the most part, frankly acknowledged. The occurrence of 
uot a few typographical errors in Greek and Latin quotations, 
would seem to indicate that Mr Porter is less at home in the 
dead languages of the West than he is in the spoken tongues of 
the East. It would be a mistake to regard this work as entirely 
one of compilation, although, from the admirable method, con- 
centration, and clearness, which characterize it, its merit would 
be of no mean order were it nothing more. The author has 
used his own eyes and his own judgment on what he describes. 
His previous work on Damascus and the Haurfn shewed his 
fitness for the duties of an independent explorer, and was a 
pledge that a book so important as the present would be exe- 
Hm 9 with all the care, patience, and loving industry, that were 
needed to make it what it is The handbook contains some in- 
teresting contributions to the science of scriptural geography, 
and throws light upon several passages of Scripture that have 
not been noticed by other writers. 


We will now endeavour to present to our readers some of 
those great natural features of Palestine which have exercised 
an important influence on the history of the country, pointing 
out generally here the nature of the connection between the 
two, and reserving a few points for special and detailed illus- 
tration. 

The first great natural feature of Palestine that we notice is, 
its remarkable isolation from the rest of the world. This isola- 
tion was precisely of the kind fitted to keep the Israelites apart 
from the ben world during the early part of their history, when 
they were to be trained for their duties as God’s peculiar people ; 
but not during the latter part, when they were to have entered, 
had they been faithful, on their missionary career, On the 
south and east, Palestine was girdled by deserts ; on the north, 
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the bold ranges of Lebanon and Antilebanon excluded the ve 

idea of easy communication ; and along the west lay the Medi- 
terranean Sea. To the enterprising children of Japhet a sea- 
board of about a hundred miles, instead of proving a wall of 
separation, would have formed a highway of communication 
with the most distant parts of the world. But with the single 
and remarkable exception of the Phoenicians. dislike of the sea 
was a characteristic of Oriental nations, and the Jews were no 
exception to the rule. They were no lovers of the sea. Not 
one of the many cities that at different times held the rank of 
capitals was situated on the sea, until at last, a few years before 
Christ, Herod, who was as much a Roman as a Jew, built 
Cesarea on the sea, afterwards the Roman capital of the country. 
Throughout the whole Scriptures, the sea is the element of 
danger and strife ; its proud waves are the emblems of the re- 
bellious “ lifting up their voice ;” its endless surging denotes the 
eternal unrest of the wicked ; and, in the Apocalypse, it is a 
feature of the new earth, that in it there is “no more sea.” The 
only nations with whom the Israelites, thus isolated, could for a 
long time come into contact, were the remnants of the dispos- 
sessed tribes, and the Arab’ hordes that established themselves 
on the skirts of the deserts, delighting, on the one side, in the 
freedom of the wilderness, but requiring on the other, for their 
subsistence, the products of arable land The history of the 
Israelites in Palestine, for the first four or five hundred years, is 
quite in accordance with this state of things.) During the 
troubled period of the Judges, their enemies were almost exclu- 
sively the remnants of the old inhabitauts, the Canaanites and 
Philistines, or tribes of the desert—Moubites, Midianites, Edom- 
ites, and Amalekites. By-and-bye, however, in the far distance, 
more powerful empires arose, capable of sending armies to much 
greater distances, and forming schemes of far more extended 
conquest. In particular, the two great rival empires of the 
south and north, Egypt and Mesopotamia (the latter including 
Assyria and Babylon), began to look each other in the face ; 
and in their mutual efforts to tear each other in pieces, found 
frequent occasion to pass through Palestine, which lay between. 
This gave rise to quite a new phase of Hebrew history. Neither 
the southern nor the eastern desert, neither the chain of Lebanon 
nor the barrier of the Mediterranean, could repress the energy 
of such mighty warriors, or secure to Palestine the comparative 
tranquillity of former days. The small desert tribes now dis- 
appear from the history; the great empires of the north and 
south become in turn the objects of fear and hope, or the sources 
of sorrow and joy, to the Israelites; and the entire external 
history of the country is moulded by the geographical fact, that 
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it lay in the direct route from Egypt to Assyria, and from the 
—_ rates to the Nile. 
he internal configuration of Palestine is very striking, and 
had a very great influence on the history of the people. In the 
north, two great mountain chains, Lebanon and Antilebanon, run 
parallel to each other, in a direction pretty nearly north and 
south, enclosing the celebrated province of Cosle-Syria, or Hol- 
low Syria, now called El Bikk&é. Both ranges lose the charac- 
ter of mountains about the northern boundary of what was the 
land of Palestine in actual possession, but send right along the 
country elevated ridges or plateaus, forming on the one side the 
hills of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea, and on the other those of 
Gilead and Moab. Between these two ridges, or hilly ranges, 
lies the valley of the Jordan. The river rises in the Coele-Syrian 
wa, and at successive stages of its course, creates the three 
akes of Palestine—Merom or Huleh, the lake of Galilee or 
Gennesareth, and the Dead Sea. Between the two hilly ranges, 
there would naturally be a hollow ; but in addition to this, the 
valley of the Jordan and its lakes hus undergone an extraordi- 
nary depression, to which the globe itself furnishes no parallel. 
In its more northerly parts, the river is pretty nearly on a level 
with the Mediterranean ; but as it advances, it sinks further and 
further below that level, the surface of the lake of Galilee being 
about 650 feet,* and that of the Dead Sea 1300 feet, below the 
surface of the Mediterranean. This fact, however it may be 
accounted for, exercised a very great influence on the history of 
the country. In ordinary circumstances, a river seldom so wide 
as 50 yards, and provided with easy fords, would have formed no 
very serious obstacle to the intercourse of friendly inhabitants 
on both sides. But as the case stood, it was widely different. 
The valley of the Jordan proved an almost complete barrier of 
separation between east and west, more especially at its southern 
portion, where it is widest and deepest. In going from Jeru- 
salem to the Jordan, a distance of but 20 miles, a descent in all 
of 3500 feet + had to be performed, the ascent on the opposite 
side being similar, or equal to the height of Ben Lomond or 
Snowdon! Besides this, the deep hollow, acting like a great 
reflector, absorbed an immense amount of heat, forming a climate 
like that of the tropics, excluding the breezes that played round 
the mountains, so as at once to exhaust the traveller and burn 
up the vegetation of the plain. Then further, the peculiarity 
* The several estimates of the depression of the Dead Sea pretty nearly coin- 
cide, but those of the Sea of Galilee differ. The United States expedition under 


Lieut. Lynch, estimated it at 653°3 feet. Lieut. Symonds, of the British Navy, 
made it less. 


+ The American expedition made the descent even greater. The elevation 
of Jerusalem above the Dead Sea is given at 8927°24 feet, and above the Medj- 
terranean, 2610°5. 
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of the Jordan channel,—a sort of groove in the rock, sunk in 
another groove—prevented the river from ever overflowing, like 
the Nile, into the adjacent plain ; the immediate margin was 
a jungle of tropical vegetation, but the plain itself was a dried- 
up wilderness ; consequently scarcely a town or vi was situ- 
ated on either bank- of the Jordan, except at suc = as 
Jericho, which happened to be watered independently by local 
fountains. Owing to these circumstances, the separation caused 
by the Jordan was very complete. And the whole history cor- 
responds with this. The two and a-half tribes got only a sort of 
reluctant permission to settle east of the Jordan, their heavenly 
Guide knowing well that there they would be greatly isolated 
from their brethren, that they would be too much in contact 
with the tribes of the desert, and sadly liable, as the result proved, 
to be brought into subjection, now to their idols, and now to their 
arms. These two and a-half tribes had but taken possession of 
their territory, when they were seized with a misgiving as to the 
continuance of a feeling of oneness between them and their 
brethren on the west ; the erection of the altar Ed was oo 
stated to be in answer to the probable objection of their children, 
that they had no part in the Lord, for “the Lord had made 
Jordan a boundary” between them and the tribes beyond, (Josh. 
xxii. 25). It was an amazing proof of the energy of Saul, soon 
after his coronation, that, within a week, he transported an army 
of relief across the Jordan to Jabesh in Gilead. In times of con- 
test and danger, the east of Jordan was usually resorted to for 
shelter and safety ; Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, fixed his head-quar- 
ters at Mahanaim in Gilead, deeming himself most secure there 
from the hostile tribes of Judah; and there, too, David fled 
during Absalom’s insurrection, gaining a most important point, 
as far as personal safety was concerned, when once the Jordan 
and jts valley separated him from the usurper. In the earlier 
part of his life, during his persecution by Saul, David would 
doubtless have hid himself among the hills of Gilead or Bashan, 
had he not been guided, with a view to his future career, to take 
advantage of the friendly feeling towards him of his own tribe— 
that of Judah. Our Lord himself, when desirous of rest and quiet, 
used to cross the Jordan, and in the district of Perea, as it was 
called in Roman times, where Scribes and Pharisees did not care 
to follow him, he found the seclusion and calm for which he 
longed. Often the tribes east of the Jordan were harassed by 
border foes, when on the west tranquillity prevailed. When 
at last days of captivity began, the first to taste the bitter bond- 
age were those beyond the Jordan ; and many of the children 
of Gilead wore the badge of slavery, while their more favoured 
brethren on the west were yet sitting every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree. 
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On the west side of the Jordan, the physical peculiarities of 
the land had a marked influence on aps tang The most pro- 
minent fact here was the existence of that elevated central 
which we have already noticed. This high table-land stretched 
from north to south, with a few interruptions, like a great back- 
bone, sending down lateral ridges like ribs, that ran on one side 
to the Mediterranean, and on the other to the Jordan. Many 
of the chief towns were situated on the highest part of the ridge, 
near the water-shed, including Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
Bethel, Shechem and Samaria. Jerusalem was situated at a 
height of 2200 [26007] feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, and 3500 F000 ?| feet above that of the Dead Sea. It 
was probably this elevation that led Moses, so early as in his 
song at the Red Sea, to speak of the promised land as “the 
mountain of thine inheritance.” Hence, too, the constant occur- 
rence in Bible history of the expressions “to go up,” or “ to 
down,” according as the journey was towards the summit of the 
plateau, or in the opposite direction. Thus in the first chapter 
of Judges, when the exploits of Judah immediately after his 
settlement in his lot are recounted, he first “goes up” against 
the Canaanites to battle; next, from Jerusalem, or nearwt, he 
“goes down” to fight against the Canaanites that dwelt “in - 
the mountain, and in the south, and in the valley;” and then he 
goes, neither up nor down, against Hebron and Debir, these 
having been on nearly the same level with Jerusalem. In the 
same chapter, the Kenites “go up” from Jericho into the wil- 
derness of Judah; and the children of Joseph “go up” against 
Bethel. The remnant of the defeated and dispersed ites 
had established themselves in two different kinds of strongholds 
-—the heights of the mountains and the level plains The men 
of Judah first tried to drive them from the former, they “went 
up” against them and succeeded ; then to dislodge them from 
the lower regions, they “went down” from the heights now se- 
cured, but were not equally succes~ful—* they could not drive 
out the inhabitants of the valley, because they had chariots of 
iron.” These chariots of iron, against which the Israelites had 
no means of prevailing, reversed the usual geographical relations 
of conquerors and conquered. The conquerors ae am the high 
pce the conquered dwelt in the plains, which they rendered 
inaccessible by their chariots. Once and again we find the 
enemies of the Israelites in possession of some of the lar, 

lains; the Canaanites, for example, in the time of Deborah and 
Barah, held possession of the plain of Esdraelon. But the peo- 


ple that remained in most stubborn possession of their plains 
were the Philistines. The whole territory of the Philistines was 
a plain. Probably it was owing to this that, for so long a period, 
the Israelites were quite unable to make head against the Phi- 
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listines, and seemed, indeed, at one time as if they were to be 
completely vanquished by that vigorous and warlike people. 
Accustomed to plains, the Philistines were commonly victorious 
when they fought on level ground ; but when they got among 
the hills, as in the days of Jonathan at Michm: and Geba, 
they sustained overwhelming defeats. It is evident that when 
the nations of Canaan were able to construct hundreds of cha- 
riots of iron, they must have had an almost unlimited supply of 
that useful metal. The question where they got their supply is 
attended with some difficulty, for iron is not very common in 
Palestine ; yet there are monuments at the present day that 
shew that it must have been somehow procured in abundance. 
Mr Cyril Graham, who has lately made some interesting explo- 
rations in the ancient kingdom of Bashan, in referring to the 
iron-bedstead of king Og, remarks, that the vast slabs of hard 
basalt found in what he considers the ancient cities of Og, chi- 
selled and polished so perfectly as they often are, shew that the 
inhabitants must have had an abundance of iron implements. 
Moses had spoken of Canaan as “a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass,” or copper; and 
though there is no evidence that the Jews ever wrought mines 
either of iron or copper, yet it has been ascertained that there is 
iron among the mountains of Lebanon, and a copper mine is 
said to have existed in ancient times near Aleppo. 

When we examine more in detail the plateau of Western Pa- 
lestine, we discover certain great natural divisions, chiefly run- 
ning across the country, and forming the three districts, Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, that afterwards became so famous in the 
history. Leaving out of view, in the meantime, the level plain 
that extended along the margin of the Mediterranean (embra- 
cing the land of the Philistines and the plain of Sharon), we 
find the remainder of Palestine proper divisible, as has been 
said, into three great sections, the southern, the central, and the 
northern. The southern district comprehended in chief the 
tribe of Judah, along with the smaller sections of Simeon and 
Dan on the west and south, and Benjamin on the north. It is, for 
the most part, a rocky, mountainous tract, where the bare lime- 
stone hills throw up everywhere those gray crags and blocks 
that give to the country, neglected as it is now, its peculiar as- 

of desolation. It is, and has always been, the head-quarters 
of the vine in Palestine; and if we mark the connexion in which 
allusions to the vine occur in Scripture, we shall find that for 
the most part they are connected with this district. It was 
in connexion with it that Jacob foretold of Judah,—* binding 
his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; 
he washed his garments in wine,and his clothes in the blood 

* Kitto’s Pictorial Commentary. 
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of ow ar It was from this district that the spies cut down the 
branch of grapes which they took to the camp at Kadesh-barnea 
as a sample of the produce of the land. It was to the “ inhabi- 
tant of Jerusalem and man of Judah,” that Isaiah’s parable of 
the vineyard in the very fruitful hill was spoken. Of the para- 
bles and discourses of our Lord, it was within the same district 
that most of those were spoken in which vines and vineyards 
are introduced. “The parable of the labourers in the vineyard ; 
that of the father and his two sons whom he sent to work in his 
vineyard; that of the husbundman and wicked workmen to 
whom he let his” vineyard ; and that of the true vine, were all 
spoken either at Jerusalem or in its neighbourhood.” “The 
vineyard of Engedi,” celebrated in the Song of Solomon, lay 
within this district ; a fertile oasis on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
watered by a beautiful spring, enjoying a tropical climate, and 
still bearing the name of Ainjidy, identifies the spot where David 
found refreshment amid his weary wanderings, and Solomon 
“the cluster of camphire” that represented the fragrance of 
his beloved. - 
Some readers will be startled when we add, that as the south- 
ern district was the head-quarter of the vine, so also it was 
the head-quarter of the lion and other savage beasts. We as- 
sociate so much of quiet life and culture with the vine, that we 
are not prepared to learn that the king of wild beasts had his 
lair in the same district where “ the fig tree put forth her green 
figs, and the vines with the tender grape gave a good smell.” 
Yet so it was, and the history has many indirect allusions to the 
fact. The limestone hills, whose sides and soil afforded ad- 
mirable terraces and nourishment for the vine, often lodged in 
their deep dark caverns the lion and the bear. The desert 
tract called “the wilderness of Judah,’ afforded these wild crea- 
tures room and solitude adapted to their habits of life. The 
same short prophecy in which Jacob alludes to the vine in con- 
nection with the tribe of Judah, alludes also to the lion —‘ Judah 
is a lion’s whelp: from the prey, my son, thou art gone up: he 
stoo down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion; who 
shall rouse him up?” Moses, also, in addressing Dan, whose 
territory was adjacent to Judah’s, used the same figure—‘“ Dan 
is a lion’s whelp.” It was within this district that David slew 
the lion and the bear; here, also, Samson slew the lion that 
roared against him as he “ went down to Timnath ;” and on the 
northern frontier of this district, near Bethel, a lion slew the dis- 
obedient prophet. There were indeed other habitats of the lion 
in Palestine. The tropical jungle on the banks of Jordan af- 
forded him a nest, from which, however, he was dislodged when 
the river was flooded ; hence the figure of J eremiah—“ he shall 
come up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan, against the 
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habitation of the strong.” There were lions’ dens, too, and 
mountains named from the leopard, among the cliffs of Lebanon ; 
“from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenir and Hermon,” 
one looked round upon their haunts; they seem to have been 
met with also in the forests of Bashan ; but in the central dis- 
trict they had no natural habitat. Hence, when the King of 
Assyria’s eastern colonists took possession of Samaria and her 
cities, we read that “the Lord sent lions among them, which 
slew some of them,” (2 Kings xvii. 25). The expression im- 
plies that there was something supernatural, or at least non- 
natural, in the fact of lions being found in that district. Can 
we suppose that such minute accuracy of expression would have 
occurred in the history if the events had not really happened, 
if the narrative were not a plain unvarnished record of real 
events ? 

We have said that the tribe of Judah predominated in this 
southern district. But Judah did not occupy the northern fron- 
tier of this district, and it was a very great blessing that he did 
not. Had Judah been in immediate contact with Ephraim, 
scenes of contest and bloodshed, far more numerous than actually 


occurred, would have been sure to take place between them.’ 


From theearliest period of the history, a jealousy prevailed between 
Judah and Ephraim. Both tribes received a pre-eminence 
over the rest. Judah had received the spiritual birthright ; 
Joseph, in his sons Ephraim and Manasseh, the temporal. The 
“double portion of the Spirit” had fallen to the one ; the double 

rtion of the inheritance of the land te the other. The spirit 

ween them was never cordial ; often it was intensely hostile. 
Probably it was with the design of restraining their hostile spirit 
that God had caused, at the beginning, a remarkable natural 
barrier to separate the territory of Judah from that of Ephraim, 
and, when the land was divided, placed a neutral tribe, the 
tribe of Benjamin, as occupant of that district. “ The heights 
and passes of Benjamin,” as Mr Stanley has called them, formed 
a very remarkable barrier between the northern and the central 
district, or between the territories of Judah and Ephraim. 
Until a scientific trigonometrical survey of this district shall 
have been made, we shall not be in a position to appreciate per- 
fectly all the minute references to localities in the many impor- 
tant transactions that occurred in this district. The general 
character of the situation, however, may be easily gathered from 
an examination of Dobbs’ relievo or embossed map of Palestine. 
From the summit of the central ridge, at Ramah, it will be ob- 
served that deep gullies or ravines go off on both sides. On the 
east side they run down towards the Jordan valley by Michmash 
and Jeba, and by Ai and Bethel ; and on the west, to the valley 
of Ajalon, by the passes of Upper and Nether Bethhoron. The 
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existence of these ravines throws light on two things. In the 
first place it enables us to understand, especially in connexiun 
with the known jealousy of Judah and Ephraim, how it hap- 
pened that the two districts drew off so completely from each 
other ; how they became the seats of kingdoms that were almost 
as hostile in spirit, and as unlike in religion, as if they had been 
of entirely separate origin. “Further, we are enabled to under- 
derstand the importance, in a military point of view, of the pos- 
session of these passes, and the reason why so many sanguinary 
battles were fought upon them. I+ was on this ground that 
Joshua fought two of his battles—that of Ai, and that of Gibeon 
with the confederate kings of the south ; it was here, at Mich- 
mash, that Jonathan routed the Philistines; it was here, “ by 
the pool of Gibeon,” that the troops of David and those of Abner 
met, while David and Ishbosheth were contesting the sovereignty; 
and it was at Ramah, on the neck between the eastern and 
western passes, that Baasha, king of Israel, built a fortress, “ that 
he might not suffer any to go out or to come in to Asa, king of 
Judah.” In later times, Judas Maccabeus routed the Syrian 
troops in the same neighbourhood, and drove them into the 
western plain, down the passes of Bethhoron ; when the Romans 
entered Rilecinn: under Cestius, they too were attacked at their 
camp at Gibeon by the insurgent Jews, and driven down and 
stattered in the plain below; and “ afterwards, the Cru- 
sading armies, in the vain hope of reaching Jerusalem, advanced 
up the same valley from their quarters at Ascalon and Jaffa ; 
and the last eastern point at which Richard encamped was at 
Beit-Nuba, in the wide vale of Ajalon.” In all authentic his- 
tory, when the possession of some district or country has been 
frequently contested, it is remarkable how often the same spots. 
have witnessed a repetition of the es. Crossed swords 
stud the map of Lombardy, bearing the dates of all the great 
struggles for the possession of Central Italy, down to the days 
of Magenta and Solferino. The same may be said of the Carse 
of Stirling, the great field on which the mastery of Scotland has 
been disputed. It holds true also of Palestine ; the ravines of 
Benjamin, and the plain of Esdraelon, have been from time im- 
memorial the great theatres of contest. The fact is an important 
corroboration of the minute historical accuracy of a large part 
of the history of the Bible. 

To the north of Benjamin lay, as has been said, the powerful 
and princely tribe of Ephraim, and still further north, his bro- 
ther Manasseh, to all practical purposes the same as himself. 
The district occupied by these two tribes became the seat of 
royalty when the kingdom of the ten tribes was set up, and in 
the New Testament times had the name of Samaria. It is not 
very wonderful that the tribe of Ephraim made pretensions to 
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sovereign dignity. Their lot was in the very centre of the land. 
Shechem, consecrated centuries before by the residence of the 
patriarchs, lay in it; so also did Shiloh, the appointed resting- 
place of the ark, and the scene of the gatherings of the tribes at 
the three annual festivals. Many of the leading men of the na- 
tion were connected either by birth or residence with this tribe. 
Joshua himself was a man of Ephraim ; Gideon was of the ad- 
jacent tribe of Manasseh ; Deborah, the prophetess, Tola, of 

ssachar, and Samuel, the greatest of the judges, were either 
born in “the Mount of Ephraim,” or had their residence there. 
It is remarkable, however, that scarcely any great battle was 
fought within the district of Ephraim and Manasseh.* Apart 
from the sea coast. there seems to have been no part of the dis- 
trict adapted for that purpose. It would require a military eye 
to survey the country and explain the reason of this—to shew 
how the physical structure of this district has caused it to be 
avoided by the generals of contending armies. The fact, how- 
ever, is undoubted. The victory gained by Joshua at Ai seems 
to have at once opened the way for him to Shechem, without fur- 
ther contest, for we find him and the people there, immediately 
after, reading the blessings and curses of the law between Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim. Yet there is nota syllable in any of the Old 
Testament books to indicate that the writers somuch as knewthat 
one district was more favourable for battles than another. They 
seem quite unconscious of any necessary connection between bat-~ 
tles and hattle-fields) Had they been writing fiction, would they 
not have spread the battles more equally over all parts of the 
land? Would not a place so memorable as Shechem have been 
sure to have its share? Would they have grouped them all 
round one or two spots? Is not the fact that in the history the 
great: contests are thus concentrated, a strong presumption that 
the history is literally true ? 

But if the district of Ephraim and Manasseh afforded no spot 
suitable for great military operations, the case was widely differ- 
ent with the "omg plain immediately to the north—the plain of 
Esdraelon. This plain, running slantways across the country, 
from the Bay of Acre to Bethshan in the Jordan valley, could 
not have been better adapted for warfare if it had been formed 
for the very purpose. hether the enemy made his advance 
from the south by the sea-coast plain, as did the Philistines in 
the days of Saul, and the Egyptians in those of Josiah ; or whe- 
ther he descended from the Tohases ranges, as did the Canaan- 
ites in the days of Barak ; or whether he entered from the east, 
as did the Midianites and Amalekites in the times of Gideon ;— - 


* That is, within the district actually possessed by them, for part of the plain 
of Esdraelon was given to Manasseh, but does not seem to have been possessed 
by him. Judges i. 27. 
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the plain of Esdraelon was the very place for him to draw up 
his forces, or find awaiting him the hosts of the enemy. Hence, 
as Dr Clarke remarks—“ Esdraelon has been the chosen place 
of encampment in every great contest carried on in the country, 
until the disastrous march of Napoleon Buonaparte from Egypt 
to Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Crusaders, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Druses, Turks, Arabs, and French—warriors out of every 
nation which is under heaven, have pitched their tents upon the 
plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld their banners with the dews 
of Tabor and Hermon.” This is true; yet there is one remark- 
able exception which Dr Clarke does not seem to have noticed. 
When Joshua conquered Palestine, he fought no battle in the 
plain of Esdraelon. Of his three great campaigns. the first, in- 
cluding the capture of Jericho and the battle of Ai, gave him 
possession of the central district ; the second, including the battle 
of Gibeon, gave him Judah and the south ; while of the third, 
which gave him the north, the decisive battle was fought so far 
away as the Lake of Merom or Huleh. Yet in the very fact 
that Joshua fought no battle in Esdraelon, we seem to have a 
more convincing proof of the minute truthfulness of the history 
than we should have had, if it had been represented that he did 
fight there. After the terrible defeat and slaughter of the allied 
kings of the south at Gibeon, and in the valley of Ajalon, and 
in their several cities, ordinary chieftains in other parts of the 
country would naturally be appalled, and would shrink from 
facing so terrible a foe. But one bold-hearted man was yet to 
be found, with courage enough to call his neighbours to arms, 
and marshall a great hones, athe whose troops were drawn 
from the plain of Esdraelon and all places to the north. This 
intrepid chief was Jabin, King of Hazor, near the waters of 
Merom. It was natural for Jabin to desire to protect his own 
territory, and he might easily persuade his southern coadjutors 
that if Joshua could be defeated in the Thermopyle of the north, 
their dominions in Esdraelon might afterwards be recovered. 
The battle-field was accordingly chosen by him near the sources 
of the Jordan. There he, too, was surprised and utterly defeated 
by Joshua ; and the policy which had avoided the plain of Es- 
draelon, and concentrated resistance on the banks of Merom, had 
just the effect of saving a battle to the leader of Israel, and en- 
abling him to accomplish by one blow what he could never have 
ex to achieve by less than two. 

t was not to be expected that the parts of Palestine in the 
extreme north should exercise much influence on the general 
history of the country. But the district of Galilee, though little 
noticed in the Old Testament, was pre-eminently memorable in 
the New. For nearly thirty years, the Word made flesh dwelt 
amid the hills that encircle Nazareth, and during his public 
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ministry, the shores of the lake of Galilee were his usual home. 
There is one coincidence between the history and the geography 
of Galilee connected with the life of Jesus, that deserves to be 
noticed. From the position of Galilee, as the frontier district 
of Palestine, its population became more mixed than that of the 
more southern districts,—it embraced a much larger proportion 
of other nations. Galilee was adjacent to Tyre and Sidon on 
the north-west, to the valley of Coele-Syria on the north, and to 
—— on Ne ene From these, and other sources, een 
element mingled in its population. Phoenicians, Syrians, 
and Greeks, a wie Aen 670 of the colonists brought by 
the king of, Assyria from his dominions in the east, were mixed 
with the inhabitants of Israelitish extraction. “Galilee of the 
Gentiles” became its familiar designation. The consequences 
of this mixture of foreign ingredients were, first, that the Gali- 
leans were greatly despised by the Jews of purer blood—such as 
could use Paul’s language when he described himself as “an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews;” but second, that they were less bigoted, 
—less disposed to reject untried any opinions that did not coincide 
with the recognised creed of the orthodox,—less dis to 
worship “ the tradition of the elders”” In most parts of Galilee, 
our blessed Lord could walk about in comparative safety, and 
draw large audiences of at least attentive hearers. In Jewry or 
Judea, on the contrary, “the Jews sought to kill him,” and his 
presence there was always viewed by his disciples with the 
pane solicitude. His apostles were all from Galilee. Five 

undred brethren there witnessed him in his risen body at one 
time, whereas the whole church at Jerusalem, even though re- 
cruited by the apostles and others, was but a hundred and twenty 
souls. Again and again our Lord perambulated Galilee, but not 
once, as far as we know, Judea. It is remarkable that we never 
read of him having visited Bethlehem, the place of his birth, or 
Hebron, the first metropolis of David, and the burial place of 
the patriarchs, or Beersheba, where Abraham dwelt, and Isaae 
used to meditate at even-tide. The reason must have been, that 
in that district, ecclesiastical influence was far too strong for him 
to visit it with snfety. Jerusalem, and the surrounding country, 
was thoroughly priest-ridden. Galilee was comparatively free. 
The fierce ticism that prevailed in and around Jerusalem, 
can be understood only when we bear in mind the former re- 
ligious history of the district. Fanaticism is commonly the 
frightfully mis-shapen and degenerate successor—we dare not 
say offspring—of earnest living religion. It is the body without 
the soul, or rather the body possessed by a fierce spirit from hell, 
in place of the blessed Spirit of God. hen, for many centuries, 
the district of country near Jerusalem had been remarkable for 
pure religious fervour. In the times of Samuel, with his fervent 
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“schools of the aw this character seems to have been first 
impressed on it. In the revivals under David, J ehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah, and Josiah, the spirit of godliness awoke to new life in 
the district, while the rest of the land continued, for the most 
part, to be sunk either in idolatry or indifference. In the days 
of our Lord, we still find Jerusalem and its environs character- 
ised by great religious zeal, but of a fearfully degenerate kind. 
According to the proverb, it is the sweetest wine that turns to 
sourest vinegar. Church history can produce many instances of 
the operation of this law. Districts of country once character- 
ised by great evangelical fervour, when forsaken by the spirit 
that gave beauty and power to their religious life, have pre- 
pert. 5h its room a proud Pharisaism, fierce, intolerant, hateful, 
hating. Thus it was in our Lord’s day in Judea; and thus it 
happened, that while his life was never safe for a moment in 
the metropolis of Judaism, his person was comparatively secure 
and his movements unimpeded among the wilder and less reli- 
gious inhabitants of Galilee. 


Having now stated, generally, the nature of the connection 
between the geography and the history of Palestine, we proceed 
to add a few detailed illustrations, which we shall give, for the 


most part, in the words of the writers whose books we have be- 
fore us. 

First, in illustration of the history connected with the 
of Benjamin, we take the following from Mr Porter's Handbook, 
under the head of Jeb’a or Geba, and the Pass of Michmash. 


“ Jeb’a, the ancient Geba of Benjamin, is a small village, amid 
whose half-ruined houses we observe some hewn stones which point 
to other and more prosperous days... .. The situation is very com- 
manding. . . . From this spot, too, we can study to advantage one or 
two of the most interesting passages inthe Bible. Before us, on the 
N., is the scene of Jonathan’s adventure against the Philistine host. 
‘Saul, and Jonathan his son, and the people that were present with 
them, abode in Geba of Benjamin,’ (incorrectly rendered Gibeah in 
the English version) ; ‘but the Philistines encamped in Michmash 
—that village amid the rocks on the other side of the ravine, little 
more than a mile distant. The ‘spoilers’ went out from the Phi- 
listines’ camp in three companies. One band ‘turned into the way that 
leadeth to Ophrah’—situated on yon lofty tell on the northern hori- 
zon, now called Taiyibeh. Another band ‘turned the way to 
Bethhoron,’ passing up that rocky ascent toward the West. The 
third struck eastward down the path to the “valley of Zeboim,” or 
plain of Jordan. All were in full view of the Israelites; and now, 
as one reads the graphic story on the spot, he almost imagines that 
he sees the predatory bands starting from Mukhmis, and radiating 
along the heights to their several destinations. (1 Sam. xiii. 25-18.) 

“ But the enemy are soon after seen to remove their camp from the 
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village to the ‘ Pass of Michmash’ (id. xiii. 23), that is, half a mile or 
so S.E. to the brow of the cliff overhanging the ravine which sepa- 
rates Michmash from Geba. Saul’s head-quarters dre also removed 
from Geba to the pomegranate-tree at Migron, ‘in the uttermost 

art of Gibeah’ (id. xiv. 2); thus at once retreating from the Phi- 
istines, who seemed determined to force the ‘pass,’ and getting 
nearer the high-priest who was in Gibeah, (id. xiv. 3). The position 
of Migron, ‘the Precipice,’ is not known, but it was probably some- 
where on the bank of Wady Farah. The two armies were only se- 
parated, as it seems, by the ravine then called the ‘ Passage of Mich- 
mash,’ and now Wady Suweinit. Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
resolve to make a secret expedition against the enemy ; they descend 
into the valley ; they clamber up the northern bank ‘on their hands 
and on their feet ;’ they suddenly appear to the Philistines over the 
brow of the cliff, as if they came forth out of the holes where they 
had hid themselves ; they boldly advance and attack the camp, and, 
aided by a sudden panic, and by the simultaneous terror of the shock 
of an earthquake, they succeed in dispersing the whole host. Saul’s 
watchmen at once observe the confusion. While the king consults 
the high-priest, the tumult increases. The Israelites take courage 
and rush upon the spoilers of their land. The Philistines are com- 
pletely routed, and driven westward through the mountains to Ajalon. 
(1 Sam. xiv.) From that day till the fatal battle of Gilboa, in which 
Saul and Jonathan fell, Israel was freed from the inroads of the Phi- 
listines. 

“ Another passage of God’s Word ought to be read on this spot. In 
the description of Sennacherib’s advance upon Jerusalem, contained 
in the 10th chap. of Isaiah, every step of his approach is so graphi- 
cally portrayed, that we can from this point follow him with our eyes. 
It is probably not given by the prophet as a narrative of a real event, 
but rather as an allegorical warning, yet it is not on this account the 
less graphic. The army is supposed to leave the great northern road 
near Bethel, and to turn off eastward to Ai. Advancing to Mich- 
mash, the baggage is left there ; and the troops thus disencumbered 
toss the ravine and pass the night at Geba. Ramah, situated only 
half an hour westward, though hid by an intervening ridge, ‘ is 
afraid.’ Gibeah of Saul, placed on the top of yon conspicuous hill, 
‘is fled, for the dreaded foe is in sight. In the morning the army 
continues its march southward. The sites of Gallim and Laish are 
now unknown ; but Anathoth is in the direct line of march—‘ O 
poor Anathoth !’ The evening finds them at Nob, within sight of 
the Holy City ; and from tnence the foe ‘ shakes his hand against 
the daughter of Zion.’ 

“ It is thus that modern research proves the minute accuracy of Old 
Testament topography; and it is thus, also, that while we wander 
through Bible lands, Bible history is enacted over again before the 
mind’s eye.” 


The western of Benjamin—that which led down by the 
Upper and Nether Bethhoron into the valley of Ajalon and the 
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— of Sharon—was also memorable in the history of the 
sraelites. Mr Stanley thus describes the pass :— 


“ Straight fim the plain of Sharon a wide valley of corn-fields 
runs up into the hills, which here assume something of a bolder 
and higher form than usual. This is the valley of ‘ Ajalon,’ or ‘of 
Stags,’ of which the name is still preserved in a little village on its 
northern side, and of which the signification is said to be still justi- 
fied by the gazelles which the peasants hunt on its mountain slopes. 
The valley is slightly broken by a low ridge, on which stands the 
village of Beit-Nuba. Passing by two more hamlets, Beit-Sireh 
and Beit-Likhi, another ridge is crossed, and another village; and 
from thence begins a gradual ascent, through a narrower valley, 
almost approximating to the character of a ravine, at the foot of 
which, though on an eminence, marked by a few palms, stands the 
village of Beit-ur El-Tathi, whilst at the summit and eastern 
extremity of the pass stands the village of Beit-ur El Foka. This 
is the pass of the Nether and Upper Beth-horon, ‘the House of 
Caves,’ of which there are still traces, though, perhaps, not enough 
to account for so emphatic a name. From the Upper Beth-horon 
another descent and ascent leads to a ridge which commands the 
heights above El-Jib, the modern village which thus retains the 
name of Gibeon; and then once more a slight descent reaches that 
village, and from the village is mounted the high point, called 
Nebi-Samuel, from which is obtained the first view of Jerusalem 
and its wide table-land.” 


We must abridge, from the copious pages of Stanley and 
Porter (who borrows here somewhat freely from Stanley), the 
account of the famous battle fought by Joshua at Gibeon, and 
the pursuit of the confederate kings of the Amorites down the 
pass of Bethhoron, and along the valley below. 

The kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglon, had mustered their forces and encamped against Gibeon, 
in order to chastise the Gibeonites for having made a league 
with Joshua. Joshua was with his army at Gilgal, nearly 
twenty miles distant, in the deep Jordan valley, when he re- 
caved a most urgent summons to come to the help of the 
Gibeonites. With amazing promptness, he marched his army 
by night up the eastern pass, guided by the pale light of an old 
moon ; aad ere the sun ruse over the mountains of Moab, the 


‘ Israelites defiled into the open ground round the hill of Gibeon. 


Their sudden appearance, immediately followed by their fierce 
attack, overwhelmed the Amorites. They were driven in con- 
fusion across the plain. This was the first stage of the flight— 
up the gentle slope that leads out of the plain of Gibeon to the 
rocky heights east of Bethhoron the Upper. Here the fugitives 
had outstripped their pursuers; but when they were “in the 
going down of Bethhoron,” when they were rushing down the 
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declivity between the upper and the lower town, one of the 
fearful tempests that from time to time sweep over the hills of 
Palestine burst upon the disordered army, “ and abey were more 
which died with hailstones than they whom the children of 
Israel slew with the sword.” Joshua would, of course, halt his 
troops till the storm below should have spent itself It was yet 
early in the day ; the sun was in the a of heaven ; but- the 
Hebrew chief began to fear that the enemy might be able to re- 
treat so far as to get under the protection of night, before he and 
his troops could overtake them. Standing on the summit of the 
pass, looking far down the deep descent of all the westward 
valleys, with the broad green vale of Ajalon unfolding in the 
distance into the open plain, with the yet wider expanse of the 
Mediterranean Sea beyond, spake Joshua to the Lord—“ Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until 
the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies.” The 
five kings ran along the valley, trying to reach their cities. The 
nearest was Jarmuth, about twenty-five miles from Bethhoron, 
situated in the Wady es Sumt, or valley of Elah, where David 
afterwards fought with Goliath. Unable to reach the fortified 
city, the five kings took refuge in a cave at Makkedah. believed 
to be about two miles from Jarmuth. Joshua shut up the door 
of the cave with great stones, pursued the fugitives to the very 
tes of their fortified cities, then returned to Makeddah, and 
aving hanged the five kings, committed himself and his 
weary troops to the repose of which they stood in such need, 
after the unparallelled exertions and achievements of that most 
memorable day. 


Let us pass now to the other great battle-field of Palestine— 
the plain of Esdraelon. Let us examine the account in Judges 
of the great battle between the northern tribes of the Israelites 
roused by Deborah, and led by Barak, and the hosts of the 
Canaanites, the subjects of Jabin, king of Hazor, a successor of 
Joshua’s opponent, commanded in the battle by his lieutenant 
Sisera. Stanley’s account of this contest is very good, but far 
surpassed by that of Dr Thomson, in “The Land and the Book.” 
Ample though our extract is from the latter, it will well repay 
perusal :— 

“On the border of the plain to the south-west you can distin- 
guish the bold artificial Tell el Mutsellim, near Lejjain, the Megiddo 
of the Bible. South-east of it is a village called Te’ennfikh, the 
Taannach of Judges. Below these two, on the plain, the host of Sisera 
was encamped. Barak, accompanied by the heroic Deborah, was 
where we now are (on Mount Tabor), with their ten thousand 
courageous Naphtalites from Kadesh. On the morning of that 
eventful day, probably long before it was light, Deborah set the 
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little army in motion with the energetic command and animating 
promise, Up, for this is the day in which the Lord has delivered 
Sisera into thine hand. Is not the Lord gone out before thee ? 
(Judges iv. 14.) Rapidly they descend the mountain, cross over 
by Nain into the valley of Jezreel, then incline to the left to avoid 
the low and marshy ground, and by the first faint light of the 
morning they are upon the sleeping host of the Canaanites. This 
assault, wholly unexpected, threw them into instant and irrecover- 
able confusion. But half awake, the whole army fled in dismay 
down the plain, hotly pursued by the victorious Barak. No time 
was allowed to recover from their panic. God also fought against 
them : “ The earth trembled, the heavens dropped, the clouds also 
dropped water.” Josephus adds that a storm from the east beat 
furiously in the faces of the Canaanites, but only on the backs of the 
Jews, The storm is required by both the narrative of the action 
and the song of victory. It was to this, I suppose, that Deborah 
alluded, “Is not the Lord gone out before thee?” and this it 
certainly was which swelled the Kishon, so that it swept away and 
drowned the flying host, for it never could do that except during a 
great rain. The army of Sisera naturally sought to regain the 
strongly fortified Harosheth of the Gentiles, from which they had 
marched up to their camping-ground a short time before. This 
place is at the lower end of the narrow vale through which the 
Kishon passes out of Esdraelon into the plain of Acre, and this was 
their only practicable line of retreat. The victorious enemy was 
behind them; on their left were the hills of Samaria, in the hand 
of their enemies; on their right was the swollen river and the 
marshes of Thora; they had no alternative but to make for the 
narrow pass which led to Harosheth. The space, however, becomes 
more and ‘more narrow until within the pass it is only a few rods 
wide. There horses, chariots, and men become mixed in horrible 
confusion, jostling and treading down one another; and the river, 
here swifter and deeper than above, runs zigzag from side to side 
of the vale, until, just before it reaches the castle of Harosheth, it 
dashes sheer up against the perpendicular base of Carmel. There 
is no longer any possibility of avoiding it. Rank upon rank of the 
flying host plunge madly in, those behind crushing those before 
deeper and deeper in the tenacious mud. They stick fast, are 
overwhelmed, are swept away by thousands. Such are the condi- 
tions of this battle and battle-field that we can follow it out to the 
dire catastrophe. We only need to know where Harosheth is, and 
that is now easily found and identified. The narrative of the battle 
leads us to seek it somewhere down the Kishon, for only in that 
direetion would they fly from an attack coming from the north-east. 
Again, it cannot be very far from the eamp, for the Hebrews 
pursued them to it. They had before the battle marched some ten 
or twelve miles, and we cannot suppose that they could pursue an 
enemy more than eight or ten miles farther. Now, exactly in the 
line of their necessary retreat, and about eight miles from Megiddo, 
at the entrance of the pass to Esdraelon from the plain of Acre, is 


& 
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an enormous double mound, called Harothieh, which is the Arabic 
form of the Hebrew Harosheth, the signification of the word being 
the same in both languages. ‘This Tell is situated just below the 
point where the Kishon in one of its turns beats against the rocky 
base of Carmel, leaving no room even for a footpath. A castle there 
effectually commands the pass up the vale of the Kishon into 
Esdraelon, and such a castle there was on this immense double tell 
of Harothieh. It is still covered with the remains of old walls and 
buildings. The village of the same name is now on the other side 
of the river, a short distance higher up, and, of course, nearer the 
battle-field. I have not the slightest doubt of this identification. 
It was probably called Harosheth of the gentiles, or nations, because 
it belonged to those gentiles of Acre and the neighbouring plains, 
which we know from Judges i. 31 the Hebrews could not subdue; 
and, by the way, I believe that Sisera pitched between Taannach 
and Megiddo, because, as is stated in the passage from Judges, 
those towns were still in the hands of the Canaanites. 

“Tt may be objected that our supposition makes the authority of 
Jabin extend very far. It does; but, instead of weakening, this 
fact is rather confirmatory. Hazor, situated in the centre of the 
mountains of the present Belad Beshara, we are distinctly informed 
by Joshua, was the head of all those nations who assembled at the 
waters of Merom. Among them were the kings of Dor, of Taannach, 
and Megiddo, and very likely of Acre itself. As Hazor was rebuilt, 
and another King Jabin of the same dynasty now reigned in it, the 
probabilities are great that he would still be the acknowledged ‘ head’ 
of all these Canaanitish cities. Moreover, Jabin could only use his 
nine hundred chariots of iron on the plains, such as those of Acre 
and Esdraelon, and no better position for his horse and chariots 
could be found than just this site of Harosheth, nor a more com 
manding position taken by his chief captain Sisera. 

“ But if Harosheth is this Harothieh, how comes it to pass that 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, is found so near the battle-field 
that Sisera could light down from his chariot and flee to her tent? 
We are told in this very narrative that their home was near Kadesh, 
which is two days’ travel to the north-east of the battle-field. 

“« Even this, when carefully examined, confirms our identification. 
It is mentioned in the eleventh verse that Heber the Kenite, which 
was of the children ‘of Hobab, had severed himself from the Kenites, 
and pitched his tent unto the plain of Zaanaim which is by Kadesh ; 
and I suppose the object of this brief notice thus thrown into the 
narrative is, in reality, to account for the appearance of Jael on this 
scene of action. The other Kenites were settled in the bill country 
of Judah, not far from Hebron. If you ask, Why state that Heber 
had settled near Kadesh when you want to know how he came to 
have his tent down at the bottom of Esdraelon ? my answer is, that 
such was the fact. Heber did settle there. And it is because he 
did that there came to ‘ be peace between Jabin and the Kenites,’ 
for Hazor was only a few miles from Kadesh. An incident which 
happened to myself will explain why Heber was found at the bottom 
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of the plain at the time of the battle. With a guide from Nazareth, 
I once crossed the lower part of Esdraelon in the winter. It was 
then full of Arab tents, and at first I felt a little nervous, but my 
guide assured me there was no danger, for he was well acquainted 
with these Arabs. Their home was in the mountains north of 
Nazareth, toward Safet, and they only came down here to pass the 
cold months of winter. This was the very thing that Heber did, 
and who knows but that these Arabs are lineal descendants of that 
heroic Jael. I peered curiously into the faces of the women, but 
they were all tawny brass or dirty bronze; and I could find none 
that looked at all heroic, though some of them seemed as if 
they could drive a nail into the temple of a sleeping enemy. To 
all this some one might object, that if Heber lived near Kadesh, 
why not descend to the Hailey immediately below for the winter, 
rather than migrate to this distant place? For the simple reason, I 
answer, that this place was under the government of his ally Jabin, 
and the other was not. It is interesting to notice how all parts of 
this narrative, even to its remote and incidental implications, corres- 
pond and corroborate each other. In addition to the. above, the 
habits of these tent-dwellers require that the battle should have 
occurred in the winter, or very early spring, for only then would 
Heber’s tent be found here. Now this is nowhere stated in just so 
many words, but the song of victory says that the clouds dropped 
down rain, and it only rains on Esdraelon in the winter. The same 
thing is necessarily implied by the fact that ‘the river of Kishon 
swept them away, that ancient river, the River Kishon,’ and this it 
could not do except in winter.” 


The story of another great battle fought between Gideon and 
the Midianites on the plain of Esdraelon, we take from the pages 
of Mr Stanley :— 


“The next battle was of a very different kind, and one of which 
the present aspect of the plain can give a clearer image. No one 
in present days has passed this plain without seeing or hearing of 
the assaults of the Bedouin Arabs, as they stream in from the 
adjacent Desert. Here and there, by the well-side, or amongst the 
bushes of the mountains, their tents or their wild figures may always 
be seen—the terror alike of the peaceful villager and the defenceless 
traveller. What we now see on asmall scale constantly, is but a 
miniature representation of the one great visitation which lived for 
ages afterwards in the memory of the Jewish people—the invasion, 
not of the civtlised nations of Assyria or Egypt, or of the Canaanite 
cities, but of the wild population of the Desert itself, ‘the Midian- 
ites, the Amalekites, and the Children of the East.’ They came up 
with all the accompaniments of Bedouin life, ‘ with their cattle, 
their tents, and their camels;’ they came up and ‘encamped’ 
against the Israelites, after ‘Israel had sown,’ and ‘destroyed the 
increase of the earth,’ and all the cattle [in the maritime plain] ‘ till 
thou come unto Gaza; as ‘locusts’ for multitude both they and 
their camels without number. The very aspect and bearing of 
their sheykhs is preseryed to us. The two lesser chiefs (“ princes 
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as they are called in our version), in their names of Oreb and Zeeb, 
‘the Raven’ and ‘the Wolf,’ present curious counterparts of the 
title of ‘the Leopard,’ now given to their modern successor, Abd-el- 
Aziz, chief of the Bedouins beyond the Jordan. The two higher 
sheykhs or ‘kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, are mounted on drome- 
daries, themselves gay with scarlet mantles, and crescent-ornaments 
and golden earrings, their dromedaries with ornaments and chains 
like themselves; and, as in outward appearance, so in the high 
spirit and lofty bearing which they shewed at their last hour, they 
truly represented the Arabs who scour the same regions at the 
present day. 

“ Such an incursion produced on the Israelites amongst their 
ordinary wars a similar impression to that of the invasion of the 
Huns amongst the comparatively civilised invasions of the Teutonic 
tribes. They fled into their mountain fastnesses and caves as the 
only refuge; the wheat even of the upland valleys of Manasseh 
had to be concealed from the rapacious plunderers. The whole 
country was thus for the first time in the hands of the Arabs. But 
it was in the plain of Esdraeton that then, as now, the Children of 
the Desert fixed their head-quarters. ‘In the valley of Jezreel,’ 
that is, in the central eastern branch of the plain, commanding the 
long descent to the Jordan, and thus to their own eastern deserts, 
‘they lay all along the valley like ‘locusts’ for multitude,’ and 
‘their camels ’—unwonted sight in the pastures of Palestine— 
‘were without number, as the sand by the sea-side’ on the wide 
margin of the Bay of Acre, ‘for multitude.’ As in the invasion of 
Sisera, so now, the nearest tribes were those which first were moved 
by a sense of their common danger. To the noblest of the tribe of 
Manasseh—to one whose appearance was ‘as the son of a king,’ 
and whose brothers, already ruthlessly slain by the wild invaders 
on the adjacent heights of Tabor, were ‘each one like the children 
of kings’—was entrusted the charge of gathering together the 
forces of his countrymen. All Manasseh was with him; and from 
the other side of the plain there came Zebulun and Napbtali, and 
even the reluctant Asher, to join him. On the slope of Mount 
Gilboa the Israelites were encamped by a spring, possibly the same 
as that elsewhere called ‘the spring of Jezreel,’ but here, from the 
well-known trial by which Gideon tested the energy of his army, 
called ‘the spring of trembling.’ On the northern side of the 
valley, but apparently deeper down in the descent towards the 
Jordan, by one of those slight eminences which haye been before 
described as characteristic of the whole plain, was spread the host 
of the Midianites. It was night, when from the mountain side 
Gideon and his servant descended to the vast encampment. All 
along the valley, within and around the tents, the thousands of 
Arabs lay wrapt in sleep, or resting from their day’s plunder, and 
their innumerable camels couched for the night in deep repose 
round about them. One of the sleepers, startled from his slumbers, 
was telling his dream to his fellow—a characteristic and expressive 
dream for a Bedouin, even without its terrible interpretation; that 
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a cake of barley bread, from those rich corn-fields, those numerous 
threshing-floors of the peaceful inhabitants whom they had con- 
quered rolled into the camp of Midian and struck a tent, and over- 
turned it, so that it lay along on the ground. Reassured by this 
good omen, Gideon returned for his three hundred trusty followers, 
the trumpets were blown, the torches blazed forth, the shout of 
Israel, always terrible, always like ‘the shout of a king,’ broke 
through the stillness of the midnight air; and the sleepers sprang 
from their rest, and ran hither and thither with the dissonant ‘cries’ 
so peculiar to the Arab race. ‘And the Lord set every man’s 
sword against his fellow, even through all the host;” and the host 
fled headlong down the dexcent to the Jordan, to the spots known 
as the ‘ house of the Acacia’ (Bethshittah), and the ‘ border’ of the 
‘meadow of the dance’ (Abelmeholah). These spots were in the 
Jordan-valley, as their names indicate, under the mountains of 
Ephraim. To the Ephraimites, therefore, messengers were sent to 
intercept the northern fords of the Jordan at Bethbarah. There 
the second conflict took place, and Oreb and Zeeb were seized and 
put to the sword, the one on a rock, the other at a winepress, on 
the spot where they were taken. The two higher sheykhs, Zebah 
and Zalmunna, had already passed before the Ephraimites appeared ; 
Gideon, therefore, who had now reached the fords from the scene of 
his former victory, pursued them into the eastern territory of his 
own tribe Manasseh. The first village which he reached in the 
Jordan-valley was that which from the ‘ booths’ of Jacob’s ancient 
encampment bore the name of Succoth : the next higher up in the 
hills was that which from the vision of the same patriarch bore the 
name of Peniel, ‘the Face of God,’ with its lofty watch-tower. Far 
up in the eastern Desert—amongst their own Bedouin countrymen 
‘dwelling in. tents’—‘the host’ of Zebah and Zalmunna ‘ was 
secure’ when Gideon burst upon them. Here a third victory com- 
pleted the conquest. The two chiefs were caught and slain; the 
tower of Peniel was razed; and the princes of Succoth were scourged 
with the thorny branches of the acacia groves of their own valley.” 
Passing from the Old Testament to the New, there is much 
in Mr Stanley’s account of the localities of the gospel history 
that we could have wished to extract. But we must limit our- 


selves to a single passage—that which refers to “the parables of 
Galilee :” — 


“ Of these the greater part are grouped in the discourse from the 


anything on the spot to suggest the images thus conveyed? So (if 
I may speak for a moment of myself), I asked, as I rode along the 
track under the hillside, by which the Plain of Gennesareth is 
approached. So I asked, at the moment seeing nothing but the 
steep sides of the hill alternately of rock and grass. And when I 
thought of the parables of the sower, I answered, that here at least 
was nothing on which the Divine Teaching could fasten : it must 
have been the distant corn-fields of Samaria or Esdraelon on which 
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His mind was dwelling. The thought had hardly occurred to me, 
when a slight recess in the hillside, close upon the plain, disclosed 
at once, in detail, and with a conjunction which I remember no- 
where else in Palestine, every feature of the great parable. There 
was the undulating corn-field descending to the water’s edge. There 
was the trodden pathway running through the midst of it, with no 
fence or edge to prevent the seed from falling here and there on 
either side of it, or upon it; itself hard with the constant tramp of 
horse and mule, and human feet. There was the ‘ good’ rich soil, 
which distinguishes the whole of that plain and its neighbourhood 
from the bare hills elsewhere descending into the lake, and which, 
where there is no interruption, produces one vast mass of corn. 
There was the rocky ground of the hillside protruding here and 
there through the corn-fields, as elsewhere through the grassy slopes. 
There were the large bushes of thorn—the ‘ Nabk,’ that kind of 
which tradition says that the Crown of Thorns was woven—spring- 
ing up, like the fruit-trees of the more inland parts, in the very 
midst of the waving wheat. 

“This is the most detailed illustration of any of the Galilean 
parables. But the image of corn-fields generally must have been 
always present to the eye of the multitudes on shore—of the Master 
and disciples in the boat—as constantly as the vineyards at Jerusa- 
lem. ‘ The earth bringing forth fruit of itself ;’ ‘ the blade, the ear, 
the full corn in the ear ;’ ‘ the reapers coming with their sickles for 
the harvest,’ could never be out of place in the Plain of Gennesareth. 
And it is probable that these corn-fields would always have exhibited 
the sight which has been observed in the plains of the Upper Jordan 
beyond the Lake of Merom, and in the great corn-fields of Samaria 
— women and children employed in picking out from the wheat the 
tall yreen stalks, still called by the Arabs ‘ Zuwan.’ This is appa- 
reutly the same word as the Greek ‘ Zizania,’ in the Vulgate rendered 
‘ Lollia,’ in our version ‘tares.’ These stalks, it can easily be 
imagined, if sowed designedly throughout the fields, would be 
inseparable from the wheat, from which, even when growing 
naturally and by chance, they are at first sight hardly distin- 
guishable.” 


We have already spoken of the value which we attach to Dr 
Thomson’s opinions on the geography of the Lake of Galilee. 
His identifications of Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, seem 
to us preferable to those of Dr Robinson. But we cannot go 
into these much-disputed questions. 

We cannot conclude this very fragmentary paper without 
requesting the earnest attention of our clerical readers, and 
others directly engaged in the religioustraining of the young, 
to the very great importance of Scripture hy, as a 
branch of instruction fn Bible classes Fy ag pow 
room and in the domestic circle. Chronology and geography— 
as the old saying has it—are the two great lights of history, and 
there is no field where their illuminating properties are more 
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beneficially exercised than Bible history. Geography is a’sub- 
ject that will be either the driest or the most fascinating, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is taught. Scripture geography, 
if judiciously managed, may be rendered most interesting, for 
the kind of information which it brings up is exceedingly conge- 
nial to the inquiring minds of the young. We hope the day is 
not far distant when, in boarding schools, parish schools, and 
similar institutions, it will not only be one of the ordinary 
branches of instruction—as indeed it often is now—but taught 
in the attractive manner of which it is capable. We may re- 
mark, in passing, that we know nothing more susceptible of 
improvement than the ordinary school maps of Palestine. Most 
of those published in this country are exceedingly slovenly, 
and some of them shamefully inaccurate. Germany is far 
ahead of usin this respect. A great service wouldjbe done in 
this country by a really good’school map of Palestine, bringing 
out the physical features as well as the political divisions of 
the country. Our education committees and religious societies 
should interest themselves in these matters, The whole subject 
of school books and schoél studies demands far more attention 
than the religious school societies have yet given tothem. The 
subject-matter, so to speak, of school instruction, in its religious 
bearings, is susceptible of very great improvement, and those 
churches which have educational institutions ought to direct 
much attention to it. When they do so, we are persuaded there 
is no study which they will be more desirous to see prosecuted 
in schools than that which forms the subject of this article. 
There may be subjects bearing more directly on the vital spi- 
ritual interests of man; but there is none more likely, with 
God’s blessing, to foster what lies at the foundation of all 
spiritual religion—an intelligent and cordial persuasion that the 
Bible is historically wept it is throughout the word of 
God—and “that the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” 





Art. VIIL—The Christian Life, Social and Individual, in the 
Present Time. By Perrer Baynzg, A.M. New Edition. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. 1859. 


A new edition of this very able and thoughtful work has just 
appeared ; and we gladly take advantage of the opportunity to 
bring it prominently under the notice of our readers. This 
we shall do most effectually, not by indulging in the language 
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of empty panegyric, but by giving some account of what the 
volume professes to teach, and of the style or manner in 
which the argument in it is conducted. 

At the very outset we meet a new thing in this present edi- 
tion, a Prefatory Note, containing a brief but remarkably clear 
and satisfactory estimate of the influence for good and evil of 
the writings of Carlyle. It had been said, and perhaps there 
was some ground for saying it, that Mr Bayne had spoken of 
that author in a style which, on the whole, was too compli- 
mentary ; and to obviate any evil consequences that might 
conceivably flow from this, he now places in the foreground of 
this work a distinct statement of his actual opinion of him. 
With all the positions in that statement we entirely concur. 
For any one to assert that Carlyle has done no good in his 
day and generation, and that his books ought to be shunned as 
purely and simply evil, is nearly as absurd as for a believer 
in revelation to say that his writings contain nothing which 
is directly hostile to Christianity. Both extremes must be 
avoided, if we would form a fair and faithful estimate of this 
extraordinary man. And, on the one hand, few will refuse to 
him the credit claimed on his behalf in the following sen- 
tences. At the root of much of his false teaching is. as is 
well known, his favourite theory of Hero-Worship. Mr Bayne 
sees the folly of this theory as clearly, and points out the dan- 
gerous issues of it as strongly asany man coulddo, But he is 
not blind to the fact that incidentally the pursuit of it has 
been advantageous in some respects ; and, for example, in this 
respect. “It has led him to study men more earnestly, and to 
knowthem more correctly, thanany former biographer ; ithas led 
him to rescue from undue depreciation the element of individual 
human force in history ; it has led him to extol and inculcate 
human qualities which, however named, ought to be esteemed 
aud emulated.” “Well understood,” he goes on to say, “ this 
doctrine of respect for great men, upon which (Mr Carlyle) 
has been for twenty years expatiating, is of high importance. 
Upon a just and loyal appreciation of eminently gifted men 
does the prosperity of mankind—the beneficent and harmonious 
working of all social and political institutions—in any age of 
potent and advancing democracy depend.” ‘ Further, Hume 
and Gibbon were men of distinguished faculty, superior, in 
certain qualities of the historian, to Mr Carlyle. But we can- 
not realise the characters with whom they bring us into verbal 
acquaintance as living men. . . . Ina manner totally dif- 
erent from that of Hume and Gibbon, (Mr Carlyle) writes his- 
tory for, as he declares it to have been made by his heroes. 
Every action is rendered exponent of the personal character 
and life.” The pertinence of these remarks will be admitted 
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at once; and no one who reflects upon them for an instant 
can fail to admit that even if Carlyle had done nothing more 
than what is attributed to him in these sentences, he has ren- 
dered important services at once to literature and society. But 
he has other redeeming points. Other good is mixed up 
with his much evil; and as the one is separable from the 
other, Mr Bayne well asks, “Is it not to be desired that the 
good should be acknowledged and accepted by the Christian 
world? It is not well when religion has relaxed its of 
the leading intellectual phenomena of the day. It least of all 
becomes the professors of that religion which is not more 
purely divine than profoundly and comprehensively human, 

. to stand aside in blank intolerance or ignorant alarm 
when some original and potent influence in philosuphy or 
morals is being exerted. The most effectual, and surely the 
most rational and dignified, manner in which to counteract 
errors, is to assimilate that truth with which, as with an ele- 
ment of binding iron, it has contrived to stubborn its ropes of 
sand” In other words, we must deal with men of powerful 
intellect and erroneous religious views, just as we do with 
infidel men of science. Both may conceivably make disco- 
veries in their respective fields ; and just as the facts of nature 
remain in reality the same, whether submitted to us by a be- 
liever or an unbeliever, so the phenomena of mind do not 
vary in their essential character though brought to light and 
presented to us by one of whose relations to Christianity we 
may most reasonably stand in doubt. This most defensible 
position Mr Bayne maintains not only in his Prefatory Note, 
but throughout the thevretic part of his book. He has felt 
that Carlyle has sounded life-depths which other writers have 
but dipped into; and to assimilate the truth in his works, 
and eliminate the errors, seems to be one, at least, the ends 
which he has here expressly set to himself. 

While thus appreciating to its full extent the better element 
in Carlyle’s writings, and well disposed to make the most of it, 
Mr Bayne is not in the least blind to the less satisfactory side 
of his character and works. Even as a historian—as a nar- 
rator of facts (although, as has been said, he is in one respect, 
that of being able to vivify the past, very much superior to 
Hume and Gibbon), Mr Carlyle is shewn to be entirely un- 
reliable. ‘‘ His genius is of the imaginative, as distinguished 
from the scientific order.” ‘ Whatever he beholds takes cha- 
racter and colour from an imaginative medium. He sees a 
‘flame image’ of the thing, not the thing itself.” Hence, a 
sober and unpretending circumstance, which an ordinary 
writer might record without exciting our especial wonder, be- 
comes often so transformed and transfigured in his hand, as 
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to seem a perfectly different thing; and Mr Carlyle himself 
becomes not a true but a false witness for the antiquity which 
he professes to revive. Two extraordinary illustrations of his 
utter untrustworthiness in this respect are given in the pre- 
face—one of which (which we select for its shortness) we may 
quote here. The old Marquis Mirabeau, father of Carlyle’s 
French Revolution hero, had said of his son, of whose capaci- 
ties, apparently, he had no very high opinion—“ And then, 
his talent for dazzling by superficials, for he has swallowed all 
formulas, and cannot substantiate anything.’ The meaning 
of this would seem to be sufficiently obvious. The word 
“formula” was used by the Marquis “as indicating the result 
of a train of reasoning severed from its demonstration, ex- 
pressed in algebraic characters, and set apart for practical pur- 
poses ;” and certainly its application to the conventional 
usages of society was never for a moment thought of by him. 
Yet here is the remark as interpreted by the professed his- 
torian—‘ Consider,” says he, “how, as the old Marquis still 
snarls, he (Mirabeau) has ‘ made away with (hwmé swallowed) 
all Formulas,’ a fact which, if we meditate it, will in these 
days mean much. This is no man of system, then ; he is only 
a man of instincts and insights. A man, nevertheless, who 
will glare fiercely on an object, and see through it, and con- 
quer it ; for he has intellect, he has will, force, beyond other 
men. A man not with logic spectacles, but with an eye!” 
Now we may acquit the writer of this of intentional misrepre- 
sentation. Looking at the Marquis’s statement through the 
luminous mist of his imagination, he doubtless felt himself en- 
titled to interpret it as above; but the fact that he could in 
one instance make such a use of the material whereof history 
is composed, proves how incapable he is of seeing and de- 
scribing things just as they are. On this ground, among 
others, Mr Bayne holds that Carlyle is essentially a poet, and 
argues that if his Visions of the Past, &c., had been given 
to the world in a metrical form, it would have been greatly 
better at once for himself and for his readers. For himself, 
because in that case his histories could have been legitimately 
judged by a rule less rigid than is actually applied to them ; 
and for his readers, because, there would then have been far 
less likelihood of any of them being seriously led astray. 
Whatever be the truth in regard to that particular point, it 
is manifest that the opinion of any one so much under the 
influence of his imaginativn as Carlyle is, can have, or at least 
ought to have, comparatively little weight. We may admit 
the fascination of his language, the originality of his thoughts, 
the power and eloquence of his descriptions ; but when a great 
practical difficulty is raised, say in the department of social 
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science, we cannot fail to see that he is not exactly the sort of 
person one would luok to for its solution. And in fact Mr 
Bayne says truly,—*“ There is but one opinion among practical 
men touching his works in that department—that their value 
is almost inappreciably small.” 

The disproportionate power of his imagination, however, has 
had another effect on Carlyle besides that of disqualifying him 
for being a sober theorist or*a trustworthy historian. To it 
doubtless is to be attributed that “affinity for mysticism,” which 
so soon attracted him to the transcendental speculations of 
Germany, and under the action of which his mind became so dis- 
eased as to be incapable of forming a rational estimate of evan- 
gelical Christianity and its evidences, ‘ From his youth up,” 
says Mr Bayne, “ Mr Carlyle has required better bread than 
is baked with wheat. He has not had the rare gift of per- 
ceiving how far the simply true is greater than the singularly 
and magnificently false. He could not stay at home. This 
was revealed in his critical preferences as well as in more im- 
portant instances. . . . Was it, considering these circum- 
stances, so surprising that at the time for calmly and judicially 
weighing the facts of Christian evidence, he should have been 
thinking of something ‘infinitely deeper than miracles?” 
We are accustomed to think of Carlyle chiefly as a seducer— 
we can never forget the cases of Sterling and others who, 
coming under his spell, were turned aside out of the right way. 
But we ought to remember that, as is here indicated, the 
Seducer was once the Victim. The ingenuous youth who, 
with Edward Irving as his colleague, once taught the boys of 
Kirkcaldy to spell and cipher, was perhaps at the outset of his 
life as innocent of doubt as Cowper’s cottager. And if his 
mind had been better regulated, and the society he frequented 
better toned, he might have grown indefinitely in mental 
wealth and influence, without falling away from the simplicity 
of the truth. But what could be expected of one in whom the 
imagination was the predominating faculty, when he chose to 
seek intellectual pabulum only amid the visionary and un- 
healthy speculations of modern Germany? He may fancy he 
has mastered them all, that he has extracted the good out of 
them without having been affected by the evil ; and that now, 
standing at the centre of things, he can point out with a clear 
and unjaundiced eye what is heise and amiss in the opinions 
of other people. But “his neighbour cometh,” in turn, “and 
searcheth him ;” and the general opinion among those who 
study his history will be, that in Thomas Carlyle we have not 
& man who went royally astray of his own free, unconstrained, 
and sovereign will, but merely one, like poor Sterling himself, 
who succumbed to unwholesome influences. What wonder 
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that he has become so morbid and diseased, as to be incap- 
able of relishing anything but what is unnatural and extrava- 
gant. A mind which has fed for months on exciting fiction, 
is not in a condition to appreciate highly the sweetness and 
simplicity of nature. And Carlyle’s antecedents have been 
such that we can attach little or no weight to his rejection of 
Christianity. 

At the close of his preface, Mp Bayne makes some very note- 
worthy remarks on the evil results which have followed from 
the excessive importance attached by Carlyle tu his pet theory 
of hero-worship. What good had issued out of the exposition 
and illustration of it, he had shewn before. Of course, the 
theory itself has its root, obviously, in pure Pantheism. Genius, 
and force, and capacity in men, are outcomings of Deity. A 
on man is a manifestation of God in the flesh. It is not, 

owever, of the radical error in the theory thut Mr Bayne is 
called to speak, but of the practical effect which the mainte- 
nance of the theory has had upon his views of men and human 
life. And in this connection, the following statements appear 
to us to be exceedingly deserving of attention. “Unduly ex- 
alting the force and value of individual men, he has over- 
looked to an extent sufficient of itself to invalidate his claims 
as a philosophic thinker, the associative capacities of the race.” 
“ Through the same intense and exclusive appreciation of men 
of pre-eminent or peculiar capacity, Mr Carlyle has in another 
way wronged the mass of men, and, in wronging them, has 
entailed severe retributive injury on himself. He has failed 
to estimate rightly the value of common human testimony.” 
“Mr Carlyle’s exaggerated estimate of the heroic in man has 
prevented him from doing substantial justice even to those 
whom he has most eloquently eulogised. While according 
them a worship as heroes with which they would have dispensed, 
he has denied them that respect as men which they would modestly 
have claimed. His Luther, his Cromwell, his Knox, believed 
what to him are incredible delusions.” ‘ Looked fairly in the 
face, and in its best form, admiration for men is a thing to be 
cautiously commended and guardedly applied . . Men 
have, in all ages, been ready enough to cower under Roman 
Catholicism, Renaissances, Napoleonism, and other forms of 
hero-worship, or scoundrel-worship. To separate principles 
from men, to prize the former without permitting their exag- 
geration or perversion through association with human pas- 
sions and fallibility, is among the most momentous problems 
for men and nations, and one which, in religion, in politics, in 
art, they have been by no means successful in solving. . . 
The present seems, after all, to be a strange time for bidding 
men trust to the light within, or to seek for its clear shining 
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in men of genius. Napoleon was a man of genius; yet much 
a villain. Goethe was a man of genius; and he wrote the 
Roman Elegies, the most deliberately and malignantly im- 
moral compositions known to me. Edgar Poe was a man of 
genius—the greatest poetical genius, probably, that America 
has produced ; and what a melancholy despicability of sin and 
misery was his history? . . These are not exceptional 
names in the annals of recent genius. The association of bril- 
liant genius with some intellectual extravagance, or some de- 
solating vice, has rather been the rule of these days. It is well 
to know how men justify their actions to themselves; it is well 
to widen our horizon of sympathy and tolerance. But has Mr 
Carlyle exercised sufficient caution in bringing sympathy and 
pity into proximity with crime? Is it not well to see virtue 
in its objective reality, and vice in its unveiled deformity? Is 
it safe to be weighing inducements to cruelty and calculating 
palliations of debauchery, to yield to admiring impulses in 
presence of a blood-stained Danton, or to find a heroic anni- 
hilator of shams in a thorough-going blackguard like Mirabeau? 
‘If the light in you is darkness, how great is that darkness ?’” 

We have dwelt thus long on the preface, not only because it 
is one of the new features in the present edition, but because 
it is our honest belief that a better account of the good and 
evil of Carlyle is (within so brief a compass) not to be found 
in the language. What may be the actual influence of that 
writer now-a-days on the students in our colleges we do not 
know. Since our day, those absurd and incoherent “ Latter 
Day Pamphlets” of his have appeared, which shewed so con- 
clusively that, like other seducers, he was “ waxing worse and 
worse,” and perhaps they have helped to satisfy some that a 
considerably safer and more sensible guide might be found. 
But if the author of “ Sartor Resartus” is worshipped still as 
he was some fifteen years ago, we could conceive of no better 
antidote to that idolatry than the circulation, in a separate 
form, of this admirable introductory Essay. Leaving this, 
however, let us turn to notice what is the great purpose of the 
book itself. 

Every thoughtful reader of general literature must have 
observed in how many forms and places the exclusive claims and 
authority of Christianity are sneered at or ignored. Through 
the departments of Poetry, Fiction, Philosophy, and History 
alike, there breathes too often a spirit which is half contempt- 
uous and wholly sceptical. The significance of our religion 
as a great fact may be admitted, and the beauty and purity of 
its code of morals may be condescendingly admired ; but when 
the question is as to the acceptance of its peculiar doctrines, 
or as to the outcoming of a sincere faith in these doctrines 
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in the life, the case is altered. It is not too strong to say 
that the man who honestly believes all that the Bible teaches 
(including what it says about the human heart, the atonement 
of Christ, the necessity of regeneration, and life in the Spirit), 
and who ingenuously endeavours to walk, not as a kindly, 
good-natured man, but as a Christian, is regarded by many of 
our most popular writers as belonging to one or other of two 
classes, the narrow-minded, or the hypocritical. Read, for 
instance, the works of the two men who perhaps can at any 
time command a larger circle of readers in this country 
than any other author—Dickens and Thackeray. Their in- 
fluence is not to be estimated at alight rate because they are 
novelists. They do not write to please merely. They treat 
of life, life not as it really is, but as it appears to them and as 
they wish it to be. And their books, “to be had at all the 
circulating libraries,” and carried often into the most remote 
and sequestered villages, are giving almost universal currency 
to their views and prejudices. ‘Lheir influence, whether for 
good or evil, is unquestionably very great. And what is the 
character of it? We say without hesitation, that the whole 
tendency of their teaching is to propagate and confirm the im- 
pression that Christianity, as evangelically interpreted, is at 
the best but a form of fanaticism, and that there is a higher 
style of life not only different from that commended to us in 
the New Testament, but even in direct contrast to it. Yet 
both Dickens and Thackeray would repudiate the idea of their 
being anti-Christian writers. For the national religion they 
would probably profess to have a real respect. They are only 
wide-minded and liberal, in place of being narrow-viewed and 
bigoted. And the life they hold up for the admiration of their 
readers is, they would say, only genuine and rational, instead 
of being unreasonable and hypocritical. It is evident, then, 
their notions in regard at once to the claims and to the 
character of Christianity must be of a peculiar kind. On the 
one hand they assume the right to sit in judgment upon it, 
even after having admitted its divine original ; and in the ex- 
ercise of that assumed right, they on the other declare in so 
many words or by implication that there is something which, 
as a system and as a practical power, is decidedly better. This 
infidel attitude (for it is an attitude which to all intents and 
—— is infidel) is taken up more or less formally by a very 
arge number of those who, in one department or another, have 
the ear of the public ; and it must have struck not a few 
earnest minds as supremely desirable, that some man of exten- 
sive reading, literary power, and Christian culture should take 
up the point, and shew, if possible, that the religion of the 
Bible is infinitely more rational than any of the isms which 
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are preferred to it, and that there is no higher style of life 
in any sense, than that in which it tends to issue. Now this is 
in substance the very end which Mr Bayne sets to himself in 
the work before us ; and if he has succeeded, as we believe he 
has done, in establishing his main positions, there can be but one 
opinion among intelligent Christian men about him, and that 
is, that he has rendered important service to the cause of 
evangelical religion. But it may be well to give his own state- 
ment :— 


“The gospel of Jesus is everything or it is nothing; if true at all, 
every god and oracle must vanish before it. To the insidious homage 
paid in many a cultivated circle to Christianity at present, our an- 
swer can be none other than that which was given of old, [referring 
to the reply which is said to have been given by the early Christians, 
when it was proposed to place a statue of Christ in the Pantheon at 
Rome], Christianity lives a divine life, or dies. Until the conces- 
sion is made that it is divine, in no qualified sense, but to the express 
intent that it came down from heaven, no approximation is made to 
what it demands. It cannot, however, be unattended with important 
results to prove, that, viewed whether from the side of theory, or of 
life, this contemptuous assumption of the obsoleteness of Christianity 
is gratuitous and indefensible. On the side of theory there has no moral 
or spiritual truth emerged in the world of culture, which it does not 
either embrace in its own scheme, or transcend by a truth nobler and 
deeper. In actual existence it is still the basis of moral and practical 
life to men of unquestioned integrity and of robust, advanced, and liberal 
intellect, and it is the animating principle in social combinations of a 
vigorous and natural kind.” 

These are the propositions of which proof is offered in the 
pages of the Christian Life. The idea is a noble one—one 
for which a Christian soldier may well put forth all his re- 
sources of skill and learning. Even had Mr Bayne failed in 
his attempt satisfactorily to expound -and illustrate it, not a 
little credit would have been due to him; for would he not 
even in that case have led the way into a field wherein Chris- 
tianity cannot but in the long run gather fresh laurels? But 
since he has not failed, we can scarcely wonder that the 
writing of this single book should at once have made for him a 
high apologetic reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

n carrying out the purpose thus announced, Mr Bayne 
adopts the following method —Féret : he reviews “ in connec- 
tion both with the individual and social life, as embraced 
in the Christian scheme, two of the most conspicuous phases 
of recent intellectual activity antagonistic to Christianity ;” 
and secondly, ‘‘ he exhibits the living power of Christianity in 
the individual and society by means of a series of illustrative 
biographies.” 

VOL. IX.—NO. XXXI. N 
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The two phases of intellectual activity which Mr Bayne dis- 
cusses in the first part of his book are the Atheistic and the 
Pantheistic—as represented, the one by Comte, the other by 
Carlyle and Fichte. On hearing that these are the only theo- 
ries of existence with which that of the Christian Life is con- 
trasted, our first feeling is one of disappointment. Is it, we 

are disposed to ask, only by the Atheist and the Pantheist that 
Christianity is scorned in these days! Is it by them alone 
that the life of a believer in Jesus is reckoned a poor thin 
which can have no attractions for large and liberal ini} 
Every one knows that the enemies of the cross cannot be so 
simply classified, and that, in point of fact, as we have already 
hinted, the spirit of virtual contempt to which Mr Bayne has 
himself referred, breathes to a perilous extent through a great 
proportion even of our light literature. We shall not venture 
to say that it was superfluous for Mr Bayne to have vindicated 
our position against the Atheist. The opinion of Isaac’Taylor, 
“that Atheism and Christianity are preparing to divide the 
world,” would of itself make us hesitate to say anything of the 
kind. Atheism may undoubtedly yet prevail for a time. The 
influence of the Positive Philosophy in “an era of Physical 
Science,” may be such as to drive many minds wearied of 
the indefiniteness of Pantheism into the abyss of blank unbelief. 
It is not, as Mr Bayne sadly hints, at all impossible that Car- 
lyle himself, unsettled, changeful as he has ever shewn him- 
self to be, and growing yearly worse, as it should seem, than 
better—it is not impossible that even he should be found-at 
last by the side of Comte, wildly and as emphatically as ever 
giving forth his last discovery, “that there is no God.” On 
these grounds, there certainly ought to have been, in such a 
book, a defence, on philosophical grounds, of our faith in this 
connection—a contrast drawn between the life of the Christian 
and the life of the man for whom the “immaterial world is a 
mere fiction of thought,” and who looks at religion as “the first 
great human delusion.” And, of course we may with added 
emphasis say the same thing of Pantheism. While the other evil 
has slain its thousands, this has slain its tens of thousands. 
For one Atheist among thinking men, there are twenty Pan- 
theists, and any work like that before us would have been 
fatally defective, if it had failed to recognise this material fact. 
But when you have settled and set it aside as manifest, that 
these two phases of unbelief must be dealt with, the question 
arises, “Is it from them alone that the fiery darts are dis- 
charged which threaten the integrity of the Christian life? or 
is it in them at the present day that Christianity, as a life, en- 
counters her most formidable —s s We are inclined 
to answer No, to both queries. hen you have shewn. how 
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unsatisfactory, in every respect, is the condition of the man 
who has no belief in the existence of a God, or who denies 
that He is a Person—when, in other words, you have swept 
utterly out of your way both Atheism and Pantheism, there 
remains behind an immense mass of contempt for the Chris- 
tian life, and of enmity to it, which all your reasonings have 
never touched ; and it is this mass, and not that which you 
have removed, that offers perhaps the most serious obstacles 
to the advance of spriritual religion—of that religion which 
it is Mr Bayne’s object to describe in his noble series of illus- 
trative biographies. 

We must not, however, in adopting Mr Bayne’s own state- 
ment of what he has done, be guilty of inflicting a piece of 
practical injustice on him. Formally he has contrasted the 
Christian life only with Atheism and Pantheism, but really 
he has done a great deal more than that. He has contrasted 
it with CaRLYLEIsM—a very much wider and more compre- 
hensive thing. True, Carlyle is (or was, for who can tell his 

resent stand-point?) a Pantheist,—or rather, ‘the spirit of 
antheism” runs through all his writings. But it seems to. usa 
little absurd to father all his special views about the indivi- 
dual and society, upon the system of religion of which he 
appears to be a disciple. Many of them, we readily grant, 
may be conclusively shewn to spring naturally out of the 
Pantheistic theory. But some, we certainly think, cannot ; 
and at any rate,it will be allowed that there ‘are not a few 
men who, while in many points they sympathise with Carlyle, 
would claim to be as pure Theists as either Mr Bayne or the 
writer of this article. In plain terms, then, Mr Bayne accom- 
plishes more than he promises to undertake. He shews the 
superiority of the Christian life not only over Atheism and 
Pantheism, but also over other kinds of life which are con- 
sidered less objectionable. 

But while admitting this, we must continue to repeat, that 
the practical utility of the book would have been greatly en- 
haneed if the plan of it had been more comprehensive. We 
don’t depreciate the influence of Carlyle, when we say that 
there are other men writing about Lirs im these days, whose 
teaching is just as contrary'to that of the New Testament, 
and is doing quite as much mischief as his ever did in the very 
heyday of his reputation. There are, for example, popular nove- 
lists, like Dickens—sentimental moralists, like Martineau— 
trenchant redressers of wrongs, like Parker—philosophical 
historians, like Buckle—heretical trinitarians, like Kingsley, 
and Maurice. It is the simple truth to say that every one of 
these men is, heart and soul, opposed to that scheme of life which 
Mr Bayne, rightly calling it Christian, describes so minutely in 
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his essay. Is it safe to pass over them without a very formal 
notice? Would it be altogether useless to do with their works 
what is here done so effectively with those of Carlyle? That is 
not our opinion. We believe that the least suspected among 
them—Dickensand Kingsley—are doingan incalculableamount 
of evil wherever their books are read ; and it would give us ve 
sincere pleasure if Mr Bayne—whose competency-to deal wit 
this whole subject is now, we may say, a settled point—would 
address himself to complete the service he has been rendering 
to the cause of evangelical religion, by extending his Theoretic 
Statement so as to review all the erroneous views of life which 
have special currency at the present time. Such a subject, 
indeed, is, in our judgment, important enough to merit exclu- 
sive discussion in a separate volume. 

Let us not be misunderstood, however. While we have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion that the Theoretic State- 
ment is too limited in its range, we would emphatically add, 
that the remark applies only to the negative side of it. The 
positive part of the Statement is exceedingly full and satisfac- 
tory. The relations of Christianity to the Individual Life on 
the one hand, and to Society on the other, are shewn in a way 
which at once evinces the thoughtfulness and intelligence of 
the writer, and hardly leaves anything more in that depart- 
ment to be desired. The blessed doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, which to Arnold and so many others has afforded such 
rest for the mind and heart, is first set forth with powerful ef- 
fect, as giving a shape and colour to human life which it never 
could have derived either from the “ No God” of Atheism or 
the “ All God” of the Pantheist. ‘“ Duty” is a word which 
figures often enough in the pages of Mr Carlyle; but to him 
the idea has no higher basis than obedience to the light within. 
The Christian scheme sets before us something more definite 
and less uncertain. Life has attained its highest possible de- 
velopment when we have become like Christ. To reach this 
end, the Bible declares that a great spiritual change must be 
undergone by each of us. That change is conversion. And 
here, while bringing out the force and meaning of the Scrip- 
ture view of tbis crisis, Mr Bayne points out the significant 
fact, that the idea itself is by no means confined to the Chris- 
tian system, but is embraced in their Schemes of Life by both 
Carlyle and Fichte! ‘“ According to the writers named,” says 
he, “ it is seemly and right, if not in all cases necessary, that 
at a certain stage of the personal history the mind awaken 
and bestir itself, and struggle as in throes of birth, or tumult, 
or departure ; that for a time it wrestle with doubt, or cower 
trembling under the wings of mystery, searching earth and 
heaven for answers to its questions and satisfaction for its 
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wants; that there be a turning, in baffled and indignant 
loathing, from the pleasures of sense, as all inadequate either 
to still or satisfy new and irrepressible longings after the Good, 
the True, the Beautiful—after God, freedom, and immorta- 
lity.” And in his “ Sartor Resartus” Carlyle “shews us how 
a soul may emerge from this confusion and distress to noble 
and perfect manhood; how it may evermore feel around it 
the fresh breath of the open sky, and over it the clear smile of 
heaven; .... and how all fear and torment are to give place 
to blessedness.” The fatal defects in the theory of “conver- 
sion,” as these writers understand it, are shewn with admi- 
rable clearness in the essay before us. Its utter inconsistency 
even with Pantheism—its insufficiency to account for the phe- 
nomena the existence of which it assumes—and its manifest in- 
adequacy to explain the causes and effects which produce and 
proceed from the radical changes which we see often accom- 
plished in individual men—these and other points are brought 
out with great distinctness ; and if the record of them served no 
other purpose, it would be useful in this way, that by forming 
a broad contrast, the Christian doctrine on the subject is ren- 
dered more prominent, and is felt to be the more satisfactory. 
In this connection, Mr Bayne well shews that Philosophy has 
never supplied a key to the phenomena of human life like that 
which the Bible puts into our hand when it declares, that the 
“sense of imperfection ” which we all feel is due to the fact of 
a Fall—that the dread which often comes on the spirit arises 
from the consciousness of Guilt—that Peace comes to the soul 
when it has been made to believe and feel that its sin has been 
Atoned for—and that that transformation of the nature which 
makes any individual a new man, is the result of the direct 
operation of the Spirit of God. A glance at the nature of 
the Christian’s Work, and at the character of the Christian’s 
Heaven, finishes the Essay on the Individual Life, concerning 
which we have just one further remark to make before we 
pass from it. It is this: that it would have been rendered 
very much more readable, and therefore very much more 
useful, if it had been formally broken up into sections and 
chapters. It discusses a considerable number of distinct to- 
pics, all certainly related to one another, but all (or most of 
them) capable of being viewed apart. And Mr Bayne is very 
well aware of the fact, that the “ reading public,” as it is b 

onary: called, is not such an intelligent creature that, in read- 
ing such a book as his, it can afford to dispense with any of 
the helps that may be supplied by simplicity and arrangement. 
Many we can fancy, in addressing themselves to Mr Mansel’s 
“ Limits of Religious Thought,” have devoutly thanked him in 
their hearts for the very full, and clear, and useful abstract. 
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which he has so wisely prefixed to his learned lectures. And we 
are very sure of this, that if Mr Bayne had assisted his readers 
in some such way, few (in comparison with the number of 
those who actually do so) would skip the Theoretic Statement 
to reach the more popular and attractive region of the Illus- 
trative Biographies. 

We have not the same objection to make in reference to 
the second essay—that on “The Social Life.” It, after a brief 
preface, is divided, very properly as we think, into two distinct 
chapters—one entitled “ The Social Problem of the Age;” the 
other, “ Associative Action and Christian Philanthropy.” - 

What is the Social Problem of the Age? Without offering 
any opinion of our own, we give Mr Bayne’s answer to the 

uestion :—‘ The Age” dates its commencement, as he thinks, 
rom the time of the French Revolution. That event “awoke a 
ower that had long slumbered—“ Tat Propie.” “ Leaving 

a behind, and lifting its voice in other nations 
besides France, this great new element in social affairs—in its 
awakening, its attempt to make itself heard, its slow gravita- 
tion toward its own place in the system of things—has given 
its distinctive features to our epoch.” And the great question 
of the time, in this connection, is—“ Can we combine 
freedom, thought, and enlightenment, with the strength and 
activity of despotism? Can that awakened power, the People, 
be kept awake, nay, roused by an ever-broadening enlighten- 
ment, to a oo e and potency of oo function even yet 
unexampled, while every benefit and every energy of govern- 
ment are preserved ?” 

Carrying out the idea which he had developed in his essa 
on the Individual Life—that of comparing the Bible views wit 
those of two specific schools of unbelief—Mr Bayne in this 
place also adopts the plan of first reviewing, in connection 
with the problem which he proposes, the theories of govern- 
ment which Atheism on the one hand, and Pantheism on the 
other, have offered for the acceptance of the world! The one 
x shews was actually put to the test half a century ago in 

rance :— 


“ The sun looked down on strange sights in that revolution tumult; 
on sights whose significance can never be exhausted, and in which 
the eyes of nations will in all time have deep lessons to read. It 
looked down on a people that turned its gaze on the past, and saw 
generation after generation trooping dimly down the vista of years 
from the cavern of vacant chance, which had the heart to cast its eye 
on the future, and see all men sinking from the verge of the world 
into the blank abyss of annihilation ; and which, even in the ghastly 
loneliness: of such a universe as this, standing for one cheerless 
moment between two vast and eternal graves, could contrive to be 
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riotous and gay.” ‘“‘ Never in this world was there a revolution so 
profoundly infidel, and never did revolution more completely fail.” 
“If we accept even from if the imperishable truth that freedom is 
the inalienable inheritance and ultimate goal of man, let us read in 
it this other lesson, that without religion a nation can never be free.” 

From “atheistic liberalism,” therefore, which, as is well 
added, “ must end either in folly or in anarchy,” Mr Bayne 
turns to what we may call the theory of the Pantheist :— 

“ Mr Carlyle, looking forward into the distance, appears to con- 
template a time characterised somewhat as follows :—The rubbish of 
extinct customs has been swept aside; the dust of shattered systems 
has fallen from the air, and sunk harmless into the soil; the discords 
of quackery and disputation have gone silent; and, alas! the world- 
tree of the nations, planted of old in Judea, the Igdrasil of modern 
civilisation, that bloomed into its chivalries, and yielded fair flower- 
age of literatures and philosophies, and bore its final fruit in the 
Lutheran Reformation, has fallen utterly, and mouldered as into 
moorland moss; the deep eternal skies of nature, the great laws of 
duty, of industry, and of hero-worship, bave again emerged and 
roofed the world. . . More and more the development of Mr Car- 
lyle’s system has tended to the pouring contempt upon all the modes 
and agencies of our present social life ; he has scouted upon popular 
assemblies, upon free election, upon what is partly the voice and 
partly the guide of public opinion, the free press; more and more 
clearly his all-embracing word—of command, of denunciation, of 
prophecy—has been hero-worship; and, with more and more dis- 
tinctness and decision, he has pointed at the severance of all men 
into two great classes—the foolish and the wise, the silently and 
blindly governed, and the silently and irresponsibly governed. . . In 
a word, no one can question the fact, that Mr Carlyle has drawn off 
altogether from the side of what is meant by radicalism; that his 
political philosophy bas disjoined itself from the popular enlighten- 
ment, the popular science, the popular election, which cluster around 
that standard. . . The sum total and ultimate goal of all his politi- 
cal thinking has turned out to be what was naturally and philosophi- 
cally to be expected—Drxspotism.” “ And has the path of humanity,” 
Mr Bayne goes on to ask, “‘ over sandy deserts, and up flinty moun- 
tains, through burning heats and bitter storms, been to such a pro- 
mised land as this? A promised land! No true man would accept 
it, though its vines were richer than those of Eshcol, and it flewed 
with milk and honey. Decided was the error of the radicals of the 
French Revolution ; still more deadly is that of Mr Carlyle.” 


But, having disposed of these two questions, and that with 
all the burning eloquence of one .who-feels that to deny the 
fact of a reign of God, and the inalienable right of individual 
men to freedom, were to take the sun out of the heavens, and 
leave us in outer darkness, Mr Bayne next takes up the posi- 
tive side of his argument, and in a manner most telling and 
conclusive, shews that in Christianity alone is to be found a 
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satisfactory solution of the difficult and important question 
which he had propounded :— 


“Taking from irreligious radicalism the truth groped after by it, 
and accepting at the hands of Mr Carlyle the vitally important 
lessons he has so powerfully proclaimed—avoidiug anarchy on the 
one hand, and despotism on the other—Christianity sets the race on 
a path of unlimited advancement. Jt pronounces men in essentials 
equal. . . declares all nations of the earth to be of one blood; pro- 
nounces all men equally the subjects of one king; and makes the 
value of the soul infinite, and shews no difference between the worth 
of that of a beggar and that of a prince.” ‘ But Christianity does 
not make the truth of essential human brotherhood powerless by 
leaving it alone. Mr Carlyle saw the weakness of the anarchy to 
which modern freedom was tending; government he knew to be 
absolutely necessary. And this government, in some way or other, 
must be vested in able men. . . Christianity meets this want also. Jt 
writes down civil government as an ordinance of God. . . And how are 
we in every case to find out our rulers? By finding those who are 
fitted to rule. . . A nation would be perfectly free and perfectly 
governed if the allied truths of equality and subordination were both 
in full force; if not only the ablest governed, but the channels to 
government were absolutely unobstructed, and every man had the 
assurance that, if he were the ablest, he would be governor.” 

Mr Bayne proceeds to go further into detail, to consider 
especially these two important questions in which, at present 
especially, this nation has a deep concern—*“ How is the ruling 
body to be got together? and to the discharge of what duties 
is it competent when assembled?” But we must be content 
to commend his thoughtful and well-weighed remarks on these 
topics to the best consideration of our readers. 

The purport of the second chapter in this Essay will be seen 
at once, when we have quoted the opening sentence of it. “In 
the preceding chapter, we had before us the Social Life mainly 
in that broader aspect in which it pertains to the nation as 
such. But voluntary association among the citizens of a free 
state, independently of the central power, is a natural and in- 
evitable growth of freedom. It is a phenomenon, also, of so 
great prominence in the most recent civilization of free coun- 
tries, and has an agency so powerful in political reform, in 
social amelioration, and in the missionary movement, that it 
demands careful consideration.” 

The chief argumentative assailant at once of association for 
active purposes, and of philanthropy, is Mr Carlyle. Against 
the former he has flung one of those contemptuous aphorisms 
of his, which appear at first sight often to be so axiomatic, but 
which so often on a second examination turn out to be utterly 
destitute of truth or power. He divides the forces which act 
in human life into two classes—the Dynamical and the Me- 
chanical ; and places all unions and organizations among the 
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latter. Any one who is in the slightest d acquainted with 
his writings, will at once see that this classification is the reverse 
of complimentary to the associative principle. He habitually 
worships free nature-born individual force. For dynamical 
power he has literally an infinite respect. But for everything 
which is merely mechanical, he cannot find words too strong 
to express his contempt. Mr Bayne’s answer to him here is, 
we think, particularly good. “One man conceives an idea or 
perceives a truth, many men must unite to carry out or to 
diffuse it. But has he (Mr Carlyle) fully realised how the 
machinery of association and the dynamics of individual power 
are related? The connection is that of simple, proportional, 
indissoluble sequence. The machinery arises fren the dynamics, 
the organised and united force results from the individual, by 
a necessity which cannot be exhibited because its negation cannot 
even be conceived.” “An individual or dynamic force acts in 
an individual bosom, it is communicated to another bosom, to 
a third, to a fourth; these all now have a common bond, and 
constitute a common force ; a society, an organisation if you 
will, a machine is formed. The machinery must always be in 
a precise ratio to the dynamics.” While that classification of 
Carlyle, then, which makes individual force dynamical, and 
the force of an association mechanical, may be admitted to be, 
in a sense, formally correct, it is not really so. For a body of 
men, by the fact of their combination, do not become a tertium 
quid—a something which works with an essentially new nature, 
and according to an essentially new law. The individuals 
organised retain their individual characteristics. Supposing, 
therefore, the question to be raised: “In seeking to effect great 
ends, the removal of social evils, or the propagation of saving 
truth, should we rely on the isolated efforts of single minds, or 
on the combined action of leagues and associations?” What 
shall we answer? Shall we side with Carlyle against the 
world, or against Carlyle with the world? For ourselves we 
elect to be in the majority. 

Does “ Christian Philanthropy” require to be defended? Is 
unbelief of any name so base and heartless as to sneer at the 
efforts made by good men to relieve the miseries of their fel- 
lows? Yes! Not in the pages of Carlyle alone, who, in regard 
to social matters, is so extravagant often as to seem absolutely 
insane; but even in the works of such apparently kind-hearted 
people as Mr Dickens and Miss Bronté, reason and ridicule 
are plied to bring into contempt the schemes and labours of 
those whose only crime is that they are walking closely in the 
footsteps of Jesus Christ. One of the two popular novelists 
we have named appears to have made up his mind that all 
who professes any anxiety to relieve those who are perishing 
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for lack of knowledge in heathen lands, proclaim themselves, 
ipso facto, to be hypocrites. To the other it seems clear that 
the man who is willing to leave home to carry the blessings of 
salvation to the dark places of the earth, must be both emi- 
nently heartless and animated by unhallowedambition. As to 
Mr Carlyle, he openly and emphatically denounces all philan- 
thropy—declares it “a phosphorescence, and unclean, —and 
peremptorily “rejects it from among the agencies to be re- 
garded with hope by those who desire the common weal.” 
The root of these extraordinary views, is shewn by Mr Bayne 
to be his fatal mistake in regard to the real end and fune- 
tion of Law. His theory of it is, that it proceeds from and 
gratifies revenge. “Example, effects upon the public mind, 
effects upon this and upon that—all this,” he asserts, ‘is mere 
appendage and accident.” “Revenge! my friends, Re- 
venge, and the natural hatred of scoundrels, and the unera- 
dicable tendency to revancher one’s self upon them, and pay 
what they have merited, this is for evermore a correct and 
even a divine feeling, in the mind of every man.” These sen- 
timents scarcely deserved or required the elaborate answer 
which Mr Bayne has given to them. Most men will feel that 
they are at once weak and atrocious ; but as it is, they are 
most ably and satisfactorily dealt with here; and being for 
ever cleared out of the way, the reasonableness and beauty of 
Christian philanthropy are exhibited with a power which 
ought to make all future vindication unnecessary. 

And now we have reached what is in every sense of the 
word the principal part of the book—the Illustrative Biogra- 
phies. Principal because of its extent, principal also because 
of its interest and value. This section of the work neither 
needs nor admits of such an analytic review as we have de- 
voted to the Theoretic Statement. All we require to say ‘is 
this, that here are six life sketches, from the perusal of 
which every reader will derive great profit and great enjoy- 
ment. The men whose biographies are given are John How- 
ard, William Wilberforce, and Samuel Budgett, John Fos- 
ter, Thomas Arnold, and Thomas Chalmers—all men whom 
we cannot know too intimately. The sketches themselves (it 
is, we believe, the testimony of all who have read them) are 
admirably rendered. In the selection of his facts, the group- 
ing of his figures, the clearness and simplicity of his arrange- 
ment, the beauty of his style, the originality of his observa- 
tions, and the healthiness of spirit which breathes through the 
whole, Mr Bayne has evinced his possession of capacities of 
the highest order and of the best kind. It is matter of thank- 
fulness that a mind so rich and cultured, and a pen so strong 
and graceful, should have been devoted to the service of God, 
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and the illustration and defence of Christian truth. We 
greatly need such men as the author of “ The Christian Life,” 
—men who have thoroughly examined the position of the 
enemy, and know all that he can say and do, and who are 
able to meet him on what we may call the neutral ground of 
the press. It would, in one sense, be almost absurd to speak 
of the work before us as a book of greatest promise, for it is, 
in point of fact, very much more than that—it is a mature 
js Yet the fact that it was substantially the fruit 
of Mr Bayne’s labours while he had scarcely entered on the 
ene of his manhood, is, we cannot but think, an eminently. 

opeful one. Already, in comparing the old with the new 
edition of the work, we have marked most decided indications 
of progress in many ways, There is an easy power in the 
prefatory note which does not appear to the same extent in 
the original statement. The style, too, is in certain parts al- 
tered for the better, and that in such a manner as to shew 
that Mr Bayne has less faith than he once had in rolling sen- 
tences, and more in simplicity, and directness, and strength. 
Besides, there is such a manifest improvement in the disposi- 
tion of the materials as a whole, as to make it plain that the 
author now occupies a higher elevation at once as an observer 
and asa thinker. The relations of the various parts to one 
another, and of the whole to the end he has in view, are evi- 
dently better understood; and, as a fact, the momentum of 
the book as a power in society will now be felt to be greatly 
increased. Progress so conspicuous promises much for a future 
day. We would in the strongest manner commend “The 
Christian Life” (especially the new edition of it) to the atten- 
tion of our readers ; and in doing.so we would express, at the 
same time, an earnest hope that its accomplished author may 
yet be spared to explore still further the important field on 
which he has entered, and vindicate “against all comers” the 
Bible view of a noble and blessed life. 





Art. IX.—The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward ; embracing the History of the Serampore Mission. 
By Joun CLARK MarsHMAN. 2 Vols. 8vo. ndon, 1859. 


Amonest the civil and military grandees assembled on a cer- 
tain occasion in the brilliant saloon of the vice- residence 
at Barrackpore, in the days of the Marquis of ting-, the 
most brilliant of all viceroys,—was a gentleman in a plain cle- 
rical garb, of simple unaffected manner, yet evidently conscious 
that he was not out of his proper sphere when he was among 
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the wisest of India’s statesmen, and the bravest of India’s 
warriors. Overhearing an old general ask an aide-de-camp 
whether it were true, as he had heard, that that gentleman 
was once a shoemaker, he himself vouchsafed the answer that 
ny had done him too much honour, ashe had never attained 
a higher grade in the profession than the cobbler’s! It was 
William Carey, who, thirty years before, had been, in every 
sense of the term, a poor cobbler in an English village. 

In the hall of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Calcutta there stands a marble bust of exquisite execution ; 
and at the annual dinner of the Society, after “the usual loyal 
toasts” have been duly proposed, the assembly is called to do 
honour, in solemn silence, to the memory of the founder of the 
Society, whose bust adorns the hall. The man whose name is 
thus held in so distinguished and grateful remembrance, and 
whose features are thus commemorated in classic marble, is 
William Carey, who, with no advantages of position or educa- 
tion, in spite of obstacles that must have been deemed insur- 
mountable had he not actually surmounted them, both fur- 
nished out from his own resources a noble botanic garden at 
Serampore, and gave the first impulse to a great movement for 
improving the cultivation and developing the resources of a 
mighty empire ; and—let not this be thought a matter wholly 
unimportant—for beautifying the dwellings and cheering the 
exile of thousands of sojourners in that land, by putting it in 
their power to cultivate the humble and simple flowers of their 
native land, along with the more gorgeous products of tropical 
vegetation. 

But half a score of years before Lord Hastings landed 
on the shores of India, and sixteen years before the Pres vt 
of the Agricultural Society, there was a grand gala-day in 
Calcutta. The occasion was a public exhibition of the College 
of Fort-William. “These annual exhibitions were got up in 
that spirit of magnificence which characterised all Lord Wel- 
lesley’s proceedings. They were heldin the splendid edifice 
which he had erected in Calcutta for the residence of the Vice- 
roy of India. .... The Governor-General took his seat on the 
dais at the upper end of the noble throne-room; and the prin- 
cipal officers of Government, the judges of the Supreme Court, 
and the most distinguished members of European society, were 
seated around him. The assembly was graced by the beauty 
and fashion of Calcutta. The most eminent men in the native 
community ; the learned Brahmans from all parts of the em- 
pire, in their simple attire ; the opulent rajas and babus, and 
the representatives of the native princes of India, in their 
plumed and jewelled turbans, were assembled to do honour to 
the majesty of British power. In this brilliant assemblage 
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three of the most proficient students of the year in each lan- 
guage appeared as disputants, and the professor stood at their 
side as moderator. The scene was the most splendid which 
the metropolis presented throughout the year, and the day was 
one of high and honourable excitement to the civil service.” 
On the occasion alluded to, the Professor of Sanskrit delivered 
an address, composed by himself in that language, to Lord 
Wellesley. A translation of it had been previously submitted 
to his Lordship, who returned it with a note in which was the 
following sentence :—“ I esteem such a testimony from such 
a man a greater honour than the applauses of Courts and 
Parliaments.” This man, whose profound scholarship entitled 
him to occupy the moderator’s place in that august and bril- 
liant assemblage, and enabled him to declaim in the audience 
of Pandits in their own most difficult language,—that man 
whose high character rendered his commendation an object of 
fond desire and of proud satisfaction to England’s proudest 
nobles, was that same William Carey, whose education was 
limited to the merest elements of reading and writing, whose 
time from his fourteenth year was completely engrossed with 
a laborious avocation, and who probably never set his foot 
within the walls of a college, ‘until, in his fortieth year, he en- 
tered within those of the college of Fort-William, as Professor 
of a language, which even now, with vastly increased facilities 
and helps, it is reckoned a great achievement fo master when 
it is made the principal labour of the best twenty years of a 
man’s life ! 

On the right bank of the Hooghly, opposite that Barrackpore 
which has been already mentioned, there stands a ruined pa- 
goda. Externally it differs in no material respect from hun- 
dreds and thousands of others that are to be seen everywhere 
throughout Bengal. Upwards of fifty years ago this temple 
had been abandoned as a place of heathen worship, and having 
been purchased by a clergyman of the English Church, had been 
by him fitted up as an oratory or chapel ; and under that roof, 
which had so often reverberated the wild sounds of that revelry 
which constitutes the staple of Hindu worship, was frequently 
to be heard the voice of Christian psalmody, breaking the 
stillness of an evening in Bengal, when the short twilight had 
given way to night, and the myriads of flashin flies 
seemed the reflection of the myriads of stars in the still heavens. 
The voices that were most frequently heard mingling in the 
notes of that evening hymn were those of David Brown, Henry 
Martyn, Claudius Buchanan, William Carey, Joshua Marshman, 
and William Ward. This William Carey was the same who 
had concerted mainly with men who deemed apparently that 
there could be no salvation beyond the boundaries of a small 
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sect, and that grace could scarcely exist in a heart that did 
not reject infant baptism and an established church ; yet here 
we find him taking sweet counsel with men conscientiously 
holding views and sentiments very different from his own, and 
glorifying the grace of God in men from whom he conscien- 
tiously differed. 

Similar contrasts, though not quite so vivid, occur in the 
histories of Dr Marshman and Mr Ward. They had never to 
struggle so laboriously under the burden of poverty; and al- 
though they both excelled their senior colleague in many 
things, yet they did not stand out so prominently as facile 
princeps in any one thing of great importance, as he did as a 
scriptural translator, a lexicographer, and a florist.* It is, 
however, the providential union of the three, with their differ- 
ent gifts and graces, all consecrated by the same Spirit, and 
devoted with rare singleness of heart and unity of aim to the 
sence of one great cause, that makes the foundation of the 

rampore mission so. remarkable an incident in the history 
of the Christian church. The three were a threefold cord not 
easily broken ; and as they were united in their lives, so Mr 
Marshman does well to jom them in their biography. And 
very skilfully does he delineate the separate walblags of each, 
and exhibit the contributions they severally made to the 
common working of all. We may notice that lives of Carey 
and of Ward have been long before the public, but their exe- 
cution was not worthy of the subjects of them. It is only now 
that the history of the men and the mission is made accessible 
to the student of church history, and to the general reader. 
Those who go to the perusal of Mr Marshman’s book with the 
expectation of receiving from it gratification or edification of 
the same kind which so many readers have sought and found 
in the lives of Martyn and Macdonald, and many other mis- 
sionaries, will be disappointed. But those who wish to study 
an iniportant epech in the Christian church history, and to 
form a. correct estimate of the way in which very remarkable 
men and very remarkable times acted and reacted on each 
other, will find the volumes before us well worthy not only of 
perusal but of careful study. 

A word as to biographies of the class to which we have just. 
referred, as distinguished from those of which that now before 
us is an admirable specimen. The former class. are composed. 
mainly of extracts from the. private journals or diaries of their 
subjects, and the authors modestly state that they it their 
subjects to be their own biographers. This, doubtless, appears 


* Mr Marshman speaks of Dr Carey as if he had been a botanist. We ques- 
tion if he ever was so in the technical sense of the term. In fact botany, as it 
was then, a mere system of artificial classification and crabbed nomenclature, 
could have few attractions for an intelligent man. It is otherwise now. 
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very plausible, but we suspect that a very important. fallacy 
lurks under it. Assuming, asin the specimen cases to which we 
have referred, we may safely assume, that the journals were 
written in perfectly good faith, they yet give no more idea of 
the real life of the journalist, than the brick of the classic 
simpleton gave of the tenement from which it was extracted 
to serveasa sample. Yea, farless. For that brick was of the 
same sort with those of which the tenement. was built ; but the 
quarter of an hour that is taken as a sample of the day, is 
necessarily of a different complexion and character from the 
twenty-three and three-quarters from which it is detached. 
A man goes into his closet for a few minutes before retiring to 
rest, and solemnly reviews the proceedings of the day, and 
records in his journal his reflections on these proceedings. It 
is simply a matter of necessity that he is in a different mood 
and “frame” of mind from the various moods and. frames in 
which he has been while he has been enacting these. proceed- 
ings, and coming into contact and collision with. his fellow- 
men. The real life is the text—the journal is but the com- 
mentary ; and however important it may be for many purposes 
to have the commentary, it cannot supply the place of the text. 
We are in a position to illustrate this statement by reference to 
the two so-called lives that we have mentioned—two of the best 
of their kind—those of Henry Martyn and John Macdonald. 
The latter of these great and goodmen we knew intimately ; and 
of the former we have heard: numberless reminiscences from 
many of his surviving friends. On the strength of theknowledge 
thus derived, we venture to assert that scarcely any two men 
could be more different from one another than was the actual 
Henry Martyn from the Henry Martyn of Mr Sargeant, or the 
actual John Macdonald from theJohn Macdonald of Dr Tweedie. 
Probably in neither of the biographies is there a single false 
statement, and yet the effect of both of them is utterly to 
falsify the character of the subject, and to mislead the judg- 
ment of the reader. Every reader of Martyn's life conceives 
the idea that he was a sad, melancholy, heart-broken man; 
while every reader of Macdonald’s life pictures to himself a 
stern, austere Ishmaelite ; whereas the truth is, that in both 
the men cheerfulness and hilarity, and even mirthfulness, were 
the most conspicuous characteristics. Wedo not think that 
the real men were inferior to the men of the biographies; to 
our own thinking, they were greatly ior. me they 
were toto celo different ; and our knowledge of this difference 
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nearly destroyed our faith in biography altogether, until it was 
Dr 


restored by the perusal of the life o mers. 
It is quite possible, as we have intimated, that good may be 
derived from such partial and one-sided views of life and cha- 
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racter as those to which we have referred ; but we suspect that 
the evil greatly exceeds the good. One very evident evil is, 
that they tend to make us misjudge of ourselves and people with 
whom we are conversant. The men and women with whom 
we are brought into intercourse in such books are made to 
shew us precisely that small portion of their lives which we 
never see in the lives of our daily associates, and which we 
know to be but an insignificant fraction of our own lives; and 
thus, for all purposes of comparison, they are either useless, or 
they are minalide 

The founders of the Serampore Mission are well entitled to 
be had in remembrance of the church, and of all well-wishers 
of India. Their doings form an important chapter in the 
church-history of their native land, and in that of the land of 
their adoption. It is, therefore, a matter of congratulation 
that we have at last their history detailed in a continuous 
narrative, of great clearness and of unquestionable authen- 
ticity. A mere life of Dr Marshman, as supplementary of 
the lives previously published of Carey and Ward, would have 
been a poor substitute for the work before us. 

Long before the end of last century, the glory of the church 
in England, both in its Established and Dissenting depart- 
ments, had suffered a sad eclipse, and had gradually ap- 
proached that condition in which the only alternative was 
revival or extinction. The summons which the poet repre- 
sents as having in old times sounded over the expanse of hell 
was uttered from heaven in the ears of the church— 


“* Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!” 


And the warning voice was heard by the few to whom God 
gave ears to hear. One of the most distinguished among these 
was Thomas Scott, who was led from Socinianism to ortho- 
doxy by the “ force of truth,” and from indifference to fervent 

iety by the power of the Spirit. One of the first fruits of 

r Scott’s revived ministry was William Carey, then a shoe- 
maker’s (or cobbler’s) apprentice at Ravenstone. His early 
struggles with poverty ; his energetic efforts to cultivate his 
intellectual powers, and to store his mind with useful, and 
especially with biblical knowledge; his secession from the 
church, and adoption, first of Congregational, and afterwards 
of Anti-pedo-Baptist views; his varied experiences as pastor 
of a very small church, teacher of a very small school, and 
maker or mender, on a very small scale, of shoes and clogs— 
are probably well known to all our readers. It was while 
prosecuting the pedagogic department of his multifarious vo- 
cation, and giving lessons in geography to his few scholars at 
Moulton, that the condition of the heathen nations arrested his 
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mind, and he conceived the great idea of claiming for the risen 
Son of God the heritage promised to him in the eternal cove- 
nant. From this time Carey was a new man ; aman now with 
a great soul-filling, soul-controlling, soul-strengthening idea; a 
man with a divine call; a man to whom difficulties and trials, 
though they are to come upon him thick as rain-drops in a 
thunder-storm, are to be henceforth but so many fresh calls to 
increased and more sustained exertion. We have often thought 
that one of the greatest differences between man and man— 
between the men who accomplish most and the men who ac- 
—— nothing at all—is not so much the difference of their 
intellectual powers as the strength or weakness of their wills. 
Newton believed that this alone constituted the difference be- 
tween him and ordinary men; and certainly the idea receives 
confirmation from the case of Carey. 

It was not long before his determination and firmness of 
purpose were put to the test. He had, of course, no right to 
expect sympathy from an ungodly world ; but probably he had 
not calculated upon antipathy from what he regarded as the 
godliest of all churches, and from really godly members and 
ministers of that church.* Yet so it was. The idea of mis- 
sions to the heathen had been well nigh obliterated from the 
mind of the church. In almost all its branches it was in the 
state of hybernation, not dead, but with the powers of life so 
—— that it could not grow. In his own body there was 
perhaps fully as much life as in any other; but it was woefully 
cramped and distorted by a misunderstood and misapplied 
system of theology. We do very sincerely believe that that 
system of doctrine commonly called Calvinism is so essentially 
true, that those who do not admit it are saved from Atheism 
only by a happy inconsistency. But optimt corruptio semper 

ima ; and this system, misunderstood and perverted by a 
arge section of the Baptist body in those days, became a doc- 
trine not according to godliness, but a doctrine subversive of 
all the divine precepts. 

The following scene requires no comment. It would’ be 
highly ludicrous were it not deeply melancholy :— 


“ At a meeting of ministers held about this time at Northampton, 
Mr Ryland senior called on the young men around him to pro 
some tepic for discussion, on which Mr Carey rose and pro for 
consideration, ‘The duty of Christians to attempt the spread of the 


* We are quite aware that it is not mee correct to speak of the Baptist 
ay as ‘‘a church,” rather than as a number of churches, more or less associ- 
ated with each other. We use the expression merely for the sake of its brevity, 
without the slightest reference to the questions that are involved in its propriety 
or impropriety.. 
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Gospel among heathen nations.’ The venerable divine received the 
proposal with astonishment, and, springing on his feet, denounced the 

ition with a frown, and thundered out, ‘ Young man, sit down. 
When God pleases to convert the heathen, He will do it without your 
aid or mine.’ Mr Fuller himself, who, in after years, built up the 
Mission at home, while Mr Carey was employed in establishing it in 
India, was startled by the boldness and novelty of the proposal, and 
described his feelings as resembling those of the unbelieving courtier 
in Israel: ‘If the Lord should make windows in heaven, might such 
a thing be !’” 

Very interesting and instructive it is to trace the gradual 
working of the leaven which Carey succeeded, in spite of such 
opposition, in conveying into the body to which he belonged. 
Only those who have had to fight an almost hopeless battle 
can fully sympathise with his feelings of triumph and humble 
gratitude, when at last, at the end of 1792,* he succeeded in 
getting a Society organised, and £13: 2:6 subscribed, and 
when he offered to embark at once as the first missionary of 
the Society for any country that they might select. And now, 
although the difficulties were far from being removed, and al- 
though they were continually presenting themselves in forms 
that would have discouraged aught but firm faith and Chris- 
tian fortitude, yet there was regular and steady progress, until, 
on the 13th of June 1793, Mr Carey embarked in the Oron- 
Princessa Maria, a Danish vessel, manned with Danish and 
Norwegian sailors, but commanded by an Englishman. This 
is the voyage on which so much ridicule has been cast by the 
late Sydney Smith, by a process which we do not think it 
would be particularly difficult to imitate. To our thinking, 
the whole bearing of Carey, throughout scenes of almost unex- 
ampled trial, was nobly sublime. It was the working of a 
great, strong soul, sustained by an Almighty arm, daring all 
and doing all in the simple confidence of a child-like faith. 

Mr Carey was accompanied by Mr Thomas, a strange cha- 
racter, of whom Mr Marshman enables us for the first time to 
form a consistent and intelligible idea With rare mental 
powers and endowments, with warm feelings and ardent aspi- 
ratiens, Christianity did for him what it is competent for 
Christianity to do for a man of his class.: It gave him zeal 
and devotedness, but it did not give him common sense. 
He would have delighted in oy with Simeon Stylites 
his lofty accommodations, yet be could not deny himself the 
pleasure of spending money obtained by very questionable 
means. Most devoted to the t work of saving souls, he 
had a very inadequate idea of the main element of that salva- 
tion. Most unselfish and self-denying in respect of great 


* Erroneously printed 1793. 
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things, he was self-indulgent to excess with respect to silly 
conceits and vanities. e would willing! have been a mar- 
tyr for the faith of Christ, yet that faith had not power to 
purify his heart from that miserable vanity which led him 
recklessly to squander, with a prodigality that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from dishonesty, the money that was not his own. 
The last act of the strange drama of his life casts light on 
much that was inexplicable in those that went before He 
died a madman. Let us in charity hope that he lived one. 
On the 11th of November 1793, Carey and his party landed 
in Calcutta. An honester, braver heart was never landed on 
the shores of that strange land. Hundreds had gone before, 
and thousands have followed him, actuated by various motives, 
and animated by different principles. Many warm hearts 
have long been cold, and many as warm are beating now, in 
that land, fighting the great life-battle with the weapons 
which God has given them severally. Right gladly might the 
bravest of them call Carey their brother. When Carey went to 
India, he doubtless braced himself for arduous labour and for 
severe trials and sufferings. But it is not likely that he-had 
any adequate idea of the amount of either that lay before 
him. During his three months’ residence in Calcutta, it was 


from dire poverty he was called to suffer. In that city of 
palaces, where so much is aa ecg: | squandered, and where so 


much is constantly given most cheerfully for the relief of 
wretchedness, even when that wretchedness is caused by folly 
and vice, there was no helping hand extended to the associate of 
Thomas, for it was known that what was given to Carey was 
virtually given to him, and that even the mass of Indian 
liberality could not fill the maelstrom of his insatiable extrava- 
gance. But if the darkest hour be that before the dawn, the 
depth of the darkness is a presage of the dawn that is to 
follow ; and Carey did experience comfort and even joy in the 
pone of his residence in the Soonderbunds and at Malda. 

t is gratifying to know that it was through the influence of 
Mr Thomas that he received an appointment at the latter 
Fore as superintendent of an indigo factory, belonging to Mr 

dny. In this good act he must have had more satisfaction 
than in any other of his wayward and eccentric life. 


“ The letter reached Mr Carey on the lst of March. His thoughts 
had always turned to a residence in the Malda district, and he was 
not long, therefore, in determining to accept a proposal which rescued 
him from the jaws of starvation, and opened to him the prospect of 
extensive usefulness, more especially as the large estabhshment of 
native servants and labourers connected with the factory would me 
shelter and subsistence to any who might embrace Uhristianity. No 
sooner had he accepted Mr Udny's offer, than he considered it his 
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duty to write to the Society in England, and state that he was no 
longer in circumstances to need any personal support; he likewise 
requested that the sum which might be considered as his salary, 
should be devoted to the printing of the Bengalee translation of the 
New Testament. ‘ At the same time,’ he adds, ‘it will be my glory 
and joy to stand in the same relation to the Society as if I needed 
Play from them, and to maintain the same correspondence with 
them.’” 


The Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society were 
alarmed for the safety of their missionary, lest secularity and 
the love of riches should corrupt his heart! We doubt not 
that their fears were honest; but they were groundless. 
Nevertheless the five years of Carey’s residence in Malda, 
were probably among the happiest of his life. With his very 
moderate wants supplied, his secular work affording him mo- 
derate but sufficient physical exercise, while his time was 
mainly occupied with the study of the language, which was to 
him emphatically a labour of love, with ministrations in Eng- 
lish and Bengali, with the superintendence of a small but pro- 
mising school, and with efforts to render the word of God into 
the language of the country ; he was living a life of quiet use- 
fulness, little dreaming of the more stirring career that he w 
soon to enter upon. . 

The failure of the factory of which he had charge compelled 
his employer to relinquish it, and Mr Carey was once more 
thrown destitute upon the world. He had long had an idea 
of forming a Moravian establishment; and with a view to this he 
now purchased a small factory in the Malda district, and re- 
moved to it with his family. Mr Marshman, who knew Dr 
Carey as intimately as any man can know any other, and who 
knows the capabilities of Bengal as well as any man living, has 
no doubt that this speculation must have utterly failed. ‘With 
only second-hand knowledge of Carey, and with much less ex- 
tensive knowledge of Indian cultivation, our perfect agreement 
with him is of but little value for the confirmation of his 
opinion, But indeed it needs no confirmation, On other 
grounds altogether than those on which he puts it, we think it 
very evident that not only would a Moravian establishment 
have been unsuccessful under Carey’s management, but that 
the Moravian principle altogether is inapplicable to a country 
where Europeans cannot labour in the open air, nor live 
without many expensive comforts, which are elsewhere deemed 
luxuries, but there are absolute necessaries; where, in all 
ordinary handicraft employments, they must be prepared to 
compete with men who are amply remunerated by fourpence 
a day. 

Before leaving Mr Udny’s factory, Mr Carey had made to 
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the society an urgent appeal for additional missionaries, who 
might be reported to the government as his assistants in the 
factory, and in that character permitted to remain in the 
country ; and within nine months of the receipt of this applica- 
tion, four missionaries were on their way to India. Amongst 
these were Messrs Marshman and Ward. The latter had 
received a good common-school education, and had been in a 
favourable position, in connection with the provincial periodi- 
cal press, for improving his advantages. The former, like Mr 
Carey, was mainly self-educated. An equally hard student 
with Carey, he seems to have studied more with a view to the 
acquisition of knowledge, while Carey seems to have been 
prompted mainly by the love of study itself. Perhaps no man 
ever actually possessed a greater amount of knowledge stored 
up in his mind than Joshua Marshman. An insatiable reader 


from his childhood till the last year of his long life, he was 
continually making fresh acquisitions, and he was gifted with a 
memory of almost preternatural power. He never forgot 
either fact, or date, or word. It is told of him in India, and 
we happen to know that it is true, that he was once pitted fora 
mnemonical tournament with Mr (now Lord) Macaulay. “Re- 
peat,” said the historian, “ any line from Shakspeare, and I 


undertake to tell you from what play, what act, what scene it 
is taken, and to carry on the quotation fifty lines without a 
mistake.” ‘“ Repeat,” said the missionary, “a line from the 
Paradise Lost, and I undertake to tell you not only in which 
book it occurs, but also which line it is in that book, and to 
carry on the quotation in like manner, as far as you like.” 
Each made good his profession, and the victory was undecided. 
Both Marshman and Ward were much less unworldly men 
than Carey, in the sense that they knew the world better, and 
were far more fitted to take part in its affairs, and without 
being subject to it, rather to render it subject to them, and to 
make it available to the promotion of their great object. 
Carey could scarcely have constrained “the earth to help the 
woman,” or known how to render her help useful. His 
colleagues were men of larger minds. All were devoted in 
spirit to a degree rarely witnessed in these days of a decent 
world and a cold church. Separately each would have been in- 
completely furnished for the great work of laying the found- 
ation of the native church in Bengal, but each found in the 
others a helpmeet for himself, and the providental union of 
them formed a three-fold cord, not easily broken. It were an 
interesting exercise to study the history of the Serampore 
mission, with especial reference to this blending of dissimilar 
elements, and to trace the operation of each mind, acting on 
and acted upon by each of the others. It is thus that in 
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all the great crises of the history of the church, the imperfec- 
tion of individual instruments has been compensated by their 
union. 

There are three subjects brought prominently before us in 
these volumes, viz., the relation in which the mission stood 
toward the Government; the operations and procedure of the 
missionaries in the carrying out of their great object ; and the 
relation in which they stood toward the church at home, and 
the society under whose auspices they went to India. A brief 
vowed these three topics will fully occupy the space at our 

is 

n the earlier days of the Company’s rule in India, their 
watchword was monopoly. No good or evil must be done but 
by the Government. Now, whatever we may now think of 
this principle, we ought to remember that it was the principle 
on which all the governments of the earth were then conducted. 
We ought to remember another thing, that while the principle 
was submitted to with a better or a worse grace by the nations 
of the west, it was most thoroughly in accordance with all the 
feelings and habits of the Asiatic races, and perhaps most of 
all with those of the Indian race; and perhaps, at the time 
when we succeeded to the Mohammedan powers, it was a neces- 
sary evil, to be endured for a season, until the people should 
be trained for a better order of things. But it was not so that 
it was accepted by the East India Company. It was sedu- 
lously interwoven with all their institutions, and formed an 
integral and unseverable part of them. Entirely in accord- 
ance with the spirit of this policy, was the exclusion of all 
foreigners from their territory, with the exception of such as 
were employed in their own service. The subjects of European 
states could go nowhere without carrying certain rights and 
privileges along with them; but no nghts or ripe on must 
exist within the Indian territory, except the right and privilege 
of implicit, unquestioning, unthinking obedience. There does 
not appear to have been any attempt to relax the absolute 
exclusion of independent Europeans from the territories of the 
East India Company during the first half-century of their rule. 
But, previous to the renewal of the Charter in 1793, a vigorous 
attempt was made by Mr Grant to induce the Government 
themselves to undertake the instruction of their subjects; and 
Mr Wilberforce had the high satisfaction, to his own surprise 
and that of his friends, of carrying the resolution in Parlia- 
ment—“ That it is the opinion of this House, that it is the 
peculiar and bounden duty of the legislature to promote, by 
all just and prudent means, the interests and happiness of the 
inhabitants of the British dominions in the East; and that 
for these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may gra- 
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dually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge, and to 
their religious and moral improvement.” Mr Wilberforce re- 
corded in his journal :—“ The hand of Providence was never 
more visible than in this Indian affair.” But there was a fatal 
slip betwixt the cup and the lip. The Attorney and Solicitor- 
General were instructed to frame a clause to be inserted in 
the Charter, in order to give practical effect to the resolution. 
The clause bore that encouragement should be given to mis- 
sionaries and schoolmasters, ‘The India House was seized 
with a panic, which led to an unexpected and violent explo- 
sion. The clauses were quashed, and the improvement of 
India, as far as the public authorities were concerned, was 
thrown back twenty years.” i 

It was at this very time, when Mr Dundas positively dared 
not, although he was well-inclined, to support Mr Wilberforce’s 
clauses; when Mr Fox objected to the whole measure, because 
he considered all schemes of proselytism as wrong in them- 
selves, and as productive, in most cases, of mischief; when the 
Bishop of St David’s, in his place in the House of Lords, ques- 
tioned the right of any inn to send their religion to any 
other nation; and when the bishops, as a body, gave no — 
to the opposite view—that Carey conceived the grand idea of 
introducing the gospel into India, not only without the aid, 
but in the face of the most violent opposition on the part of 
the authorities. Thus hath God chosen the weak things of 
the earth to confound the mighty, and things that are not to 
bring to nought things that are. 

It does not clearly appear how it happened that Carey and 
Thomas were allowed to land and take up their abode in India 
without molestation. Their doing so made them liable “to be 
declared guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour, and to fine 
and imprisonment ;” and the civil authorities were well- 
dimen to exercise the power placed in their hands. How- 
ever it was, it is certain that Mr Carey’s first trials in India 
did not arise from any molestation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but from dire poverty, and his unfortunate connection 
with his eccentric colleague. When, in 1799, Messrs Brunsdon, 
Grant, Ward, and Marshman were to proceed to India, it was 
well known that not only would they i refused permission to 
sail in the Company’s fleet, but that an application for permis- 
sion to do so would probably lead to instructions being sent 
to India to prevent their landing, if they contrived to find their 
way thither by any other means. All the Danish vessels of 
the season had sailed ; but an opportunity offered itself of their 
proceeding in the American ship Criterion, whose good com- 
mander, Captain Wickes, had long cherished the hope of being 

privileged to convey the messengers of the gospel to the heathen. 
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When the vessel reached Calcutta, the missionaries had the 


alternative of reporting themselves as assistants in Mr Udny’s © 


indigo factory, or as missionaries proceeding to the foreign 
settlement of Serampore. They adopted the latter course. They 
do not ap to have landed at Calcutta. Captain Wilkes 
“procured boats for their luggage, in which they embarked 
under the guidance of his sirkar, who spoke a little English ; 
and on Sunday morning, the 13th of October, they faund them- 
selves opposite the neat little hotel at Serampore. Mr Marsh- 
man immediately went on shore, and falling on his. knees, 
blessed God for having brought thém in safety across the ocean, 
and landed them on the soil of India.” No bad subject for the 
artist’s pencil were this landing of the missionary on the scene 
with which his name will be connected as long as that of 
Columbus with America, or that of Watt with the steam- 
engine, or that of Wellington with Waterloo. 

Although the missionaries had reported themselves as pro- 
ceeding to Serampore, yet it was not their intention to remain 
there, but to embrace the first opportunity of joining Mr Carey. 


The movements of a few eventful days we must give in the 


words of our author. 


“On Monday, the 14th of October, the missionaries waited on the 
Governor, Colonel Bie, with the letter from the Danish consul in 
London, and were received with the most cordial affability. He 
offered them all the assistance in his power, but expressed great doubts 
whether they would be permitted by the British Government to pro- 
ceed up the country to Malda. They were not, however, deterred by 
his remarks, but began to engage boats, and prepare for their imme- 
diate departure. But a grievous disappointment awaited them. The 
captain’s report of having brought out four missionaries reached Cal- 
cutta on Thursday, and was submitted by the police to the Governor- 
General in Council, without the loss of a day. This was the first in- 
stance in which the arrival of missionaries, without the permission of 
the Court of Directors, had been officially brought before Government, 
and it was resolved that the missionaries should be forthwith required 
to leave the country. Orders to this effect were sent to the town 
authorities the next day; and when Captain Wickes applied on 
Monday to enter his vessel, he was informed that instructions had 
been issued by Government to refuse it, unless the four missionaries 
appeared at the police office, and entered into engagements to return 
immediately to England. This intelligence, which Captain Wickes 
brought up to Serampore in person the same evening, disarranged all 
their plans, and filled their minds with dismay. They determined, 
however, to remain at Serampore, and quietly await the development 
of circumstances, unless the governor of the settlement declined to 
protect them. They waited on him the next morning, and explained 
the difficulties of their position. Colonel Bie had enjoyed the minis- 
try and instructions of Schwartz, while an officer at the Danish settle- 
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ment of Tranquebar, on the coast, and entertained great regard for 
the cause of missions. He had been nearly forty years in the service 
of the Danish Company, the greater portion of which period was passed 
in the government of Serampore. He was a man of small stature, 
but undaunted resolution, and though the contrast was so palpable 
between his little commercial settlement, with a small saluting gas 
and the Empire of British India, in which it appeared a mere speck, 
he had maintained a tone of lofty independence towards the British 
Government twenty years before this time, and had given no little 
umbrage to Warren Hastings. Subsequently to that period he had 
uniformly resisted the demand of successive Governors-General for 
the surrender of those to whom he had given the protection of his 
flag. He was now prepared anew to brave the indignation of the 
British Government by offering the missionaries an asylum, but at 
the same time advised them to present an explanatory memorial to 
Lord Wellesley. They lost no time in writing to Mr Carey to come 
down with all expedition, and aid them at this crisis with his advice. 
Mr Ward and Mr Brunsdon also went down to Calcutta to make in- 
terest for permission to remain in the country; but they found that 
a paragraph had appeared in a newspaper of the preceding day, stat- 
ing that four Papist missionaries had arrived in a foreign vessel and 
proceeded to Serampore. The editor had never heard of the existence 
of the Baptist denomination, and concluded that the missionaries 
must be Popish priests, more especially as the emissaries of Bonaparte 
were known to be traversing the country under that guise. But the 
Governor-General was soon assured of the Protestant character and 
pacific designs of the missionaries. He found, moreover, that they 
were now beyond his reach, and he felt that he had no legal right to 
refuse an entry to a foreign vessel, simply on the ground that she had 
brought out four passengers who had proceeded to a foreign settle- 
ment. He yielded to circumstances with a grace that did credit to 
his good sense, and removed the interdict he had laid on the 
‘Criterion.’ At the same time Captain Wickes informed the police 
that the missionaries did not intend to present themselves at the office, 
but would for the present continue at Serampore.” 


Shortly after the missionaries learned, through Mr David 
Brown, that Lord Wellesley would really be glad that they 
should remain at Serampore. He conceived that he had 
no alternative but to prevent their residence in the British 
territories ; but he had personally no wish to persecute them, 
and was rather slesaed than otherwise that Serampore af- 
forded a means of reconciling what he considered his official 
duty with his personal feelings. ‘“ Lord Wellesley,” says our 
author, “was a despot, but an enlightened despot. The un- 
controlled power vested in him he valued, because it enabled 
him to secure the safety and promote the prosperity of the 
British empire in the East. But he had no sympathy with 
the little contracted views which then prevailed in the corpo- 
ration in Leadenhall Street, where the dread of interlopers 
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was an heirloom, and it was almost treasonable to name mis- 
sionaries and schoolmasters. He did not consider either of 
these classes dangerous, and he had therefore no reason for 
persecuting them.” Mr Carey could not relinquish his new 
station at Kidderpore, in the Malda district, without sacri- 
ficing the greater part of the £300 that he had paid for it, and 
the whole of what he had expended in the erection of huts 
for himself and his expected colleagues. But he had set his 
heart upon printing, and, through the kindness of Mr Udny, 
had procured a printing-press; and it was very evident that 
the government would not permit printing operations to be 
carried on, even on the smallest scale, within their territories, 
at a distance from Calcutta, where all the apparatus of a rigid 
censorship had been erected. This seems to have been the 
consideration that prevailed with Carey to join his brethren 
at Serampore. 

Scarcely six months elapsed ere the government took alarm 
at the vicinity of the press and the mission. A notice was in- 
serted by the missionaries in the Calcutta newspapers, to the 
effect that they were about to print the New Testament in 
Bengali, and soliciting subscriptions to aid them in carrying 
out this design. Lord Wellesley at once perceived that he 
had gained nothing by prohibiting the press in Malda, some 
300 miles off, where it would have been completely under his 
own control, and permitted its establishment at Serampore, 
thirteen miles from Calcutta, where he could not directly ex- 
ercise any authority over it. His first impulse was to request 
the Danish authorities to forbid the printing operations ; but 
fortunately he first consulted with Mr David Brown, and was 
assured by him that the Serampore missionaries would never 
print anything which could in any way endanger the British 
empire. This was the last occasion on which he manifested 
any feeling of alarm at their proceedings; and next year he 
appointed Mr Carey to the office of teacher of Bengali in his 
new College of Fort William. It was well for the missions 
that good counsels now prevailed in Lord Wellesley’s mind, 
for in the following year the pretection of Denmark was ren- 
dered unavailable. On the 8th of May 1801, the town of 
Serampore was taken possession of by a party of British troops. 
The missionaries were required to attend on the English com- 
missioner, who ex tal regret at the trouble he had given 


them, and assured them that they were at liberty to pursue 
their avocations as usual ; and during the eighteen months 
that the place remained in the hands of the English, they 
were permitted to prosecute their labours without any inter- 
ruption. The work went on in peace. The New Testament 
was printed ; several tracts also were extensively circulated, 
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and several natives were baptised. This success, of course, 
roused the indignation of some of the influential - natives. 
One of them shewed the tracts to a judge of the Sudder Court 
at Calcutta, who was known to be unfriendly to missions, and 
inquired whether the Government had authorised these re- 
marks on the popular faith. This judge determined to bring 
the matter before Mr Barlow, who was then acting as Presi- 
dent of the Council, Lord Wellesley being absent in the upper 
rovinces. Mr Claudius Buchanan overheard the conversation 
tween the judge and Mr Barlow, and urged the judge to 
read the tracts himself before he pear en himself to any 
steps in the matter. Whether he were convinced that he had 
no grounds for instituting proceedings, or whether the Gover- 
nor-General gave him a hint to forbear, we are not informed ; 
but the matter was a!lowed to drop. 

Mr Carey’s position in the College of Fort William not only 
secured toleration for himself and his colleagues, but enabled 
him to exert a favourable influence on the proceedings of 
Government with reference to the superstitions of the natives ; 
an influence which his strong “ voluntary ” sentiments were a 
safeguard against his abusing. To Lord Wellesley belongs 
the high honour of having been the first Governor-General who 
broke through the rule of permitting the Hindus to perpetrate 
the most enormous crimes under the sanction of religion. 
His first onslaught was on the — of sacrificing children 
at the mouth of the Ganges. This practice had been carried 
on to a fearful extent, and was an institution which none of 
his predecessurs had dared meddle with. But “ not-to-dare” 
was an expression whose meaning the Wellesley family could 
never very distinctly comprehend. When the enormities of 
the practice were brought to Lord Wellesley’s notice, he im- 
mediately resolved that it should be suppressed. His first ste 
was to request Mr Carey to examine the authorities whic 
were adduced in support of the practice, and report to Govern- 
ment. The work was one altogether to Carey’s taste. His 
report was soon given in, and upon it was founded a regulation, 
which was put forth in August 1802, and which interdicted 
the drowning of children at Saugor under severe penalties. 

In this instance, Mr Carey had only acted as a linguist at 
the request of the Government. But soon after we find the 
Serampore missionaries organising means for obtaining correct 
statistics respecting a still more appaling practice, the rite of 
Suttee. The results of careful inquiries as to the frequency of 
the rite, and of diligent study of the various texts in the sa- 
cred books on which the practice was based, were put into the 
hands of Mr Udny, now a member of the Supreme Council. 
By him they were embodied in a memorial, which he submit- 
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ted to the Governor-General in Council. And it is worthy of 
remark, that this is the first notice of the subject which ap- 
pears in the records of Government. A quarter of a century 
passed away, and one Governor-General after another occupied 
the vice-regal throne, and tens of thousands of women fell 
victims to this murderous rite, ere Carey and Marshman saw 
the abolition accomplished. During all that time, they were 
strenuously exerting themselves for the promotion of the good 
cause, and proportionate was their joy when the glorious work 
of the abolition was accomplished. When the act for the abo- 
lition of Suttee was at last passed by Lord William Bentinck in 
1829, Dr Carey was Bengali translator to the Government. 
The act was passed on a Saturday afternoon, and was imme- 
diately despatched to Serampore for translation. It reached 
Dr Carey on Sabbath morning, when he was about to go into 
the pulpit. A day’s delay in the issue of the act would have 
caused the death of at least two additional victims.* He there- 
fore handed over his clerical duty to one of his colleagues, and 
sending for his Pandit, proceeded at once to the work of 
translating this gospel of glad tidings, and finished it before 
night,—the only occasion on which he was ever known to do 
secular work on the Lord’s day. But was it secular work ? 
So far as it went, it was a great blessing, for which the Se- 
rampore misssionaries were unfeignedly thankful, that Lord 
Wellesley threw no obstacles in the way of their operations. 
But his administration came toan end. He was succeeded by 
Lord Cornwallis, whose former administration had been dis- 
tinguished by military conquests, but mainly by a settlement 
of the Land-Revenue in Bengal, which was doubtless well- 
meant, but which has proved a mighty blunder, and has 
been the great obstruction to improvement ever since. He 
was sent out a second time, professedly for the purpose of 
counteracting Lord Wellesley’s policy, which was too liberal 
for the ideas of his honourable masters in Leadenhall Street. 
But Lord Cornwallis died a few weeks after he landed,—the 
only Governor-General that has hitherto died in India. After 
his death Sir George Barlow acted as Governor-General,—a 
man who had made a profession of religion, but who was far 
too little-minded and too timid to be valiant for the truth. 
During his administration, the persecuting spirit which had 
been dormant for a while, revived with increased strength, 
and for the eight years that intervened between the death of 
Lord Cornwallis and the amendment of the Company’s Char- 
ter in 1813, not a step was taken by the missionaries but at 
the risk of being banished from the country. The attitude 


* So says Mr Marshman; but the average number of victims was more 
nearly ten than two daily. 
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which the two parties assumed was simply this. The mission- 
aries asked permission to establish stations at suitable places 
in the British territory. Sir George Barlow “stated that 
he was personally favourable to missionary exertions, but that 
he had not the power to authorise missionary establishments 
in the country, and could not act in opposition to the known 
sentiments of the Court of Directors.” Mr Carey stated in re- 
ply, that “however great might be the respect of the mission- 
aries for the wishes of Government, they must form stations, 
and that without the consent of Government, if they were 
unable to obtain it, and that they were prepared to take the 
risk of the consequences on themselves.” The risk that 
they undertook was simply this: if in any district wheré they 
commenced operations, the officials were all either Christian 
men, (which in those days was a coincidence not to be ex- 
pected) or good-natured, quiet gentlemen, they might be — 
mitted to carry on their operations without molestation. But 
whenever a collector, or judge, or magistrate, came into the 
district who had a dislike to Christianity, or who wished to 
gain a little favour with the natives, or who had a desire to 
attract the attention of Head-quarters to his own zeal, he had 
only to ask for the licence of the missionaries, and as they had 
none, he would pass them from police-station to police-station, 
until they arrived at Calcutta, where they would probably 
have been sentenced to deportation. As it was, however, par- 
ticularly undesirable that there should be an open collision 
with Government, the missionaries, in every case where they 
were questioned, preferred to leave the district quietly. Thus 
Mr Moore and Mr William Carey junior were expelled from 
Dacca, and Mr Biss and Mr Moore from Dinagepore. It thus 
became evident that European labour could not be available 
for the propagation of the gospel beyond the very narrow lim- 
its of the Danish territory. But let it be clearly understood 
what was the crime of which the law could take cognizance. 
It was not the preaching of the gospel; for that had never 
been declared to be a penal offence. It was that unlicensed 
Europeans should be in the country for any purpose. It is 
true that there were many, traders and cultivators, who were 
unmolested ; but they were equally liable to be interfered 
with, although they never were. But there was no law or re- 
gulation which could prevent native preachers from going 
where they would, and doing what they could, for the diffusion 
of the gospel ; and this seems to have led, at an earlier period 
than it would otherwise have been resorted to, to the employ- 
ment of native preachers, of whom there were now several 
connected with the mission. 'Phis had all along been the ob- 
ject of the missionaries, as it must necessarily be of all mis- 
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sionaries; but probably the peculiar relation in which the 
European missionaries stood towards the Government, caused 
it to be brought into operation sooner than it otherwise 
would. 


“ The plan which had been for some time under consideration at 
Serampore, of sending native itinerants into various parts of the coun- 
try, was now reduced to a distinct form. Inthe beginning of August, 
a meeting of all the missionaries and converts was held at the Mission 
House, when the following proposal was discussed and adopted :— 
That it is the indispensable duty of the native brethren, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, to strive, by all the means in their power, 
to communicate divine truth to their fellow-countrymen ; that those 
who are thus employed ought to be supported, and that it is as much 
the province of the Church to provide for their maintenance while 
thus engaged, as for the support of its own poor. It was proposed, 
in every case, to send two itinerants together, one a man of years, 
steadiness, and ability ; the other a younger convert, who should 
‘carry papers, and cook for both,” and be gradually initiated into the 
work by occasionally addressing the heathen. The missionaries were 
anxious on this, and on all occasions, that the itinerants should retain 
the simplicity of their national character and habits. A committee 
was formed at Serampore to superintend and direct the labours of the 
itinerants, and the three senior missionaries were requested to preside 
over it. They nominated twelve of the most active and intelligent 
of the converts to the work, of whom some were already engaged in 
the field in different parts of the country.” 


Bat even this limited amount of toleration was soon with- 
drawn. The opening of a chapel in Calcutta, the arrival of 
two new missionaries from England, and the panic occasioned 
by the Vellore mutiny, induced Sir George Barlow to send to 
Mr Carey, through one of the magistrates of Calcutta, a mes- 
sage to the effect that “as the Governor-General did nut in- 
terfere with the prejudices of the natives, he required Mr 
Carey and his associates to abstain likewise from any inter- 
ference with them. Mr Carey requested an explanation of 
this rather enigmatical prohibition, and the magistrate ex- 
plained it to signify that the missionaries were not to preach 
to the natives, or allow their converts to preach; they were 
not to distribute pamphlets themselves, or permit others to 
circulate them ; they were not to send forth converted natives 
as teachers, or indeed tu take any step, by conversation or 
otherwise, to induce the natives to embrace Christianity.” 
This was a declaration of war @ l'outrance ; and Sir George 
soon shewed that what he said he fully meant. The two 
newly-arrived missionaries were ordered to quit the country, 
although they had come in an American ship, and had been 
received under the protection of the Danish flag at Serampore. 
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The native preachers, however, continued to itinerate in defi- 
ance of Sir George’s orders. 

Lord Minto arrived in India as Governor-General on the 
last day of July 1807. The first tidings that he heard on his 
arrival were of the mutiny at Vellore; and before he was a 
month in the country the anti-missionary party had gained 
complete possession of his mind. After various consultations, 
and the not very dignified course of employing spies, under 
the character of inquirers, to procure from the missionaries 
copies of their publications, the Supreme Council came (appa- 
rently unanimously) to the conclusion “that they were bound 
by every consideration of general safety, and national faith 
and honour, to suppress, within the limits of the Company’s 
authority in India, treatises and public preachings offensive to 
the religious persuasions of the people.” The proceedings 
and negotiations that followed upon this resolution, and the 
consequent demands of the Government, are among the most 
interesting that we remember to have read. Mr Marshman’s 
narrative of these does not admit of abridgment, and is too 
long for transference to our pages “The irresistible might of 
Christian meekness carried the missionaries safely through 
this crisis.” If any of our clerical readers think of preaching 
from the text, “If a man’s ways please the Lord, he causeth 
even his enemies to be at e with him,” let us venture to 
recommend to them to study this incident in the history of the 
Serampore missien as illustrative of the truth. It was well 
that this change in the views of Government had taken place, 
as at the beginning of 1808 Serampore was again taken pos- 
session of by the English, and remained in their hands till the 
peace in 1815. 

The battle which had been fought in India had to be fought 
again in England; and it was at this time that the question 
of missions to the heathen was examined in all its aspects, 
and decided for ever. The publications on either side are 
nearly forgotten now, but they are well worthy the attention 
of the curious. 

A notice of the restrictions that still remained, taken in 
connection with the intense thankfulness of the missionaries 
and their friends, for the “ great and almost miraculous deli- 
verance” they had experienced, shews us more clearly than 
aught else how great was the evil before its alleviation. 


“The Armenian and Portuguese attendants at the little chapel in 
the Chitpore Road, which had been closed on receiving the deposition 
of the magistrate’s spy, petitioned Government to grant the Seram- 
pore missionaries liberty to h to them in the Bengalee language, 
in which alone they were able to receive instruction. But the request, 
however reasonable and innocuous, was refused. The missionaries 
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were thus excluded from all preaching in the vernacular tongue in 
the metropolis, except at their own house. Under the general regu- 
lations of Government they could not send missionaries into the in- 
terior of the country without permission, and this permission had been 
denied them. ‘But this difficulty,’ writes Dr Carey, ‘we shall en- 
deavour to evade, that is, we shall run the risk of the missionaries 
being sent back to Serampore by the magistrate. On this principle 
we are hoping to send my son William to Chittagong, and brother 
Robinson to Orissa.” They hoped by patient and quiet pent 
gradually to wear out the opposition of Government. It was in re- 
ference to the issue of religious tracts and treatises that the restric- 
tions imposed on them were at first most keenly felt. They were 
required to submit the manuscript of every publication to the inspec- 
tion of the Secretary, and could not print a single page without his 
imprimatur. Unfortunately, Government had affirmed that it was 
pledged to protect the natives from molestation in the exercise of 
their religion ; and any animadversion on their creed or practice was 
considered an act of molestation, within the scope of the pledge. The 
governor of Serampore had, however, inquired whether the Bible in 
the native language was included in the prohibition, and had been 
informed that ‘the British Government was not aware of any objec- 
tion to the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular tongues, 
if unaccompanied by any comments on the religions of the country.’ 
The missionaries were thus at liberty to print and circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the language of inspiration, and they freely availed them- 
selves of the privilege.” 


Scarcely anything can be more affecting than the intense 
gratitude of these good men for being permitted to carry on 
their work, even on what seem to us so unfavourable terms, 
and being admitted to a position which can only be described as, 

“For happy though but ill, for ill not worst.” 


Of the improved state of feeling on the part of Government, an 
instance occurred in 1810, when the missionaries presented an 
official application to the Governor-General for permission to 
send two of their number to Saharanpore, on the Punjaub fron- 
tier. The request was indeed refused, but the Government, in 
intimating their decision, were careful to explain that they had 
been influenced in this determination only by those considera- 
tions which rendered it imprudent for any Europeans, not sus- 
taining a public character, to settle in the frontier districts 
in the ‘present circumstances of the country. This certainly 
implied, and was intended to imply, that there was no objec- 
tion to their carrying on their operations in the more settled 
districts. And this was a mighty step in advance. The sin- 
cerity of this return to sounder views of toleration was evinced 
soon after, when an application was made for permission to 
establish a mission in tm or Delhi. Mr Marshman had an 
interview with Lord Minto on the subject, and was advised to 
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apply merely for permission to proceed thither, saying nothing 
of anything else. In this form the application saranda, and 
granted. But this gleam of sunshine did not last long. The 

riod of the revival of the company’s charter was approach- 
ing. It was known that great exertions would be made for 
the legalisation of missionary operations; and the anti-mission- 
ary party, as if they knew that their days of power were num- 
bered, resolved to put forth a last effort. e sky had been 
lowering for some time, and the cloud at last burst on the ar- 
rival of Dr Judson and his colleagues from America. The 
history of the transactions with reference to that event, which, 
under the hand of God, led to the establishment of the:mis- 
sion in Burmah, and the blessed results that have ensued from 
it, is generally well known. A similar course was adopted with 
reference to Messrs Johns and Lawson, two missionaries who 
had arrived to join the Serampore body. The proceedings of 
1807 were repeated and improved upon in 1812, Mr Lawson 
having been actually put in prison, and Mr Johns deported, 
though he was a physician, and had in that capacity received 
an acting appointment in the service of Government. This was 
one of the last acts of the Indian Government under the old 
charter. The day-star was already touching the horizcn, and 
from this time missionaries have had a right to prosecute their 
labours in India, subject only to the ordinary conditions of 
good citizenship. All honour be to the memory of those who 
stood in the fore-ground of thegreat battle by which this freedom 
was achieved, and so gloriously fought a good fight, of which 
the fryits are to be perpetual. 

Having thus sketched the circumstances under which the 
earlier operations of the Serampore mission were carried on, 
we have now to notice more specifically these o ions them- 
selves, These were very various in their kinds, and very ex~- 
tensive in their amount. It may be that they lose a portion 
of their value as an example to the church, on the ground that 
we do not know that they were precisely what the mission- 
aries would have chosen under more favourable circumstances. 
As Solon said of his laws, that they were not the best that he 
could have made, but the best that his coun en would re- 


- esive, so we doubt not that the ——— rethren would 
they 


have modified their course of action h been less sub- 


_ ject to interference from without. But as it was, their labours 


are a noble exemplification of the might and power of faithful 

men, acting under the influence of high principle in a good and. 

noble cause. ; ? 
The labours of the Serampore missionaries were of two kinds, 

those that they undertook for the support of the mission, and 

those that they carried on directly in promotion of their great: 
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object. Of the former class were Dr Carey’s work as an in- 
digo-planter in Malda, and subsequently as teacher of Bengali 
and Sanskrit, in the College of Fort William, and Dr Marshman’s 
boarding-school at Serampore. These were the two main 
sources of support to the mission, and most freely were the 
hard-earned gains devoted to the cause of God. Of the latter 
class were the teachings, the preachings, and the translations 
in which these good men abounded ; and we may be permitted 
to say also, the literary labours and researches, by which they 
conferred an invaluable boon on all who have come after them, 
by facilitating their studies in those subjects that are essential 
to their equipment as missionaries. 

The first work that Mr Carey undertook, after his arrival in 
andia, was the revisal of a translation of the New Testament 


that had been made by his colleague, Mr Thomas, during his . 


previous residence in the country. We believe that the re- 
peated revisals of Dr Carey completely displaced the original 
translation, and that the version that was long in use was 


substantially, as it was always called, Carey’s own. It served: 


a most valuable purpose, until it was superseded by that of Dr 
Yates, which to our thinking was not, upon the whole, an im- 
provement upon it. The language of Dr Yates’s version was 
positively beautiful, but it was the language of the Pandits 
rather than that of the people. Dr Carey’s language was com- 
paratively inelegant, and the whole composition bore the 
marks of being a translation; whereas Dr Yates’s might have 
been supposed to be an original work. We venture to think 
that the time has not yet come for an authorised and perma- 
nent version of the Scriptures in the Bengali language, and 
that we must wait for this until the indigenous church of 
India can supply a body of translators learned in the original 
languages. it is no disparagement to Dr Carey to say that he 
did not do what no foreigner could do, or can do, or ever will 
be able to do, and that he did well, under great difficulties, 
what was competent for a foreigner to accomplish. The work 
of translation seemed, indeed, to be the department of the 
work to which the missionaries were for a time shut up, from 
the peculiar circumstances in which they were placed; and 
the amount of work that they accomplished in this way was 
truly remarkable. We believe we muy safely assert, that 
greater industry and greater talent were never united in any 
Christian work. Like him of old who is said to have wept be- 
cause he had no more worlds to conquer, they were not even 
content with the study of the numerous languages and dialects 


of India; but Dr Marshman actually undertook the study of — 


Chinese, and made good progress in it. His son questions the 
wisdom of this, forgetting apparently that with these men 
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study was a necessity, that they could as little live without 
encountering and surmounting difficulties as they could live 
without breathing. ; 

When we say that translation was the peculiar work of the 
Serampore missionaries, we only mean that ‘they did more of 
this work than any other missionaries ; not that they did more 
of it than they did of other work. In fact, there is nothing 
more admirable in the history of these remarkable men than 
the readiness with which they accommodated themselves to 
every department of labour. They translated as if they had 
been only translators; they preached as if they had devoted 
their whole time and thought to preaching ; they taught as if 
they had been nought but teachers; they studied as if they 
had not been men of action; they laboured as if they had not 
been men of thought. Altogether, they were great men raised 
up and qualified by God for a great work, and sustained in 
that work by a large measure of divine grace. 

There is perhaps no part of their work in which they suc- 
ceeded so well as in raising up an indigenous ministry, suited 
to the wants and the circumstances of the native churches. 
This is a problem of difficult solution. Of course an unlearned 
ministry is always undesirable, and it is not difficult to impart 
a good measure of learning to men so acute and receptive as 
the Bengalis are. But it is very difficult to avoid imparting, 
along with the learning, ideas and habits which spoil those 
who receive it for the work for which they are intended. We 
are-not aware that any subsequent missionaries have succeeded 
so well as they did in training a class of men just suited for 
the peculiar work of ministering to native churches, Doubt- 
less it was not so difficult then as it is now, when there is so 
much demand for well-educated natives in secular employment. 
The ministry is too apt to become the profession only of those 
who are not fit for such employment, and of those who have 
such a burning zeal for their Master’s service, that they will 
prefer the work of the ministry with poverty to any other 
work with wealth. Of this latter class there are some noble 
—_ in the native Bengali church; but probably no 
church in Christendom could furnish a large number of such. 
In the beginning of the century there was little demand for 
native talent and intelligence, and for native Christian talent 
and intelligence none at all. This, doubtless, gave the earlier 
missionaries a larger choice than is open to their successors ; 
and they knew how to take advantage of the facility—almost 
the only one that they enjoyed: The Serampore preachers, 
both natives and those of mixed blood, were simple men, well 
but not showily educated ; rather trained than taught ; distin- 
guished rather by quiet patience than by dash; accounting 
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it no strange thing if they were despised and held in slight 
esteem by their worldly countrymen ; ready to toil on noise- 
lessly, in the hope of ultimately effecting some good. We 
suspect they have all passed away now ; and although the race 
that has succeeded them be superior to them in some things, 


it can scarcely be doubted that, with a few exceptions, they . 


are inferior to them.in others. 

The Serampore College has been generally spoken of as a 
splendid failure. This is a mistake. It was just such an in- 
stitution as was required somewhere. Serampore was not the 
best place for it, but Serampore was the only place available 
for it. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of its locality, it 
rendered good service as long as it was wrought by its founders. 
That for a long time after their removal it lay dormant, was no 
fault of its or of theirs. A few years ago it was revived, and 
has now a fair prospect of a career of important usefulness, 
It is with this as with other departments of their work. Great 
injustice is done to the memory of the Serampore heroes by 
travellers and others, who sigh or rejoice over the comparative 
smallness of Serampore as a mission station. Is this all that 
has been effected after sixty years of missionary labour? No, 
it is not all When the banyan-tree has sent out its but- 


tresses, and these have become a forest, the original trunk fre- . 


uently decays, while the derived forest flourishes. Now, it is 
orgotten that Serampore was not an eligible place for a mis- 
sion. No one ever thought so. Its only recommendation was 
that it was beyond the limits of the British territory, and 
under the protection of the Danish flag. The missionaries did 
not select it as their station—they were driven to it. But 
when missionaries were no longer excluded from British terri- 
tory, Serampore had no advantage over multitudes of other 
laces, and was less eligible than many. But, in fact, all the 
ptist missions in Bengal and the north-west provinces are 
the off-shoots and legitimate representatives of Serampore. 
That quiet little town was not suited to be the home of the 
mission. It was the ark in which it was kept in safety while 
the storm was raging, and from it the mission patriarchs sent 
out their children to overspread the earth, as soon as the rain- 
bow appeared in the heavens. The ark of Noah has long ago 
rotted on the top of Ararat ; and Serampore has lost its glory, 
till it was described by a late Governor-General, as he looked 
across to it from Barrackpore, as “a city of the dead.” But 
they both served a t purpose in the good providence of 
God ; and as the pilgrim would gladly visit the spot conse- 
crated by the contact of the ark, so does every spot at Seram- 
pore possess an interest for the Christian’s heart. 
The literary labours of the Serampore missionaries were 
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very various and very extensive. The Grammar and Diction- 
aries of Dr Carey are admirable specimens of philological works, 
and splendid monuments of their author's talents and industry. 
They have been of the test service to many, and will be to 
many more, in leading them to the study of the language of the 
country. Mr Ward’s great work on the Hindus, is to this day 
the classical authority on a vast multitude of subjects. Al- 
— it is not equally good on all the multifarious subjects of 
which it treats, yet there is no work as yet that can take its 
place. As a description of the popular mythology and the po- 
pee worship it is invaluable, so far as Bengal is concerned. 

f there be errors in. it, they arise from the author’s having 
occasionally mistaken local legends and local superstitions for 
general articles of faith over the whole country. It is remark- 
able that Dr Marshman, with more taste for general literature 
than Dr Carey, and with more logical and argumentative power 
than Mr Ward, has left us no enduring monument as those 
that perpetuate his colleagues’ names. He wielded the pen of 
a ready writer, and was ever ready to do battle for the mission 
against whatsoever assailants. Some of his papers in the old 
Friend of India,* shew how great a sacrifice he made in thus 
foregoing his claims to posthumous fame as a writer. 

Our readers are probably aware that the latter days of the 
Serampore missionaries were clouded by a miserable misun- 
derstanding betwixt them and the Baptist Missionary Society, 
respecting property and the pecuniary affairs of the mission. 
A great part of the secund volume of the work now before us 
is occupied with the details of this controversy, which have for 
the first time been laid before the general public in an intelli- 
gible form. We have studied the whole question with great 
care; and while we are convinced that Mr Marchizan owed it to 
his father and his devoted friends, to vindicate their characters 
from the aspersions that were so freely and so eagerly cast upon 
them ; and while we have risen from the perusal of his volumes 
with the feeling that no vindication was ever more complete, 
we have no heart to enter upon the question here. The con- 
troversy arose out of the peculiar circumstances in which the 
missionaries were placed, and the necessity that was laid upon 
them to labour for their own support. ile they freely gave 
up to the cause of God and the service of the mission the large 
incomes that came to them without their seeking, they natu- 
rally wished to have a certain measure of control, during their 
own lifetimes, of the property that was acquired by their labours. 
This claim would have been freely allowed by the generation 

* As distinguished from the Friend of India, a weekly newspaper which Mr 
John Marshman established at Serampore, calling it efter his father’s periodical, 


and which has long been, and still is, at the head of Indian journals, confessedly 
the highest authority on all Indian subjects. 
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of good men that knew them ; but they outlived that genera- 
tion ; and those who came after certainly treated them as such 
men ought not to have been treated. Mr Marshman’s vindi- 
cation of them is not a pleading, but a simple detail of the 
whole facts of the case. We congratulate the son on the un- 

ualified verdict which we are sure that he has secured from 
the church and the world, in favour of his father and his noble 
associates. It was a pious work that he undertook, and he has 
fully succeeded in its achievement. This part of the book 
may suggest salutary reflections to committees of societies and 
churches, with reference to the spirit by which they should be 
actuated in the treatment of missionaries. 

And now we have to thank Mr Marshman for this long-pro- 
mised contribution to missionary biography and church history. 
We have to thank also the electors of Ipswich, to whom we sus- 
pect that we are in no small measure indebted fur the conclu- 
sion and issue of this work, which has been long in preparation. 
If ten more of them had voted for Mr Marshman, he would 
— have been devoting his fine talents mainly to their 

ocal and ephemeral interests in Parliament, and the book 

which he owed to the church and the world might never have 
been published. If the electors of Edinburgh led to the con- 
tinuation of Macaulay’s History of England, those of Ipswich 
may claim the credit of having caused the publication of 
“ The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward.” 





X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Ancient Church : Its History, Doctrine, Worship, and Constitution, 
traced for the first three hundred years. By W. D. Kitxen, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1859. Pp. 656. 8vo. 


Tus is a work of great value and importance, and will, we have no 
doubt, take a high and permanent place in the department of theo- 
logical literature to which it belongs. Its author occupies an hon- 
ourable and influential position as Professor of Church History to 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, and has gained a high reputation by 
his corftribution to the “ Plea for Presbytery,” and by his continua- 
tion and completion of Dr Reid’s History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. Dr Killen is evidently possessed of very high and tho- 
roughly cultivated powers, and of a very complete mastery of the 
subjects of which he treats. He has brought very fine talents and 
extensive erudition to bear upon an investigation of all the most 
interesting and important questions suggested by a survey of the 
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church of the first three centuries, especially those connected with its 
constitution and government. It is mainly in connection with its 
bearing upon the subject of the different theories of church govern- 
ment, Popish, Prelatic, Presbyterian, and Congregational, that 
the condition of the early church has been made matter of contro- 
versial discussion. It is of course impossible to unfold the history 
and aspects of the early church, without coming into contact with the 
controversial discussions which have been carried on in modern times, 
at such length and with so much ability and learning, as to its go- 
vernment and worship. Dr Killen does not conceal his convictions 
as a Presbyterian; on the contrary, he states them plainly, and de- 
fends them with a talent, an erudition, and a skill, which fully entitle 
him to a place among the most distinguished men of different eccle- 
siastical denominations who have taken part in the investigation of 
these subjects. But while Dr Killen’s Presbyterian views are openly 
avowed, and very ably and ingeniously defended, they are never 
obtruded in an unseasonable or offensive way ; and the discussion of 
these topics, even when it assumes something of a controversial form, 
is uniformly conducted in a style and spirit which indicate the culti- 
vated scholar and the Christian gentleman. New materials have 
recently cast up, bearing upon some of the arguments usually em- 
ployed in the discussion of the government of the early church. All 
these new materials have a decidedly anti-prelatic tendency, and Dr 
Killen has not failed to turn them to good account. We know of 
no one at present among the clergy of the Church of England who 
would demean himself by breaking a lance with Dr Killen ; and if a 
controversy should ensue, we are certain that the defenders of Pre- 
lacy would meet with nothing on his part, but what was fully accord- 
ant with Christian courtesy, and on every ground entitled to respect. 


Reason and Revelation. By the Rev. R. 8. Canvuisa, D.D. London, 
Edinburgh & New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1859. Pp. 186. 


WE rejoice that Dr Candlish has been induced to collect together 
and to publish in a volume, the different pieces of which this book 
is composed, viz., Lectures or Essays on the Authority and Inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, on the Infallibility of Holy Scripture, on 
Conscience and the Bible, on Paul preaching at Athens, and on the 
Duty of Free Inquiry and Private Judgment. In the Lectures and 
Essays upon these topics, published at different times, Dr Candlish 
had brought out many important views, peculiarly valuable and sea- 
sonable in the present day, had expounded them with great ability 
and ingenuity, and enforced them with great eloquence and power. 
They are peculiarly fitted to tell upon the minds of intelligent and 
ingenuous young men, and to guard them against the superficial, con- 
ceited latitudinarianism, and the semi-infidel liberalism, which abound 
in the present day, and which are countenanced by some from whom 
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better things might have been expected. It is well that productions 
of so high an order as these Lectures and Essays of Dr Candlish, 
‘80 valuable in themselves and so seasonable at present, should be 
aa into a more accessible and permanent form. They seem to have 

n carefully revised, and they now form a handsome volume, which 
we trust will be extensively read. 


A Grammar of the New Testament Diction, intended as an in- 
troduction to the critical study of the Greek New Testament. By Dr 
Grorce Benenict Winer. Translated from the 6th enlarged and 
improved edition of the original, by Epwarp Masson, M.A., for- 
merly Professor in the University of Athens. Vol. I]. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1859. 


Tus great work is now completed, and forms in all a handsome vo- 
lume of above 700 pages. We can only repeat what we said in 
noticing the first part of it, that it is the standard work upon this 
important subject, and indispensable to every one who would prose- 
cute successfully the critical study of the New Testament, a descrip- 
tion which ought to comprehend all who in civilized countries are 
allowed to be put in trust with the gospel. 


The Complete Works of Edward Payson, D.D., Pastor of the Second 
Church in Portland, including Memoir, Select Thoughts, and 
Sermons. Compiled by the Rev. Asa Cummines. 3 large vols. 
8vo. Philadelphia, 1859: W.& A. Martien. London : James 
Nisbet & Co. 


Tuts is the first collected edition of the works of Dr Payson, whose 
name is so well known as that of an eminent Christian, a great 
preacher, and a most faithful and successful pastor. The whole of 
the second volume consists of sermons never before published ; while 
there is also some.new matter in each of the other two. A con- 
siderable part of the first volume is occupied with a very full and 
interesting memoir of this eminently gifted and honoured servant 
of Christ. There are very few books better fitted to be useful in 
regard to the highest of all objects, especially to ministers. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to live and labour for the 
honour of Christ and the spiritual welfare of their fellowmen. 


Die Unionverlandlungen Zwishen d. Orient. u. d. Rom. Kirche s. d. 
Anj. 1. 15, Jahrh. Con. v. Ferrara. Von DrJ. Zuisnman. Wien. 
Gerold, Pp. 257. 


Some years ago, a very unfavourable picture of the Church of 
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Greece was given to the French public by the lively pen of M. About. 
Since then the Eastern political complications have given fresh 
interest in Western Europe to the condition of the Oriental Churches. 
In France especially graver pens than that of the author of “ Tolla,” 
have occupied themselves with the probable future of Eastern Christ- 
endom. While bigoted Romanists like Jager, Pitzifois and Gagarin, 
have summoned both the past and the present to testify against the 
Eastern Churches ; more liberal writers, such as St. Marc Girardin, 
have endeavoured to win the attention of the French public to the 
desirableness of seizing for political influence the fluctuating con- 
dition of those Churches in the decaying Ottoman Empire. France 
has been strenuously exhorted to assume the position of Protector 
of the Oriental Christians, Wein this country, have taken com- 
paratively little interest in such questions. But no comprehensively 
religious mind surely can feel indifferent to the future of Churches 
still so widely spread, and formerly so influential. To estimate the 
probability of Rome succeeding in her ambitious efforts in the East, 
it is of importance to study her former attempts. The volume before 
us contains within a moderate compass, and from carefully studied 
original sources, an account of the last great effort to reconcile the 
Greek Church to Rome. The snecess of the councils of Pisa and 
Constance in terminating the great Latin schisms naturally led men’s 
minds to the renewal of negotiations tending to bring about the union 
of the Eastern to the Western Church. The declining condition of 
the Eastern Empire seemed to give a fairer promise than ever of 
success. The arrival of John Palaeologus in Italy, his presence at 
a council presided overby Eugenius IV., and his acquiescence, with 
that of most of his bishops and attendantsin the claims of Rome, were 
a temporary triumph for the Papacy. But events soon shewed how 
little, even amid political danger, and on the eve of national ruin, 
the Greeks were prepared to surrendertheir ecclesiastical independence. 
To this tradition we must rejoice that they have continued true, and 
are likely to remain so. While the operating with success from a 
Protestant stand-point upon the Eastern Churches, may be difficult 
and for a time disappointing, it is at all events pleasing to know that 
their (now certain to increase) connexion with Western Europe will 
not have the effect of throwing them into the hands or under the 
yoke of Rome, 


Leben u Schriften Heinrichs v. Largenstein. Von Dr Otto Hartwig. 
Marburg, 1859. Pp. 143. 


Henry of Largenstein, whom Dr Hartwig denominates “the most 
learned German theologian of the 14th century,” has hitherto, even 
in his native land, come short of the fame which seems his due. As 
a proof of this, the article devoted to him in Herzog’s Cyclopedia 
only occupies half a page, while much less distinguished men are 
treated in it at greater length. From original investigation, Dr 
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Hartwig, whose connection with Hesse Cassel has given him a local 
interest in the question, shews that Largenstein was the originator 
of those views on the superiority of Courrcils to the Pope, which were, 
after his death, brought into such prominence, and so perseveringly 
acted on, by Gerson and others. ‘This view is supported by an ana- 
lysis of, and extracts from, his “‘ Consilium Pacis,” written in 1381. 
For this, and for other efforts in the cause of Church Reform, Dr 
Hartwig claims Largenstein as “ worthy of being admitted into the 
number of Reformers before the Reformation.” The contrast is not 
drawn by the writer of this brochure, but it strikes us very forcibly, 
between the posthumous fate of Largenstein, and his predecessor by 
only one generation, John Tauler. It has been the more popular 
gifts of the latter that have given him his prominence in the estimate 
of modern Germans, and indeed almost made him with them what 
Bernard is among the French, the representative of medizval church- 
ism. We can recommend Dr Hartwig’s little book to all who take 
an interest in the less explored parts of Church History. It possesses 
not a little interest as an account of German Church matters in-the 
period it embraces, from 1342 to 1397. 


L’Eglise et VEmpire Romain au IVme. Siecle (Constance et Julien.) 
Par M. Aubert ve Brocuiz. 1859. Paris: Didier et C'* 


Tue two former volumes of this work excited much attention, and 
those before us are equally worthy of regard. In more than one of 
the foremost of French periodicals, M. de Broglie had tested the 
literary power, which is so manifest in this, his first work on a large 
scale. ‘These two volumes contain the civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the period from the accession of the sons of Constantine to 
the death of Jovian. The struggles of Arianism for ascendancy, 
the sufferings of Athanasius and other confessors of orthodoxy, the 
attempt of Julian to re-establish Paganism in the position it had 
lost, forms the main subject of an ecclesiastical character in these 
volumes, M. de Broglie has made a good use of the ancient works 
relating to his theme, but while familiar with the French literature 
upon it, he has neglected to avail himself of the help which such Ger- 
man books as “ Neander’s Julian,” and “ Ullmann’s Gregory Nazi- 
anzen,” would have afforded. Comparison of the passages he quotes 
from ancient writers is sometimes made needlessly difficult by his 
giving references, not to books and chapters, but to pages, which, of 
course, vary in different editions. A nobleman, M. de Broglie is 
the very opposite of a courtier, and his book, though not liable to a 
prosecution, like that of his friend Montalembert, will be no favour- 
ite at the Tuileries. But the love of liberty which it breathes 
ought to make it a favourite on this side the Channel. Had we 
space, we would have extracted his character of Julian. He has 
not ignored that Emperor’s talents ; the “ fortissimus armis, celeber- 
rimus ore manuque” of Prudentius is given to us as he was ; but he 
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has shewn how far from true is the estimate which an ancient liv- 
ing man of letters has made, that ‘“ Julian had the virtues of a 
Christian.” We should have liked if M. de Broglie had adverted to 
the fact that the abbreviators, Eutropius and Aurelius Victor, give a 


somewhat higher idea of Constantine as a ruler than the ecclesias- 
tical writers do. : 


Sketches of Religion, and Revivals of Religion in the North Highlands 
during last Century. By Rev. A. M. M‘Gituivray, Dairsie. Edin- 
burgh: John Maclaren. : 


Tas is an excellent little book; full of information, well written, 
and interesting. In these days, when awakenings have been occur- 
ring in almost every part of the world, the desire to learn something 
of what the Lord has done for his church in the past has naturally 
become very general, and such a book as that before us is almost 
sure to meet with attention and respect; and we can confidently 
assure our readers that it will well repay perusal. It describes ex- 
traordinary manifestation of spiritual life in four northern parishes— 
Nigg, Golspie, Strathnaver, and Tongue; and the sketches are all 
remarkably well rendered. Mr M‘Gillivray gives also a very thought- 
ful and satisfactory account of Taz Men of the Highlands; and, 


altogether, much may be learned from this book regarding the pecu- 
liar conditions under which the Christian church has worked, and 
still continues to work, among our Celtic fellow-countrymen. We 
have here, in fact, a small contribution to the illustration of a sub- 
ject which we should like to see taken up by some competent mind 
—the History of Religion in the Highlands of Scotland. 


Sermons by the late James Henderson, D. D., United Presbyterian 
Church, Galashiels. With Memoir, by Jonn Cairns, D.D., Ber- 
#% wick. Edinburgh : Thomas Constable & Co. 1859. Pp. 346. 


We had scarcely ever heard of Dr Henderson of Galashiels till his 
death about a year ago. The high commendations bestowed upon 
him on that occasion impressed us, while we made allowance for 
the partialities of friendship and affection, with the conviction that 
he must have been no ordinary man; and this conviction has been 
confirmed by what we have read of this volume of his posthumous 
sermons. He was evidently a man of very superior talents, of a 
well balanced and highly accomplished mind, and, in all other 
respects, well furnished as a preacher of the gospel and an instructor 
in divine things. The Memoir by Dr Cairns is very interesting, 
and not unworthy of the high name and position of its author. 
The Memoir and the Sermons bring Dr Henderson before us as an 
excellent specimen of a class of men, not very uncommon in the 
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evangelical churches of this country—men who, though unknown to 
fame, are conferring the most important benefits upon their fellow- 
men, with reference both to time and to eternity, by discharging 
the varied and arduous duties of the Christian ministry in such a 
bd as is fitted to secure the respect and esteem of all around 
them. 


The Unseen : a Series of Discourses. By Wiiu1am Lanvets, Minister 
of Regent’s Park Chapel. Second Edition. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1859. Pp. 274. 3 


We have been much interested in this"series of Discourses upon the 
Unseen, as an able and vigorous, a full and impressive, setting forth 
of the leading features of a department of divine truth too much 
overlooked. Some great preachers have acted upon the principle, 
that every sermon should contain as much about Christ as would be 
@ virtual proclamation of the good news of the kingdom to those who 
heard it. Mr Landels has not acted upon this principle, and we do 
not say that it is one of universal imperative obligation; but we 
would have liked this volume better if it had been more fully per- 
vaded by a savour of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 


Earthly and Heavenly Things ; or, The Truths Unfolded by our Lord 
in His Interview with Nicodemus. By the Rev. James Grierson, 
D.D., Errol. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1859. Pp. 352. 


Tuts work is virtually a full and elaborate commentary or exposition 
upon the third chapter of John’s.Gospel. It expounds and applies 
the many important subjects brought before us in that chapter in a 
very superior and satisfactory way. The connection of the whole 
section is very successfully unfolded, and many of the particular 
topics contained in it are very distinctly, accurately, and judiciously 
handled. 


The Life of the Rev. Richard Knill, of St Petersburgh : being selections 

his Reminiscences, Journals, and Correspondence, with a Re- 

view of his Character, by the late Rev. Jonn Ancert James. By 

Cuaries M. Birreti. Second Edition. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 1859. Pp. 268. 


Severat things combine to make this a singularly interesting and 
useful volume. It brings fully before us a very remarkable man, 
whom the Head of the church honoured with an unusually large 
measure of usefulness, in various de ents of His work, both at 
home and abroad. The accomplished editor, Mr Birrell, has dis- 
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charged his duty with excellent taste and judgment. And the re- 
view of Mr Knill’s character by Mr James of Birmingham was the 
last production of that eminently-honoured servant of Christ, and 
was revised by him for the press only a few hours before he was 
called to join the select society of those who have turned many to 
righteousness. We are glad that we have room to lay before our 
readers a considerable portion of this very interesting paper. 


“ Mr Knill was no ordinary man. His usefulness in the way of conversion of 
souls to God was Bont wy greater, all things taken into account, than that of any 
other man of his ay in this kingdom. erever he laboured, whether in the 
villages of Devon, in India, in Russia, or in the various parts of England, he 
was instrumental in awakening the impenitent and careless to a deep concern for 
their eternal welfare. He entered every place with that object in view, and in 
very few instances left without having in some measure accomplished it. His 
usefulness lay not exclusively among the poor: many persons of education, in- 
telligence, and station were brought, through him, under the influence of evan- 
gelical religion. How seldom has the individual been found, since Whitfield’s 
and Wesley’s time, of whom it could be said that there was reason to believe he 
had been the instrument of converting a hundred persons who, in one way or ane 
other, became preachers of the poset) 4 This, added to the multitude of other per- 
sons who by his instrumentality were brought to the Saviour of the world, is an 
amount of usefulness which rarely falls to the lot of any minister of Christ. It 
proves that he, above most, was ‘ wise to win souls,’ and that ‘God was with 
him.’ 

“ Surely it should become with all, and especially with the ministers of religion, 
an inquiry by what means this amount of usefulness was accomplished. Such a 
man’s life should be a study ; yet, it is to be feared that, in this age of “ intel- 
lectualism,” many will deem it beneath their notice. True, he had no splendid 
talents, no brilliant genius, no lofty imagination ; he possessed neither scholar- 
ship nor philosophy ; he was neither an acute metaphycian, nor an accurate 
logician, no, nor even a profound theologian. But he was something greater, 
higher, and holier than all this,—he was a devoted servant of Christ, a hero of 
the cross, an eminently successful preacher of the gospel. He made no pretence 
to greatness ; yet, if saving souls be a great work, he was great. He made no 
attempt at display ; he coveted not, he attempted not to be philosophical or in- 
tellectual, yet he was master and preacher of the profoundest of all philosophies, 
and the deepest of all intellectualisms—the gospel of salvation. He was no ora- 
tor, in the conventional meaning of that term, yet had he the power of rousing, 
fixing, and holding the attention of an audience, far above what most elaborate 
and intellectual preachers possess. He was no rhetorician, nor, if eloquence con- 
sist of great and original conceptions clothed with glowing imagery and splendid 
diction, could he —— to this: his eloquence was that of the heart, gushing 
out in streams of impassioned feeling, which carried away his hearers on the 
tide of his own emotion—the eloquence of a man on fire with zeal for God, and 
melted into compassion for souls hovering on the verge of the bottomless pit— 
the eloquence of faith and love. Like Paul, he was a man of tears, and often 
drew forth the tears of others by the magic power of his own full eyes and 
faltering voice ; or, like Paul’s Master weeping over Jerusalem, Knill would 
often weep over the audience before him. e minister who would turn from 
the delineation of such a man because he had no claim to be a genius, or a 
subtle reasoner, or an original thinker, or a poetic sentimentalist, or a dreamy 
mystic, and was nothing but an earnest preacher of the gospel, has reason to 
doubt whcther he knows that the salvation of souls is the great object of the 
Christian ministry, and is above all scholarship and all philosophy. It is much 
to be desired, then, that this work should be read by our whole ministry, to see 
what may be done even by a man of moderate abilities, whose heart is set in 
him to be useful, and who is inspired and moved by the purpose of saving sculs, 

“ We now take up the inquiry after the means by which he attained to so great 
a measure of usefulness. It is evident that it was, ina degree, to be attri- 
buted to his intense desire after it. He set out in life with the adoption of that 
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mighty, impulsive, and glorious word, userutness; and usefulness, with him, 
meant converting sinners. He yearned for the salvation of souls. It was, with 
him, not merely a*principle, or a privilege, but a passion. For this he longed 
and prayed in the closet, wrote in the study, laboured in the pulpit, conversed 
in the parlour, and admonished, counselled, and warned wherever he went. It 
was his conviction, that his talent and temperament were more especially adapted 
for the work of conversion, and thence his sermons contained invariably a large 
portion of the truths which conduct to it. They were to a considerable extent 
made up of first principles, and were not so much calculated for leading on a 
congregation to perfection. As regards the pastoral style of preaching, it is by 
no means necessary or proper that this should be its character, to the exclusion 
of more instructive and profound teaching. Few of our congregations are mere 
nurseries for babes who are to be fed with milk; in most of them there are Chris- 
tians of full age, young men and fathers, who require strong meat ; and, therefore, 
Mr Kuill, though valued as a preacher, cannot be held up for indiscriminating imi- 
tation. What we desiderate is more of his simple, direct, earnest, heart-affect- 
ing method of address, grafted, as much as possible, upon a more enlarged and 
enlightened course of pulpit ministration.” 

“The usefulness of Mr Kuill, however, was not exclusively the result of his 
preaching. The passion for the conversion of souls which he manifested in the 
pulpit, and which led him to seek it with such earnestness there, he brought 
vith him out of the sanctuary, and carried into more private spheres, as the 
great object of life and principle of action. Like the enthusiastic botanist, geo- 
logist, or entomologist, ht was ever in pursuit of his object, and looking out for 
fresh means of gaining it. It was his felicity to have rarely to say, ‘ J have lost 
an opportunity.’ How few, how very few of us have attained to this watchful- 
ness for occasions of usefulness! Our friend, no doubt, had a peculiar tact for 
this way of doing good—a talent which exists in various degrees in different 
persons, but which ought to be, and may be, cultivated by all. Whether it was 
the servant girl that waited upon him in the house of a friend, or the host and 
hostess themselves, or the fellow-traveller in the railway carriage, or the porter 
at an inn, or a person he casually met on the road, or a sailor on the sea-beach, 
he had a tract or a word—generally an apt word—for each. In every one, he 
saw an immortal being on his passage to cternity, and he longed to be the in- 
strument of his conversion. Oh, what multidudes would be converted to God, 
and how changed would be the face of society if all ministers and all Christians 
were thus set upon the work of saving souls! And why should they not be? 
True, they may not have Mr Knill’s tact for the work; but they may do much if 
they have the heart to do it. 

“What kept Mr Knill thus active and ardent in his career of usefulness was 
his fervent piety. If he had a tongue of fire, it was because the flame of devo- 
tion was bright and ever burningin his soul. Few men in modern times entered 
more deeply into the apostle’s words, ‘ The love of Christ constraineth us.’ By 
this, as a torrent, which he was as little able as he was willing to resist, he was 
borne energetically and successfully along in his course. He lived within sight 
of the cross, and felt the ‘ powers of the world to come.’ His diary exhibits the 
springs of his action, the source of his energies, and the secret of his success. 
He was eminently a man of prayer, and did everything in the spirit of prayer. 
His communion with God was close and constant. He came from the closet 
strengthened for his work in the pulpit and in the city, and went back to his closet, 
not only for repose and refreshment, but to be strengthened and prepared for 
further ae This made him ‘strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might.’ And why. are any of God’s servants feeble in action, but use they 
are weak in devotion ? e live in days when Christians are far less in the 
closet than they should be. The study and the counting-house encroach upon 
the closet. e are preaching men and business men, but not so much as we 
should be praying men. What mighty men in prayer were our great ancestors, 
the Howes, the Owens, the Baxtcrs, and the Henrys! How they must have 
wrestled in the closet to send forth such words as they did from the study! Where 
is their mantle? Doddridge and Watts found it, and dropped it again for such 
men as Payson, M‘Cheyne, and Knill. They, in their turn, let it fall. Would 
God we could find it! hat is wanted amoung us is a deeper-toned piety, a more 
devotional spirit. Oh fora fresh baptism of the Holy Spirit—a revived ministry, 
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and a revived Church—a race of preachers and of people whose whole character 
and conduct shall bear, in letters which every one that sees must read, the inscrip- 
tion on the mitre of the High Priest, ‘ Holiness to the Lord!’ We complain of 
a want of usefulness. Have we any reason to wonder that we should have cause 
to complain? Is our piety such as to make us burning as well as shining lights? 
Are we as intense in devotion as we are earnest in business and in study. We 
should all be more useful if we were more holy. 

“In the retrospect of a long life, now drawing to a close, during which I have 
watched, of course, the career, and observed the mode of action, of many of ry! 
brethren, I have noticed great diversity in the results of their ministry ; and 
have most assuredly seen, that where they have been intensely earnest for the 
salvation of souls, and have sought this by a style of preaching adapted to ac- 
complish it, God has honoured their endeavours by giving them success. If, 
without impropriety, I may refer here, as I believe-I have done elsewhere, to 
the service which, during fifty-four years, I have been allowed to render to our 
great Master, I may declare my thankfulness in being able, in some small de- 
gree, to rejoice that the conversion of sinners has been my aim. I have made, 
next to the Bible, Baxter’s “‘ Reformed Pastor” my rule as regards the object 
of my ministry. It were well if that volume were often read by all our pastors, 
—a study which I now earnestly recommend to them. I sometimes venture to 
hope that it has kindled in me a spark—but oh, how dim !—of that spirit which 
actuated Mr Knill. In regard to all that constitutes earnestness, I blush be- 
fore his statue, as it rises before me in this volume, and confess my shortcomings 
in the work of the Lord. Standing, as I now do, in the prospect of the close of 
my ministry, of the eternal world, and of my summons to the presence of the 
great Lord of all, the salvation of souls, as the object of the ministry, appears 
to me, more than ever before, in all its awful sublimity. Everything else, as 
compared with this, seems but as the small dust of the balance; and though 
perhaps, not altogether an idler in the vineyard of the Lord, it is now my 
grief and my surprise that I have not been more devoted and more laborious. 
Defects, omissions, and errors, come out before our view in the evening of life, 
and especially when it is spent, as mine now must be, in retirement, solitude, and 
suffering, which we did not perceive during the burden and bustle of the day. 
To my younger brethren I say, You are engaged in the greatest work in the 
universe ; for in preaching for the salvation of souls, you are brought into 
fellowship with God in his eternal purposes of mercy to the children of men; 
with our Lord Jesus Christ in his redeeming work upon the cross; with the 
Holy Spirit in his mission to our world ; and with prophets, apostles, and martyrs. 
Heaven, through eternity, will resound with the praises of your diligence, or hell 
with lamentations and execrations upon your neglect. Happy will it be for you, 
and happy for your flocks, if the perusal of this volume should help you to find and 
to wear the mantle of Richard Knill.” 


J. A. J. 
“POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR. 


“ Wuite the proofs of these concluding pages, accompanied ty the Preface, are 


yet returning to the press, the public telegrams announce to all parts of England 
that their venerated writer is no more. The intelligence will travel to the ut- 
most limits of our language, and be told, at length, in all the tongues in which 
his heart-stirring thoughts have ever been read,—filling thousands with such 
sorrow as springs only from the loss of a father. With what solemnity does this 
event stamp these his last utterances! A life completely filled with labours for 
the highest welfare of mankind could not surely have been more fitly elosed. It 
seems as if his Lord, with touching kindness, had given him this latest oppor- 
tunity of bearing testimony to the importance and blessedness of His service. 

“ A bound set of the sheets of this Memoir were sent to him about a month 
ago, with little hope that he would be able to add to them. But, after glancin 
over the volume, he was so warmed by the kindred spirit of Knill that he resolve 
to throw his generous impressions into writing. His continual sufferings greatly 
increased the difficulty of composition, and, after doing his uttermost, he wrote 
to say that the result was so unsatisfactory to himself that he could send nothing. 
Bnt immediately after the despatch of that decision he oe changed his mind, 
and sent the manuscript, accompanied by an expression of the hope that it would 
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be found so unsuitable as to be returned. It was, however, too much prized to 
be so treated ; and, with a very few alterations, it reached him in print on the 
day prior to his departure. He at once proceeded to its revision, in the course 
of which he detected several inaccuracies in the printing, which had escaped other 
eyes, and inserted two or three qualifying words. This was his last work on 
earth. He felt that it was; for as soon as it was finished, he wrote to the Editor, 
with unusual distinctness of penmanship, as if every word had been deliberately 
weighed, a letter—it is presumed his last—of which the following passage is the 


chief part :— 
“*Epesaston, 30th ome. 1859. 

“<«.. . I think it probable that with these few notes on dear Kuill's life and 
labours I shall lay down my pen, which has written much: would God it had 
written better! But while I say this, I am not without hope, yea, I may add, 
conviction, that it has, in some measure, written usefully. In some humble de- 
gree, I have aimed at usefulness, both in my proesing and writing, and God 

as, to an amount which utterly astonishes and almost overwhelms me, given me 

what I have sought. It seems a daring and almost presumptuous expression, 
but with a proper qualification it is a true one—that usefulness is within the 
reach of us all. The man who intensely desires to be useful, and takes the pro- 
per means, will be useful. God will not withhold His grace from such desires 
and such labours. Oh, my brother, how delightful is it, notwithstanding the 
humbling and sorrowful consciousness of defects and sins, to look back = a 
life spent for Christ! I thank a sovereign God I am not without some degree 
of this.’ 

“In an hour or two after this letter was sealed, the summons came from his 
Divine Master, and when next morning dawned upon us he was with Him in 
glory. May his mantle be found and worn by thousands !” 
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